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The Religious Habit: 
Some Sisters’ Comments 
Lee Teufel, S.J. 


siders her habit out of date, would simplify it radically, and 

replace cincture beads with a pocket rosary according to a 
survey made at Gonzaga University, Spokane, during the summer 
of 1956. 


The occasion of the survey was a two-week institute in per- 
sonal sanctity which attracted over 100 from 22 religious 
families of women. The survey was designed to sample reaction 
to the desire of Pope Pius XII to adapt the religious garb to 
modern times. 


T HE average woman who has been in religion 28.8 years con- 


Questionnaires were given to 100 religious women. The 
72 answers reflected an attitude that was holy and dedicated, 
and ‘above all practical and feminine. None of the answers 
were frivolous and the cross-section of thought set forth could 
easily serve as a pattern for those religious superiors of women 
who are anxious to conform to the wishes of the Holy Father. 


To the question, “Do you consider your habit practical?” 
41 said “No,” while 19 replied “Yes”; 12 did not comment. 
The reasons given for disapproval were interesting. “The sleeves 
are too full,” one sister said, ‘“‘and the rubberized collar across 
our chests makes it almost impossible to do anything above 


our chins.” 


Another nun complained of “yards and yards of heavy, 
cumbersome material, with loose, wide sleeves that are always in 
the way.” Still another thought that “we lose half our energy 
carrying around so much yardage—10 pounds of it—’tis vol- 
uminous.” <A third sister said, “I work in an office; the tele- 
phone receiver is constantly being cleaned on my headdress, 
leaving greasy stains.” “I am a good worker,” she continued, 
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“but when I am tired sometimes the very thought of getting up 
in the morning and carting all this SUPERFLUITY around all 
day discourages me. This excess baggage saps my strength. 
How long, O Lord, how long?” 


Sisters from the classrooms expressed little enthusiasm for 
large starched “‘breast-plates” that hindered their “writing high 
on the blackboard or pulling down maps.” 


Huge headdresses that “‘take valuable time to assemble, make 
turning the head a chore, cause headaches and ear troubles,” 
came in for the sisters’ criticism. ‘Without the discomfort of 
the headdress,” one said, “I am sure I could carry on my teach- 
ing day much more patiently.” 


The survey showed that the average religious woman spends 
one hour every 43 days cleaning her habit. This time is exclu- 
sive of that spent on the headdress and does not include the 
“yearly overhaul and the 10 minute periods given nightly to 
sponging.” The use of commercial dry-cleaning facilities was 
reported in a few isolated cases. 


It was interesting to the writer that a nun rips her habit 
apart once or twice a year for a general renovation and then 
spends the “Easter vacation and what other time she can find 
until June, as well as the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, 
reassembling it again.” 


A host of interesting and practical suggestions came from the 
following questions: 


1. If you were founding a religious family of women in 1957, 
what characteristics would you stress in the habit you de- 
signed? 

a) Would you favor a veil and starched linen to frame the 
face? 


b) Would you favor a simple linen cap that showed the 
hair-line and did not interfere with lateral sight? 
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c) What color would you prescribe for your habit? 
d) Would cincture beads be a part of your proposed habit? 


e) How far from the floor would you want the skirt to 
hang? 


f) Would you favor a conservative business suit for a 


habit? 


The hypothetical foundresses were unanimous in endorsing 
“simplicity” as the primary characteristic. Simplicity was fol- 


” “easy maintenance,” “femininity” 


owed, in order, by “‘comfort, 
(one nun gracefully modified femininity with ‘“Mary-like”), and 


**a well-groomed look.” 


On this point the nuns subscribed to a common plank in their 
platform for change. This plank can be epitomized in “‘less- 
yardage,” “no celluloid,” ‘no starch around chest,” “freedom 
for the neck and face.” 


o> ee 


Some endorsed a jumper style dress with a washable waist 
and many of them favored a “detachable waist for easy main- 
tenance.” A respectable contingent even voted for “a dress 
with an open neck.” 


The consensus reflected a desire for a habit easy to make 
and repair. One nun who had been in religion over forty years 
observed, ‘All women are not seamstresses any more than all men 
are efficient carpenters.” Another remarked that “the time 
spent on clothes could be more profitably employed.” 


Lightness of material was emphasized by 79% of the nuns 
polled. Difficulty in travelling in cumbersome, voluminous 
clothes, the space required in an automobile and busses were 
cited as embarrassing trials. One sister saluted ‘“‘the agility and 
ingenuity required to dress in a Pullman berth.” 


A simple veil of light material and simply draped, was favored 
by 84%. Sixteen percent would dispense with the veil entirely. 
The majority, who voted for the veil because of its “grace,” 
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“beauty,” “modesty,” and “femininity,” stipulated firmly that 
it should not be so long as to be annoying in the wind and a 
“problem when sitting in a chair.” 


Parenthetically it might be pointed out here that the writer 
expected to find a certain reluctance for modifying the habit 
on the part of women who had been many years in religion. 
To differentiate the opinion of old and young, one of the ques- 
tions asked was, ‘How long have you been in religion?” 


The anticipated reluctance for modification never eventuated. 
Decades of service of God did not temper the desire for a change. 
Some of the most practical suggestions were offered by women 
who had been in religion well over 30 years. 


As to linen about the face, 72% favored it but were vigorous 
in their abhorrence for starch. The rest of the nuns voted for 
no linen. Reasons of health, comfort, economy of time were 
given for eliminating linen or, at least, modifying existing sty!es. 
“No fuss” ran as a litany through the responses to this question. 
Frequent headache was attributed by many to the constriction 


of the face and head. 


~ Opinion was closely divided on the proposal of a simple linen 
cap. The reasons for condemning it ranged from “not distinc- 
tive enough for religious women,” through “it would look like 
a night-cap,” to “such a cap would make us look too old.” 


Those who favored the cap reasoned that it would be com- 
fortable, easy to maintain and “would permit us to drive a car 
more safely.” 


Many nuns who rejected the cap proposal expressed interest 
in a “simple bonnet that would permit lateral sight.” The neces- 
sity for driving cars motivated many suggestions to provide a 
nun with more lateral vision. 


The nuns were definitely opposed to a cap or a bonnet that 
would show the hair-line. The ballotting was 68 to 4. The 
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feminine “‘bests” the religious in more than one rejoinder, such 
as “the cap might be all right, but as to the hair-line, how would 
we hide our age?” Another pleads for “no hair showing, but, 
with all the ear troubles sisters have, I do think their ears should 
be exposed to air and sunlight.” 


The color of the proposed habit brought out an interesting 
spread of recoramendations. There were 30 who favored black 
conirasted with simple white relief. Fifteen preferred a simple 
white habit. Gray, because it was a neutral color that would not 
show spots, was endorsed by 15 sisters while 12 nuns favored a 
black habit for winter and a white “or cream color” for summer. 


Let it be remarked here that the opinion of no sister was 
included whe had not been in religion at least 12 years. 


With regard to the skirt of the habi:, the mean height from 
the floor decided upon by the 72 nuns who replied was five and 
one-half inches. There was the usual diversity of opinion on 
this point amidst an impressive consensus as to the need of some 
modification. Those who favored a long skirt said “it hides feet 


> ee 


more gracefully,” “‘covers big feet.” 


Onze sister foresaw that with shorter skirts it “would be diff 
cult to keep the community in decent-looking stockings.” 
Another, who recomraended six inches from the floor, remarked 
that “‘it is not practical to use one’s skirt for a dust-mop, nor is it 
respectful.”” Another holy woman who has been in religion 
34 years recommended three or four inches from the floor be- 
cause «here are “too many ugly ankles, ugly, patched shoes, and 
thick, cotton stockings.” A nun who has been in religion for 
30 years remarked that the skirt should hang within three inches 
of the floor because “‘poverty in shoes and stockings would de- 
mand it.” 

Only 14 of the 72 nuns replying would favor a conservative 


business suit for a habit. The reasons for its rejection were: “It 
does not indicate dedication to Christ,” “I would feel sorry for 
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the large woman,” “Old nuns would look grotesque,” and “I'd 
rather be 100 years out of date than two or three.” 


There would be no place for cincture beads in the mod- 
ernized habit if 52 of the 72 sisters could prevent them. The 
beads were characterized as “ornamental,” “heavy,” ‘unneces- 
sary’ and some labelled them “costume jewelry.” 


Twenty-nine sisters characterized their habits as out of date; 
21 said they were not, while the other 22 made qualified answers 
that legitimately would place them with the 29. Some interest- 
ing comments were made, such as “very much so,” “well over 


the peasant dress of 1850,” and “in style at our 


29> «ee 


100 years, 
founding when religious women did not have to travel.” 


Sixty-one of the 72 nuns criticized their habits as not 


hygienic. 


When asked if their habits were “adapted to modern needs,” 
62 answered negatively. A common complaint was, “We have 
no different weights of cloth for different seasons.” ‘We wear 
the same winter and summer.” One nun remarked on the 
embarrassment of “using a crowded elevator with yards and yards 
of serge to shepherd and a clumsy headdress.” 


Another plea was made for “less yardage and more sim- 
plicity” when the question was asked: “Are all the items of your 
habit necessary to show dedication to Christ?” There were 58 
negative answers. One nun observed, “a married woman indi- 
cates her status by a simple ring. Why then,” she continued, 
“do we have to dress as we do to indicate dedication to Christ?” 


The religious who answered the questionnaire had served 
God for from 12 to 58 years. This experience, averaging 28.8 
years, should reflect judicious prudence and temperate expression. 


One final question was proposed to the nuns: ‘Do you think 
q Pp y' 
your habit attracts vocations?” 
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The preponderant reply, 39 in fact, said the habit has no 
influence on a young girl entering religion. There were 17 
who thought the habit was an attraction and 16 who said 
it was a deterrent. One nun, with over 30 years of service of 
God, said, “The yardage, weight, wool material for both summer 
and winter were items that required too much heroism for a girl 
who was to enter with me and it almost prevented me from 
entering.” 


The senior of the group, with 58 years of service behind her, 
when asked if the habit attracted vocations, answered, “Definitely 
not. I wear 10 pounds of clothes, while the modern girl wears 


14 ounces.” 


I should like to meet this nun. She is full of years but as 


modern as the Catholic Church. 
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NEW TESTAMENT ABSTRACTS 
Readers of the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS will be interested in a 


new journal devoted to Scripture studies which has recently appeared. 
New Testament Abstracts, published by Weston College, Weston 93, 
Massachusetts, presents concise summaries in English of articles dealing 
with the New Testament. The magazine covers matter selected from 
the major theological journals of the world and includes abstracts of 
important book reviews. Published three times a year, it costs three 


dollars. 











Trunks, Death, and 
The Squirrel Within Us 


Francis J. MacEntee, S.J. 


r= WO factors coupled to produce the substance of this article, 
the annual moving period and a retreat meditation on death. 
With the nasty details of packing still fresh in mind, that 
most salutary exhortation that death whispers to us, namely, to 
start dying to things here and now, had a vigorous impact on me. 
There is nothing like packing and moving to convince us that we 
have by some means or other become curators of a no small- 
sized museum of odds and ends to which a certain amount of 
dying would be most beneficial, not only to ourselves who, as 
religious, have vowed complete estrangement from the superfluous, 
but, also and especially, to our community which must pay the 
very high shipping rates involved. I remember hauling a heavy 
wooden crate filled with tracts, treatises, and other treasures of 
great importance (?) over to the carpenter shop the day before 
the retreat started. The Brother Carpenter, busy all the year 
around in lots of six at a time with the many details incumbent 
on any carpenter in a large community, was at this particular time 
of hectic mass movement a hurried and harried man. But with 
the kindness and patience of his great Model, that holy man with 
the horny hands was busy re-enforcing, nailing down and tagging 
a whole array of crates, boxes and trunks, some of which had never 
been opened since their arrival. As he took my crate for similar 
handling, he sighed, ‘Father, if I had the money we paid out to the 
express company since I’ve been at this job, we could put up a new 
building.” An exaggeration, of course, but still very thought- 
provoking. 


We might think we are doing quite well in keeping our needs 
_ and possessions down to the chaste minimum that is characteristic 
of religious profession. But when it becomes necessary to gather, 
sort, and pack them into a trunk, it rapidly dawns on us that we 
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have been deceiving ourselves. The deception is all the more alarm- 
ing because it frequently stems from a good motive, namely, pro- 
viding for a future need. There is something of the squirrel in 
nearly all of us, that impulse to take and store away for future use. 
Something catches our eye; and, although we would never have 
known of its existence if it had not fallen under our gaze (the 
dangers of the roving eye that St. Paul warns us against), still we 
take and hoard it. “I may have some use for that someday!” It 
may even be something ordinary and practical that comes our way, 
like extra clothes. We really don’t need them, here and now, but the 
squirrel in us takes over, so we accept them and stack them away, 
justified, we think, because we are really saving the superior a future 
expense. W/e come across a fine article in a journal or a new book of 
special interest to us appears, and right away we must have our own 
copy. “It might not be in the library when I want it, and besides 
this copy will end up in the library anyway.” End up, perhaps, 
but in the meantime it becomes one more item in the museum added 
to an ever-growing collection of literature earmarked for future 
perusal, that will have to be cared for, dusted, crated and freighted. 
Without wishing to enter any argument with the S.P.C.A., a prayer- 
inspired resolution that would deal death to this particular rodent, 
the squirrel within us, would leave not only our rooms but also our 
souls far less cluttered up, for the more we detach ourselves from 
“things” (and one fine way is to subtract them from us), the 
easier it becomes to give our full attention to God. 


Another eye-opener stems from the annoying task of gather- 
ing and packing. In the process, our things are bound to get 
scattered around the room, removed from their normal inconspicu- 
ous resting places where they had gradually lost their full identity 
and significance; we now see them in a new spot, on tabletops or 
conspicuous window sills, where their very newness of location 
draws our eye, and restores to them their full personality. And 
our eyes widen in amazement as they see, as though for the first 
time, the little pirates that have been stealing our time and attention. 
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Light literature has its place as an occasional diversion, but it has 
a constant insidious way of telling us that this is the occasion. Little 
side interests we turn to for a few minutes’ breather, which look 
harmless enough when out of sight in the closet now, spread out 
on the floor prior to packing, give us fair warning that they could 
be competing for first place with what should be our main interests. 


We are told that Blessed Peter Faber would every year put to 
common use all the things he had in his possession. Others, 
inflamed with a similar zeal for holy poverty, would periodically, 
generally at the time of their annual retreat, lay out every single 
item they possessed and would pass judgment on their need of 
them. Whatever they saw that was superfluous or could be done 
without, they immediately disposed of. Is it possible that the very 
thought of the labor involved in having to display all their holdings 
strikes terror into the hearts of some religious? As annoying as 
packing and moving can be, it certainly gives us just such an oppor- 
tunity. If we passed a similar honest judgment on our chattels 
before consigning them to the hold of the trunk, it’s a safe bet 
that our cargo would be a good bit lighter, and so would our hearts. 


We all know that we will someday die. That day is fast ap- 
proaching when we will leave our room for the last time, without 
the opportunity, perhaps, for even a hasty tidying. Our desk with 
all its contents will become common property. Our bookcase, still 
holding the many pieces we intended getting around to, will now 
become part of the house library. Our clothes in the drawers and 
closet will be worn by someone else who approximates our dimen- 
sions. All this is sure to happen in some form or other. But we 
could steal the jump on death if, like some unpleasant task that we 
do in parts to cushion ourselves against its full brunt, we take death, 
too, piecemeal and begin to die now little by little. Start dying now 
to the many things that make up our life, to persons, places and 
things, but especially to things, so important precisely because of 
their seeming unimportance. Die to them now so that the re- 
mainder of our days may be filled more completely with Christ. 
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Survey of Roman Documents 
R. F. Smith, S.J. 


new department which will appear regularly in future 
issues of the magazine. It will not be superfluous to set 
down in this initial article the reason for beginning the depart- 
ment and the method which will be followed in the writing of the 


articles. 


W ITH this article REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS inaugurates a 


Basically the reason for the department would seem to be 
this: All personal perfection as well as every apostolate must 
be ecclesiastical, that is, they both must be in accordance with 
the mind of the Church. Since the mind of the Church is known 
most easily through the teachings of the Roman Pontiff, in whom 
the plenitude of the Church’s teaching power is to be found, 
it is certainly useful and even necessary that religious conse- 
crated to spiritual perfection and engaged in either the con- 
templative or the active apostolate should have some contact 
with the current pronouncements and documents of the Holy 
See. It is the hope of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS that this new 
department will in some measure meet this need for sustained 
contact with the current teaching of the Vicar of Christ. 


As to the method to be followed in these articles, the general 
plan will be to provide a summary of papal documents as these 
are published in the official Vatican publication, Acta A postolt- 
cae Sedis (hereafter to be referred to by the usual abbreviation 
AAS).' The present article will attempt to give a survey of those 
papal documents which have appeared between January 1, 1956, 
and May 31, 1956. The following article—which will appear 
in the March, 1957, issue—will then cover the documents ap- 
pearing between June 1, 1956, and September 30, 1956, while 





1In the present survey, all references to 44S are to 1956 Ah, 48) unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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the May, 1957, issue will survey the remaining documents of 
the year 1956. Succeeding issues of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
will then begin a progressive survey of the docurnents appear- 


ing in the 1957 AAS. 


In the period January 1, 1956, through May 31, 1956, the 
two most important documents issued by the Holy Father were 
two encyclical letters, one on the subject of sacred music, the 
other on devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord. 


On Sacred Music 


The encyclical Cn Sacred Music (the Latin title is 
Musicae Sacrae Disciplina) is dated December 25, 1955; 
but, since its official publication was in the 1956 4AS, pp. 5-25, 
it is properly included in the present survey of papal documents 
of the first five months of the current year. 


It is noteworthy that the Holy Father has put his teaching 
on sacred music in the form of an encyclical rather than in one 
of the other customary, but less solemn forms of papal docu- 
ments. The present document, it would seem, is the first 
encyclical to be devoted exclusively to the matter of sacred music; 
and the selection of this particular curial form would seem to 
be a clear indication of the importance which Pius XII attaches 
to the subject of sacred music which, as he says in the course of 
his encyclical, has its own peculiar efficacy to lift the hearts of 
men to the things of God and which, more than any other form 
of sacred art, enters intimately into the official worship which 
the Church offers to the Divine Majesty. 


The encyclical begins with a history of sacred music from 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, through the 
rise in Christian times of Gregorian chant, of polyphony, and of 
various instrumental accompaniments, to the latest directives of 
recent popes on the matter of Church music. After outlining 
the general principles which must direct all sacred art and hence 
also sacred music, the encyclical then considers two types of 
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sacred music: liturgical music and “popular” or, as it is more 
often called in the document, religious music. 


Liturgical music, according to the encyclical, is that sacred 
music used in the Church’s liturgy; since its outstanding charac- 
teristic must be holiness and since Gregorian chant so admirably 
embodies this quality, it is this chant that should be most widely 
used throughout the entire Church, with no prejudice, however, 
to specific exceptions granted by the Holy See, nor to the 
liturgical chants of other rites. Pius XII is notably insistent on 
this widespread use of Gregorian chant as a fitting symbol of 
the universality of the Church which transcends all national and 
local distinctions. Because of his desire for this widespread use 
of chant, the Pope insists that training in Gregorian chant should 
be a necessary part of the Christian education of youth through- 
out the world. 


The universality manifested by the chant must also be 
expressed linguistically: for the only language to be used in 
this liturgical music is Latin. One exception, however, is noted 
with respect to solemn high Mass. In those places where there 
exists a long-standing or immeiorial custom of singing vernacu- 
lar hymns at solemn high Mass after the liturgical words have 
been sung in Latin, this custom may be continued, if the ordinary 
of the place judges that the custom cannot be prudently abol- 
ished. Nevertheless, in no case may the liturgical words be sung 


in the vernacular. 


The Holy Father is careful to point out that what he has 
said with regard to Gregorian chant is not to be construed as an 
exclusion of polyphonic music from the Church’s liturgy. On 
the contrary, polyphonic compositions can contribute greatly 
to the beauty of the sacred rites, provided that what is profane, 
exaggerated, or overly difficult be eliminated. These same rules 
also apply to the use of musical instruments among which the 
organ holds the principal place, though other instruments may 
also be used, “especially stringed instruments played with a bow, 
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for these have an indescribable power of expressing the joyful 
and sorrowful sentiments of the soul.” 


The second type of sacred music, termed in the encyclical 
religious music, consists of hymns generally in the vernacular 
and set to melodies in consonance with the musical traditions of 
the nation or place in which they are used. One of the notable 
characteristics of the present encyclical is the attention it gives to 
this type of music; the encyclical treats the matter at consider- 
able length and even gives it, as shall be seen, a definite, though 
modest, place at certain liturgical ceremonies. 


These hymns should be simple, brief, religiously grave, and 
above all in accordance with Catholic doctrine. They may not 
be used at solemn high Mass, as has already been noted, but 
they may profitably be used at other Masses, provided they are 
suitably adapted to the different parts of the Mass. This same 
religious music may be used in churches for extra-liturgical func- 
tions, as well as outside of churches in processions, meetings, 
and so forth. They are as well an important vehicle of religi- 
ous education of the young. The bishops of the world are urged 
to foster this type of sacred music, while missionaries are advised 
by the Holy Father that religious music of this type is an im- 
portant aid to their apostolate. 


There follow various directives to the bishops of the world 
and to superiors of religious communities by which they can 
effectively foster sacred music, and the document concludes 
with the hope that through “this noblest of the arts . . . the 
Church’s children may give to the triune God a due praise ex- 
pressed in fitting melodies and sweet harmonies.” 


On the Sacred Heart 


The second encyclical (Haurietis aquas) , which treats of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, is dated May 15, 1956, and 
appeared in AAS, pp. 309-353. Occasioned by the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the extension of the feast of the Sacred 
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Heart to the universal Church, the document derives its title 
from the prophecy of Isaias, in which the prophet foretells the 
gifts of God to be present in the Messianic kingdom; among 
these gifts, thinks the Holy Father, devotion to the Heart of 
Christ is orie of the greatest. If any single impression is para- 
mount after the reading of this lengthy encyclical, that impression 
is that Pius XII is deeply concerned that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart be securely and solidly founded on the great dog- 
matic truths of the Christian religion. 


After briefly pointing out that the Heart of Christ is given 
divine honor because that Heart is hypostatically united to the 
Person of the Divine Word and because the Heart of Christ 
is a natural symbol of His infinite love for the human race, the 
Vicar of Christ then searches the Scriptures for an understanding 
of this devotion. Though Scripture nowhere refers to a special 
worship directed to the physical Heart of Christ as a symbol of 
His love, there can be no doubt that in both the Old and the 
New Testaments the love of God for men is the commanding 
truth mirrored under various images and figures which prepare 
the way for that definitive sign and symbol of divine love which 
is the Sacred Heart of Christ. 


If the love of God for men is shown in the Old Testa- 
ment by such words as those of Isaias 49, 15: “Can a woman 
forget her infant so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? 
And if she should forget, yet will I not forget thee,” still it is in 
the Gospels that we come to the fullest knowledge of God’s love 
for men, since the Gospels tell us of our redemption; and that 
redemption is first and foremost a mystery of a love that was 
rooted at once in justice and in mercy. It was a just love, be- 
cause Christ redeemed mankind out of love for His heavenly 
Father to whom He wished to give due and abundant satisfaction 
for sin; and it was a merciful love, for He entered the work of 
redemption out of love for the human race, since He saw that 
mankind of itself could not expiate its own sins. 
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It must be remembered, however, that since Christ was truly 
God and truly man, His love was at once divine and human; 
similarly too ic must be recalled that His human love was of two 
kinds, intellectual and sensible. The Heart of Christ, then, can 
tightly be considered as the symbol and sign of this threefold 
love which was the motive force of all Christ’s words, actions, 
teachings, miracles, and gifts. When, therefore, “we adore 
the most sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, in it and through it we 
are adoring both the uncreated love of the Divine Word as well 
as His human love, His other affections, and His virtues.” 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart accordingly “is nothing less than 
devotion to the divine and human love of the Incarnate Word 
as well as devotion to the love which the Father and the Holy 


Spirit have for sinful men.” 


We may be assured then, says the Roman Pontiff, that 
the devotion by which the love of God and of Christ are honored 
under the symbol of the wounded Heart of Christ was at no time 
foreign to the piety of the faithful; nevertheless, the devotion to 
the Heart of Christ as a symbol of both His divine and human 
love underwent a gradual development in the history of which 
many saints, especially St. John Eudes and St. Margaret Mary, 
made great contributions. Nevertheless, the remarkable growth 
of this devotion can be fully explained only by the fact that it 
is in complete accord with the Christian religion which is pri- 


marily a religion of love. 


The contemplation, therefore, of the physical Heart of 
Christ is no hindrance to the purest love of God Himself; for 
from the physical Heart of Christ we are led to the contempla- 
tion of his human sensible love, then to his human intellectual 
love, and finally to His divine love. Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart then can rightly be considered as a perfect profession of 
the Christian religion, and those who depreciate the value of this 
devotion rashly offend God Himself. It should, however, be 
remembered that devotion to the Sacred Heart is not primarily 
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concerned with external acts of piety; nor should the principal 
motive for the practice of this devotion be private promises of 
temporal or eternal benefits, for such promises have been made 
only to lead us to the observance of our principal Christian 
duties of love and expiation. 


The Holy Father concludes his encyclical by urging the 
fostering of devotion to the Sacred Heart which he foresees 
will lead many to return to the religion of Christ, will vivify 
the faith of many others, and will unite all the faithful more 
closely with our most loving Redeemer, so that throughout the 
entire world the kingdom of Christ may grow, that kingdom 
which is a “kingdom of truth and of life, a kingdom of holiness 
and of grace, a kingdom of justice, of love, and of peace.” 


Occasional Addresses 


The documents to be considered next are the official texts 
of those addresses which the Holy Father customarily gives on 
certain dates or occasions of each year. The first that naturally 
comes to notice is the Christmas Eve address, given, of course, 
on December 24, 1955, but officially published in the 1956 AAS, 
pp. 26-34. The general theme of this address is security. 
Genuine security, says the Holy Father, must be founded 
on Christ; modern forgetfulness of Christ has also led man 
to forget the true nature of man and the social order which 
is based on that nature and which alone provides a solid founda- 
tion for human security. The modern world has instead mis- 
takenly placed its hopes for security on the exclusively material- 
istic foundation of technical and scientific progress and of ever- 
accelerated social productivity. Modern Christians, however, 
mindful that the Incarnation of the Word has emphasized human 
nature as a basic norm of the moral order, should utilize not 
merely natural but also supernatural means for the sane ordering 
of things within the limits set by God Himself. 


Human security being impossible without world peace, the 
Holy Father then considers this matter and firmly points out to 
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the nations of the world their obligation in conscience to come 
to a mutual agreement that would effectively secure all three of 
the following aims: renunciation of experimentation with atomic 
weapons; abolition of the use of such weapons; and a general 
control over the making of atomic armaments. 


Finally, human security demands the elimination of those 
quarrels between nations that might lead to war. Here the matter 
of western and especially European colonialism must be faced; 
the Pontiff warns that nations should not be deprived of a just 
progressive political liberty and urges the West to recognize this 
principle and at the same time to set itself to the task of extend- 
ing its genuine values to those regions yet untouched by those 


values. 


If the general theme of the Holy Father’s Christmas Eve 
message was security, his Easter message given on April 1, 1956, 
and published in AAS, pp. 184-188, centers around the general 
topic of serenity. Real serenity of soul, the Pope remarks, can 
be based only on faith, on the “Do not fear” of the risen Christ, 
and on the conviction that mankind will share the glory of 
Christ’s victory. It is such a faith that gives to the Church and 
her children that strong confidence which is the necessary pre- 
requisite for peace and which never permits her or them to 
despair of the attainment of peace. This peace, since it is not 
a state of repose resembling death, but is rather something 
dynamic, accompanying activity, does not nevertheless flow from 
every kind of activity. A witness to this truth is to be found 
in that activity of the contemporary world which centers around 
the use of nuclear energy; this activity can bring much good on 
many levels of human existence, but it can also cause untold 
destruction, death, and consequently fear. Pius XII concludes 
his message with the prayer that the light and strength of Christ 
may check nations in their race for nuclear weapons. 


Christmas and Easter have long been traditional occasions 
for special addresses of the Holy Father; it would seem that 
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henceforth May 1, which is now dedicated to St. Joseph the 
Worker, will also be the date of an annual address to Christian 
workers. In the speech which the Holy Father addressed on 
May 1, 1956, to the Association of Christian Workers of Italy 
(AAS, pp. 287-292), Christian workers are reminded that they 
find their unity in Christ the Redeemer of all and in the Church 
the mother of all. Christian worker movements are not in 
competition with other groups, nor in fear of them; rather they 
exist only that Christian workers may be the apostles of Christ 
among these workers who do not yet know Him or who reject 


Him. 
On States of Perfection 


Four papal documents of the early part of 1956 are directly 
concerned with aspects of the various states of perfection. Con- 
sideration of these documents may well begin with the most 
general of them, a decree of the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious dated March 26, 1956, and appearing in AAS, pp. 
295-296. The decree is concerned with norms regarding con- 
gresses and conventions which treat of the renovation and adapta- 
tion of the states of perfection. According to the decree, con- 
ventions or congresses, courses of lectures, and special schools, 
which are instituted for members of states of perfection and 
in which the matters discussed pertain to the internal life, juridi- 
cal condition, or the formative training of such states of perfec- 
tion, are not to be held without previous consultation with the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious.” Consequently promoters 
or presiding officers of such courses or conventions should send 
to the same Congregation before the meeting a list of the topics 
to be considered as well as of the speakers who are scheduled. 
After the convention, the presiding officer should report to the 
same Congregation the matters treated, the discussions engaged 


*Father Smith is simply giving an accurate rendition of the content of 
the Roman documents. This particular passage on the norms of con- 
gresses, conventions, and so forth, may reguire further explanation, We 


hope to give that in a subsequent number of the REVIEW.—Ed. 
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in, and in general everything which treats of the adaptation and 
renovation of the states of perfection. Where, however, there 
already exist federations or councils of major superiors, which 
possess their own statutes and commissions approved by the Holy 
See, they can choose and propose to the Congregation the names 
of men who will be able to speak at such conventions or courses 
of lectures. Finally, to ordinaries of the place is commended 
the praiseworthy practice of calling together members of those 
states of perfection which have a house and exercise the min- 
istry within their dioceses, to examine and paternally discuss with 
them those matters which pertain to their ministries, insofar as 
these are matters of legitimate concern to the dioceses. 


The second of the four documents concerning states of 
perfection refers only to clerical states of perfection. The docu- 
ment is an apostolic constitution of the Holy Father, entitled 
Seat of Wisdom (Sedes Sapientiae), dated May 31, 1956, 
and published in AAS, pp. 354-365. The constitution begins 
by noting that while in earlier ages of the Church, states of per- 
fection were not generally conjoined to the dignity of the priest- 
hood, still in modern times the conjunction of such states of 
perfection with the priesthood is a common practice in the 
Church. It is obvious, then, that such clerical states of 
perfection require special norms by which both the religious 
and priestly training of their members may be secured. Up 
to the present time such norms have been furnished by the 
constitutions and statutes of each group, together with a number 
of prescriptions and recommendations of the Holy See; in 
recent times, however, a need has been felt for general ordina- 
tions that would apply to all clerical states of perfection; it is 
the purpose of the present constitution to provide for this need 
by setting forth a number of pertinent statutes to be observed 
by all clerical states of perfection. 


After recalling that every true vocation has a divine element 
(grace) and an ecclesiastical element (choice by a legitimate au- 
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thority) , the constitution also recalls the truth that every genuine 
vocation to a clerical state of perfection requires a training that 
will lead not only to religious perfection, but also to priestly and 
apostolic perfection. This training should lead to the formation 
of the perfect man in Christ Jesus; it should perfect body and 
soul, cultivate all the natural virtues, develop a virile and humane 
personality as a solid natural foundation for the supernatural 
life; and, above all, it must lead to the supernatural sanctification 
of the soul, every activity of which must be animated by an 
ardent love for God and for neighbor. 


Having given this general sketch of what training should 
be in a clerical state of perfection, the Holy Father then limits 
his attention to the intellectual and pastoral formation of such 
states and proceeds to give detailed statutes on the matter. In 
the case of intellectual training in those fields which are also the 
object of study for persons in the world, superiors should make 
every effort that such training for their subjects should be in no 
way inferior to that given in the world. As for philosophy and 
theology, the students should be instilled with a reverent fidelity 
to the teaching authority of the Church; they should be taught 
to investigate new problems with the utmost diligence and at 
the same time with the greatest of prudence and caution, while 
all of philosophy and theology should be in accordance with the 
doctrine and principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Both teachers and students should remember that ecclesias- 
tical studies should be directed not merely to intellectual train- 
ing, but also tc a complete religious, priestly, and apostolic for- 
mation; hence, intellectual instruction should be joined with 
prayer and contemplation. The entire training should be adapted 
to the refutation of modern errors and to the meeting of modern 
needs. 


To holiness and fitting knowledge must be added a care- 
ful pastoral preparation, which should be begun at the incep- 
tion of the course of studies, gradually elaborated throughout 
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the whole time of training, and finally perfected in a special “‘ap- 
prenticeship” to be made after the completion of the study of 
theology. All this pastoral preparation should be directed toward 
the formation of a perfect apostle according to the aim of each 
religious institute. The training should include instruction in 
psychology, catechetics, social problems, and other such topics. 
All this should be supplemented by practical pastoral work which 
should culminate in the “‘apprenticeship” which should be under 
the direction of experienced and qualified men. 


These general statutes are to be observed by all to whom 
they are applicable; moreover, the Holy Father grants to the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious the power to issue further 
ordinations and instructions by which the present general statutes 
can be reduced most effectively to practice. 


The Holy Father’s directives regarding the “‘apprenticeship” 
to be made in every clerical state of perfection after the study 
of theology bring us to a consideration of the third of the four 
documents that have been noted as dealing directly with states 
of perfection. The Society of Jesus has always possessed a third 
year of probation made after theology and similar at least to 
some extent to the “apprenticeship” mentioned by Pius XII. 
On March 25, 1956, the Holy Father delivered an allocution 
to the instructors of this third year of probation, who were all 
gathered together in Rome at the time. In the course of his al- 
locution the Pope insisted on the value and need of such a third 
probation even and especially today; moreover, he emphasized 
that this year of probation should be conducted in strict accord- 
ance with the path laid out by the founder of the Society of 
Jesus; the young priests who make this third year of probation 
should strive to understand the spirit of their Institute; and the 
Holy Father concludes by urging the tertian instructors to do 
everything in their power to make the year of third probation a 
success. In itself, it may be noted, this allocution is of special 
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interest only to the Society of Jesus, but in the light of the Holy 
Father’s later directive on the “apprenticeship” to be made in 
every clerical state of perfection, the allocution takes on a wider 
interest and importance. 


The last of the four documents which deal directly with 
states of perfection pertains only to those intended for women. 
This document is in the special form called a Motu Proprio, 
a form which is customarily used when it is desired to emphasize 
the fact of the personal intervention of the Holy Father in con- 
nection with whatever is discussed in the document. The present 
document, the title of which is Nihil Ecclesiae, is dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1956, and is in AAS, pp. 189-192. The document 
deals with the Institute Regina Mundi (Queen of the World) ; 
before examining its contents it may be well to recall briefly the 
nature and history of the Institute. It was founded in Rome 
for the higher education especially in the sacred sciences of 
women who are members of states of perfection. The founda- 
tion of the Institute was decided upon in 1952; it began to func- 
tion for the first time in 1954; and in 1955 it was officially 
erected by the Sacred Congregation for Religious. The present 
Motu Proprio, now gives the Institute its definitive juridical 
form. According to the document the Institute Regina Mundi 
is now accorded the honor of being a pontifical institute which 
henceforth will be under the supervision of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Seminaries and Universities. The Holy Father grants 
to the Institute the right and power to confer degrees on those 
students who have successfully fulfilled all the requirements of 
the Institute. Possessors of such degrees will be canonically 
approved for teaching in any secular or religious schools for 
women, according to the norms for each particular type of 
degree. To teach, however, in lay schools for men, the require- 
ments prescribed by law must be observed. The final power 
granted the Institute by the Holy Father is that of aggregating to 
itself those schools, institutes, or departments thereof which 
appear to the Institute to have affinities with itself. 
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There is no need to stress the importance of the Institute 
Regina Mundi for the life of religious women in the Church; 
its foundation and its present elevation to the dignity of a pon- 
tifical institute mark one of the most important steps in the Holy 
Father’s program of renovation and accommodation of the 
Church’s states of perfection. 


Mainly for Teachers 


A number of papal documents published in the first half 
of 1956 will be of interest to those religious who are engaged in 
the apostolic ministry of teaching. In a speech to a group of 
Catholic elementary school teachers of Italy, the Holy Father 
outlined his answer to the three questions: What should a teacher 
be? What should a teacher know? What should a teacher 
resolve to accomplish? A teacher, said the Pontiff, should be a 
close imitator of the unique Teacher, Christ. He should not 
only have a firm grasp of the matter he teaches, but should also 
have a sympathetic understanding of the children he instructs. 
The teacher should strive to give not only a knowledge of as- 
signed scholastic matter but should also give his charges a vital 
grasp of their Catholic religion and should attempt to cooperate 
with God’s desire that saints should be found today ever. among 
children. Finally, the teacher should not be content merely with 
group instruction but should try to give a reasonable amount of 
personal and individual attention to each child. 


In the course of the busy life of communicating knowledge, 
it is easy for a religious to forget or neglect the prime importance 
of fostering in their students a deeply spiritual and interior life. 
The necessity for such a spiritual life in young people today, 
surrounded as they are by a culture absorbed in the development 
of techniques for the control of the external world, is admirably 
stressed by Pius XII in an allocution given to a group of young 


French women on April 3, 1956 (44S, pp. 272-277). 


Teachers on the college level will find an inspiring state- 
ment of the meaning of Christian humanism and of the relation- 
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ship between the Church and human culture in an allocution 
which Pius XII addressed to a group of archaeologists, historians, 
and historians of art on March 9, 1956. In the course of the 
speech, the text of which is given in AAS, pp. 210-216, the 
Holy Father states that the Church does not identify herself with 
any one culture, for religion of itself is independent of culture, 
as can be seen, for instance, by the historical fact that Greece at 
the height of its brilliant culture never reached the lofty idea 
of God and of morality which the Hebrews with a much lower 
culture expressed in their sacred writings. 


. Moreover, the Church has received no special divine com- 
mand with regard to the cultural order; her aim is the purely 
religious one of leading souls to God. On the other hand, the 
Church is not hostile to human culture, for the striving for such 
culture puts into execution a commandment given to all of man- 
kind by God Himself: ‘‘Fill the earth and subdue it” (Genesis 
1, 28). Moreover, every sound cultural advance strikes a pro- 
portionate equality between material progress on the one hand 
and spiritual and moral progress on the other. Fucthermore, 
cultural decadence has generally been preceded by religious de- 
cadence, so that while religion is independent of the kind and 
degree of culture, still every enduring culture possesses an inti- 
mate relationship with religion. 


This is shown in the history of the Church, for merely 
through her presence and religious activity she has influenced 
the culture of humanity. Her liturgy, her educational work, her 
charitable and social achievements, her works of sacred art, her 
volumes of theological knowledge are all cultural values of the 
first importance. Besides, the Church has influenced the cul- 
tural life of mankind in a deeper, if less immediately apparent 
way, by her orientation of life towards a personal and paternal 
God, by her respect for the personal dignity of the individual, 
by her esteem for manual labor, by her insistence on monogamic 
and indissoluble marriage. It can be said indeed that the soul 
of western culture is constituted by those Christian principles 
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which the Church has transmitted and kept alive; and the culture 
of the West will retain its vitality only so long as it does not lose 
its soul. Moreover, concludes the Holy Father, the Church 


Review for Religious 


stands ever ready to infuse these same animating principles into 
any and all human cultures. 

Religious who are teachers are frequently called upon to 
give critical reviews of books or to advise others on norms to be 
followed in such critical reviewing. They will find in an allocu- 
tion given by the Holy Father to a group of Italian priests 
engaged in the critical reviewing of books a wise catalogue of the 
qualities that should be possessed by a competent critic of books 
and literature (cf. 44S, pp. 127-135). 

The next document to be considered is directly addressed 
to all Catholic colleges and universities, as well as to seminaries 
and religious houses of study. The document is a decree of the 
Holy Office, dated February 2, 1956, and published in 44S, 
pp. 144-145. The decree is concerned with that system of 
thought which is termed situation ethics. This type of ethics, 
says the decree, is characterized by the opinior that the ultimate 
and decisive norm for human action is not objective reality, but 
rather the internal judgment and intuition which each individual 
forms in the presence of each concrete situation in which he 
finds himself. This judgment and intuition do no consist in 
the application of a general objective law to a particular case, but 
are immediate acts of the intellect which, at least in many cases, 
are neither measured nor measurable by any objective norm. 


The Holy Office points out that many of the teachings of 
this situation ethics are contrary to reason, are vestiges of rela- 
tivism and modernism, and depart from traditional Catholic 
teaching. Hence the Holy Office by this decree forbids that 
situation ethics—by whatever name it may be called—should be 
taught or approved in any university, college, seminary, or re- 
ligious house of study. Similarly it is forbidden to propagate the 
same doctrine in books, dissertations, conferences, or in any 
other way. 
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Many Catholic colleges and schools in this country annually 
conduct Scripture meetings or conventions of one kind or 
another; such institutions then will be affected by an instruction 
issued by the Biblical Commission on December 15, 1955, and 
officially published in 44S, pp. 61-64. The purpose of the instruc- 
tion is to lay down norms that henceforth should govern all 
biblical associations and meetings. The instruction first notes 
that all biblical associations, their activities, and their projects 
are to be subject to the competent ordinary. In the case of 
diocesan associations or conventions, the competent ordinary is 
the ordinary of that diocese. If, however, the association or 
convention is inter-diocesan then the competent ordinary is the 
ordinary in whose diocese the presiding officer of the association 
has his headquarters or the ordinary of the diocese where the 
meeting or convention is to be held. 


New biblical associations or groups are not to be organized 
except with the approbation of the competent ordinary, whose 
duty it is to examine and approve their statutes. Moreover, 
the presiding officer of every biblical association or group must 
annually give to the competent ordinary a report covering the 
status, membership, and activities of his organization. Conven- 
tions, such as Bible Weeks or Bible Days, in which the audience 
is composed of persons who are not professional students of 
Scripture, may not be held without the consent and approbation 
of the competent ordinary. The same ordinary should be previ- 
ously informed of the matters to be discussed in such meetings 
and the speakers who will treat of them. After such meetings the 
presiding officer should submit to the same ordinary a brief 
report, giving the topics, discussions, and conclusions of the 
meeting. He should also send the same report to the secretary 
of the Biblical Commission, together with a copy of the conven- 
tion program and a list of the speakers. 


The above norms concerning conventions do not apply to 
those meetings or conventions which are intended for profes- 


sors of Sacred Scripture and for others qualified for the scien- 
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tific examination and discussion of biblical matters. Meetings of 
such persons, however, should be conducted in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine and the directives of the Holy See. From these 
meetings of Scripture specialists, non-specialists should be ex- 
cluded. 

Those in charge of conventions or meetings for non-spe- 
cialists should see to it that the matters treated in such meetings 
contribute to genuine progress in faith and in the spiritual life 
and that they stimulate a sincere love for Scripture. Speakers 
at such meetings should be well-versed in Scripture and under- 
stand besides the intellectual and spiritual background of their 
audiences. They should present for consideration matters that 
are clearly and well established rather than present difficulties 
or treat of matters that remain doubtful. When, however, it 
seems advisable to treat of difficulties and objections, these should 
be proposed objectively and honestly and given a sound answer 
based on scientific considerations. 


For Nurses and Doctors 

Two documents of the Holy Father during the period 
treated in this article will be of special interest to those religious 
who are engaged in hospital work and the care of the sick. The 
first of these documents is the text of the allocution given by 
the Holy Father to an international convention in Rome of per- 
sons engaged in the care of lepers. For the most part the allo- 
cution is devoted to a statement of the present status of medical 
science in regard to the cure of leprosy; but towards the end of 
the allocution the Holy Father makes a statement that surely 
applies not only to the treatment of lepers but also to all care 
for the sick. The statement is to the effect that while in the - 
treatment, rehabilitation, and social reorientation of lepers science 
and technique are important, the chief requisite is that of love 
for the leper. 

Hospital religious will also be interested in the remarks 
of Pius XII made on January 8, 1956, to an international group 
of doctors on the subject of natural painless childbirth (44S, 
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pp. 82-93). This method employs no artificial means such as drugs, 
but utilizes only the natural psychological and physical forces 
of the mother. Considered in itself, says the Pontiff, this method 
contains nothing objectionable from the viewpoint of morality. 
It should, moreover, be remembered that though some of the 
scientists who elaborated this method were men whose ideology 
was largely materialistic, still the method itself is independent 
of such ideology and contains nothing that is repugnant to the 
convinced Christian. Nor is it to be feared that this method of 
painless childbirth is contrary to the teaching of Scripture con- 
tained in Genesis 3, 16: “In sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren”; for the meaning of this passage, notes the Holy Father, 
is that motherhood will bring to the mother much that she will 
have to bear patiently. 
On Worship 

Not a few documents of the early part of 1956 treat of 
matters that pertain in some way to the Church’s life of worship, 
and it is these that must now be considered. The most important 
of these documents was a declaration of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites concerning certain aspects of the new Holy Week serv- 
ices. The declaration is dated March 15, 1956, (4AS, pp. 
153-154). 

The declaration begins by recalling that in the documents 
previously published regarding the revised services of Holy 
Week a distinction was made between the solemn celebration of 
these services (that is, with sacred ministers) and the simple 
celebration of the same (that is, without such ministers). Since 
certain doubts have arisen with regard to these matters, the 
Sacred Congregation has decided to issue the following clarifica- 


tions. 

First of all, the liturgical services of Palm Sunday, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday, and the Easter Vigil can be celebrated 
in the solemn way in all churches and in all public .and semi- 
public oratories where there is a sufficient number of sacred min- 
isters. However, in churches and in public and semi-public 
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oratories where there is not a sufficient number of sacred min- 
isters, these same services can be celebrated in the simple way. 
For the simple celebration of these services, however, a sufficient 
number of servers (clerical or non-clerical) must be available. 
At least three such servers must be had for the services of Palm 
Sunday and for those of Holy Thursday, while four are re- 
quired for the liturgical services of Good Friday and of the Easter 
Vigil. It is furthermore required that all these servers be care- 
fully instructed in the duties they are to perform at these services. 
According to this declaration, therefore, a double condition is 
required for the simple celebration of the liturgical services of 
Holy Week: a sufficient number of servers and a careful train- 
ing of them. Local ordinaries are to see to it that this double 
condition for the simple celebration of the services of Holy 
Week be exactly fulfilled. 

This same declaration of the Congregation of Rites con- 
tinues by directing that the liturgical services of Good Friday 
must always be held in those churches and oratories where on 
Holy Thursday there takes place the transference and reposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament after either the simple or the solemn 
celebration of the Mass for Holy Thursday. 

’ Moreover, if for any reason even the simple celebration of 
the Mass for Holy Thursday is impossible, the local ordinary 
can for pastoral reasons permit the celebration of two low Masses 
in churches and public oratories and one low Mass in semi- 
public oratories. The time of the celebration of these low 
Masses must be in accordance with the times specified for Holy 
Thursday in the original revision of the Holy Week services. 


With regard to the Easter Vigil the Sacred Congregation 
declares that the liturgical services of this Vigil can be cele- 
brated in those churches and oratories where the services of 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday were not performed; similarly 
too, the same Vigil services can be omitted in those churches 
and oratories where the functions of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday were held. 
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The final declaration of the Congregation of Rites is con- 
cerned with the question of bination during Holy Week. The 
Congregation directs that in the case of priests who have the care 
of two or more parishes the local ordinary can permit bination 
on Holy Thursday and for the Mass of the Easter Vigil and 
can likewise allow a repetition of the liturgical function of Good 
Friday. Such bination and repetition, however, may not be 
permitted in the same parish; and, where such bination and repe- 
tition are allowed, the norms for the time of the celebration of 
the functions of Holy Thursday and of the Easter Vigil must be 
adhered to, as they are set forth in the original decree on the 
revision of Holy Week. 


Another decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, this 
one dated April 24, 1956 (4AS, p. 237), approves the texts 
for the new Office, Mass, and Martyrology insert for the feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker. These texts are to be found in 
AAS, pp. 226-236. The same decree definitively assigns the 
feast of St. Joseph the Worker to May 1 with the liturgical rank 
of a double of the first class. The feast of the Apostles Philip 
and James is permanently transferred to May 11 with appro- 
priate changes in the Martyrology. The feast of the Solemnity 
of St. Joseph is henceforth abolished and the title “Patron of 
the Universal Church,” formerly attached to the feast of the 
Solemnity, is in the future to be attached to the principal feast 
of the saint which is celebrated on March 19. 


Three documents of the Congregation of Rites may next 
be noted; they concern various beatification and canonization 
processes. In 4AS, pp. 223-226, is given a decree of the Con- 
gregation affirming the heroic virtues of Venerable Pope Innocent 
XI (who has since been beatified). In a second decree (44S, 
pp. 221-222), the Congregation approved the reassumption of 
the cause for the canonization of Blessed Mary Teresa de Soubi- 
ran, while a third degree (44S, pp. 149-152) approved the 
introduction of the cause for beatification of the Servant of God, 
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Basil Anthony Moreau, founder of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. 


The last of the documents which concern in some way the 
Church’s life of worship is an apostolic letter of the Holy Father, 
dated March 11, 1955, but published in the 1956 AAS, pp. 
259-260. In this apostolic letter the Holy Father declares that 
henceforth St. Zita of Lucca is the heavenly patron of all girls 
and women employed in domestic work. 


Varia 


The last part of this survey will be concerned with a brief 
summary of a few papal documents which fall outside the group- 
ings under which the other documents were considered. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956, the Holy Father addressed the parish priests 
and the Lenten preachers of Rome. His speech (4AS, pp. 
135-141) consisted of a lengthy exhortation that his listeners grow 
in a deep charity for each other and for the souls entrusted to 
their care. Speaking to an Italian farm group on April 11, 1956, 
the Pontiff (44S, pp. 277-282) extolled the rural way of life 
and encouraged farmers to live up to the duties of their state and 
occupation. AAS for 1956 also includes the text of the speech 
which the Pope delivered on November 10, 1955, to the Eighth 
Session of the Conference of the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation. The speech was concerned with the worldwide need for 
soil conservation and improvement; and the Holy Father noted 
with insistence that the love which prompts the study of such 
matters can be rooted only in the love that God Himself has for 


mankind. 


Finally it may be noted that the Holy Office by two decrees 
(AAS pp. 95-96) has condemned and piaced on the Index of 
Forbidden Books three works by A. Hesnard: Morale sans 
peché,; L’univers morbide de la faute; Manuel de sexologie 
normale et pathologique; and a book by Aldo Capitani 
entitled Religione aperta. 
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This concludes the present summary of papal documents 
published between January 1, 1956, and May 31, 1956. The 
article has made no attempt to summarize those documents which 
appeared during the same period and which deal with the divi- 
sion or establishment of dioceses, with curial appointments, with 
anniversary congratulations, and so forth, since these documents 
are in general of limited interest and importance. The next 
survey will cover the documents published in the 1956 AAS 
between June 1, 1956, and September 30, 1956. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Only books sent directly to the Book Review Editor, West Baden College, 


West Baden Springs, Indiana, are included in our Reviews and Announcements. 
The following books were sent to St. Marys. ] 


The Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical Context. Edited by Anne 
Fremantle. New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y.22,N. Y. $.50 (paper cover). 

Le Droit Des Religieux du Concile de Trente aux Instituts Seculiers. 
By Dom Robert Lemoine, O.S.B. Desclée De Brouwer & Cie, 22, Quai 
au Bois, Bruges, Belgique. 400 Fr. 

A Catholic Child’s Picture Dictionary. By Ruth Hannon. Catecheti- 
cal Guild Educational Society, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. $1.50. 

Ursulines in Training. By Sister Mary Gertrude, O.S.U. Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The Church and Its People. From Catholic Digest Reader. Cate- 
chetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. $.50. 

Enthronement of the Sacred Heart. By Reverend Francis Larkin, 
pon Catechetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 

30. 

Spiritual Guidance and the Varieties of Character. By Reverend 
Henry J, Simoneaux, O.M.I. Pageant Press, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., N. 
Y. 36,N. Y. $5.00. 

Blueprint for Christian Living. By Our Lady of Victory Missionary 
Sisters. Our Lady of Victory Press, Victory Noll, Huntington, Indiana. 
$.25. 

Catholic Pioneers in West Africa. By M. J. Bane, S.M.A. Clonmore 
& Reynolds Ltd., Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Le Patronage De Saint Joseph. Actes du Congrés d’études tenu a 
l’Oratoire Saint-Joseph, Montreal, ler-9 aofit 1955. Fides Editions, 25 
St. James St. East, Montreal. $10.00. 

Russia Will Be Converted. By John M. Haffert. Ave Maria Insti- 
tute, Washington, New Jersey. $1.00 (paper cover). 

Digest of Christ’s Parables for Preacher, Teacher, and Student. By 
Bernard J. Lefrois, S.SCR.D. Divine Word Publications, Techny, 


Illinois. 
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Papal Cloister of Nuns 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J 


I. General Matters 


1. General laws that govern papal cloister of nuns. The 
explanation that follows is based on all the general laws now in 
force on the papal cloister of nuns. These are the Code of 
Canon Law (cc. 514, § 2; 540, § 3; 597; 599-603; 605-606, 
§ 1; 1230, § 5; and 2342, 1°, 3°); the apostolic constitution, 
Sponsa Christi; the general statutes appended to this consti- 
tution; the instruction, Inter praeclara, of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious, November 23, 1950'; and the instruction 
of the same congregation, Inter cetera, March 25, 1956.” The 
instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, Nuper 
edito, February 6, 1924, has been abrogated.’ 


2. Purpose of papal cloister. The purpose of papal cloister, 
whether major or minor, is to facilitate and protect the observ- 
ance of the solemn vow of chastity and to foster the contempla- 


tive life. 


3.°On whom obligatory? Monasteries of nuns are houses of 
religious women in which solemn vows are either actually taken 
or should be taken according to their institute, even though 
because of a temporary exception only simple vows are still 
taken. Among the nuns found in the United States are: Bene- 
dictines of the Primitive Observance, Carmelites of the Ancient 
Observance, Discalced Carmelites, Cistercians of the Strict Ob- 
servance, Poor Clares, Dominicans of the Second Order, Do- 
minicans of the Perpetual Rosary, Franciscans of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Nuns of the Order of Our Lady of Charity of Ref- 





IThe last three of the documents cited are found in English in Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest, III, 221-48. 

2 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 48-1956-512-26. 

3 Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 314-20. 
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uge, Sacramentines, Ursulines, and Visitandines. Papal cloister, 
major or minor, must exist in all canonically erected monasteries 
of nuns, formal and non-formal, no matter how small the number 
of nuns (c. 597, § 1). The obligation of papal cloister in a 
new monastery or its restoration in an existing monastery begins 
from the moment determined in writing by the local ordinary. 
The following matters are to be referred to the Holy See: tem- 
porary or habitual special difficulties that impede the restoration 
of papal cloister; doubts as to whether the cloister should be 
major or minor; and a transition from major to minor cloister. 
The name and canonical state of nuns may not be retained 
without at least minor papal cloister; and any contrary statutes, 
indults, privileges, or dispensations are revoked. Common or 
episcopal cloister is no longer recognized for monasteries of 
nuns. If it is certain that not even minor cloister can be 
observed, the monastery is to be converted into a house of either 
a religious congregation or a society of women living in common 
without public vows. Concessions granted by the Holy See that 
do not exclude papal cloister, as also special statutes that in 
greater detail determine and adapt minor cloister for orders of 
nuns engaged in works of the apostolate, remain in force. 


4. Monasteries of major cloister. Major cloister is to exist 
in all monasteries that profess the purely contemplative life: 
a. as a matter of law if solemn vows are actually taken in the 
monastery; b. if possible, it should exist also when only simple 
vows are by indult and exception still taken in the monastery. 
However, minor cloister, especially as regards the punishment of 
a violation for going out (n. 25),' may be granted to the latter 
type of monastery and also prudently adapted according to the 
individuai case. 

With the approbation of the Holy See, a monastery of 
purely contemplative life may retain major cloister, even though 
the Apostolic See, for serious reasons and as long as these 


4Numbers in the text which are preceded by m. are cross references to the 
numbered sections of this article. 
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reasons persist, may have imposed or permitted some works of 
the apostolate. However, in this case only a few nuns and only 
a small part of the monastery, clearly distinct and separate from 
the part in which the community resides and follows common 
life (n. 17), may be destined for such works. 


5. Monasteries of minor cloister. Minor cloister must be 
used in monasteries of solemn or simple vows when many nuns 
and a notable part of the monastery are habitually destined for 
works of the apostolate. It appertains to the local ordinary along 
with the regular superior, if the monastery is in fact subject to 
the latter, to introduce minor cloister, unless the Holy See itself 
made provision for the particular monastery after the pro- 
mulgation of the apostolic constitution, Sponsa Christt. 


6. Persons obliged by papal cloister. All professed nuns 
of solemn or simple vows, even if only temporary, novices, and 
postulants have a grave obligation to observe papal cloister (c. 
540, $ 3; n. 15, c. 1°). Candidates enter the cloister to begin 
the postulancy with the permission of the local ordinary. If 
they are leaving or being dismissed, novices and postulants may 
depart from the monastery without any permission. The same free- 
dom of departure is true of professed who are leaving or have 
been excluded from further profession at the expiration of tem- 
porary vows and of all professed who are leaving or have been 


dismissed. 


II. Major Cloister 


7. Places within cloister (c. 597, $ 2). These are the entire 
monastery and attached buildings in which the nuns reside, i. e., 
the cells or rooms of the nuns, dormitories, infirmary; the choir 
reserved for the nuns; the chapter room and similar places, such 
as the community, recreation, and study rooms, and the library; 
refectory, kitchen; places for recreation and walking, community 
workrooms; and the parts of the parlors destined for the nuns. 
Grounds and gardens contiguous to the monastery, if their 
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entrance is only from within the monastery, or, when there is 
another entrance, that have been reserved for the use of the 
religious, are within the cloister. The cloister extends also to 
other places frequented by the nuns. 


The cloister should be indicated at least by a locked door 
and preferably by a sign such as Cloister, Enclosure, Reserved 
for Religious, Private, Entrance Forbidden (c. 597, § 3; n. 17). 


The determination and change of the boundaries of cloister 
appertain to the local ordinary, even if the monastery is subject 
to regulars. The boundaries may be changed permanently for 
a serious reason or temporarily for a proportionate or reasonable 
cause (c. 597, § 3; nn. 9, 17, 19). 


8. Places outside cloister (c.597, $ 2). These are the parts 
of the parlors destined for externs; the church and chapel, with 
the exception of the choir reserved for the nuns; the sacristy and 
adjoining places accessible to the clergy and ministers; the part 
of the confessional used by the confessor; the dwellings in which 
the extern sisters reside; and the sections destined for chaplains 
and guests. 


One monastery obtained an indult that permitted the nuns 
to enter the chapel reserved for the public and also the sacristy, 
provided the doors were closed, for the adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament during the day on Holy Thursday and also during 
the night until the morning of Good Friday (n. 9). 


9. Places temporarily within cloister. If it is really neces- 
sary at times for the nuns to attend to the church, sacristy, and 
adjoining places destined for worship, the local ordinaries may 
permit that cloister be extended to these places during the time 
of such work. They may similarly permit the temporary exten- 
sion of cloister to the sections of the parlors destined for externs 
and to other places adjoining the monastery if, because of the lack 
of extern sisters or other reasons, it is considered really necessary 
that the nuns at times perform some work in these places. All the 
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precautions prescribed below for the protection of cloister are to be 
observed in these places during such times (n. 15, a.). 


10. Entrance and visibility to be excluded (c. 602). The 
parts within cloister are not only to be safeguarded against any 
entrance but, as far as possible, the enclosure should be such 
that the nuns within cannot see nor be seen by persons outside. 
Therefore, the grounds and gardens are to be surrounded by a 
high wall or in some other effective manner, e. g., by a board 
fence, an iron or metal meshed fence, or a thick and solid hedge, 
according to the judgment of the local ordinary and the regular 
superior, consideration being given especially to the location, 
frequency of approach of seculars, and similar circumstances. 
Windows facing a street, neighboring houses, or permitting any 
communication whatever with externs are to be of opaque glass 
or furnished with stationary shutters or lattice work, so that the 
view in and out will be excluded. The nuns may have access 
to a terrace or place for walking on the roof of the monastery 
only if it is surrounded by a screen or some other effective means. 
Unless this is forbidden by their own stricter law, papal cloister 
does not prevent nuns from being able to see the altar; but they 
themselves should not be able to be seen by the faithful. 


11. Parlors and comportment in the parlor. As far as 
possible, the parlors should be located near the door of the mon- 
astery (c. 597, $ 2). The section of the parlor destined for the 
nuns is to be separated from the part intended for externs by 
two grilles, set apart from each other by some space and securely 
fixed, or by some other effective means to avoid the possibility 
of touch by persons on each side. The latter means is to be 
determined by the local ordinary and the regular superior, who 
have an obligation of conscience in this matter. The constitutions 
govern the nuns with regard to the parlors, i. e., the time and 
frequency of entrance, the quality of persons to be admitted, the 
comportment of the nuns, e. g., whether the grille or their faces 
should be veiled, the presence of a companion, etc. If the 
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constitutions appear to require any adaptation in this respect, 
recourse is to be made to the Holy See. The constitutions com- 
monly prescribe that conversations with externs are to be avoided 
as much as possible, are not to be protracted, that the nuns are 
not to occupy themselves with worldly or useless matters, and 
are to be religiously edifying in their deportment. Superiors 
are obliged to take care that the prescriptions of the constitutions 
regarding the reception of visitors are faithfully observed (c. 
606, $ 1). Local ordinaries, regular superiors, and the superi- 
oresses are also obliged to exercise careful vigilance that the visits 
of externs neither relax religious discipline nor weaken the 
religious spirit by useless conversation (c. 605). 


12. Turn. At the door of the monastery, in parlors, the sac- 
risty, and wherever it is needed, a turn or double box, according 
to the accepted usage, shall be inserted in the wall, through which 
necessary articles can be passed. Small openings are permitted 
in the turn to see what is being put into it. 


13. Going out of cloister (c. 601, § 1). Without the per- 
mission of the Holy See, all obliged by major cloister are for- 
bidden to go outside its limits as determined by ecclesiastical 
authority even for a short time and for any reason whatever 


except in the cases provided for in law. 


a. Not permitted. It is not permitted to leave the enclosure 
on the occasion of a clothing, profession, Communion, or similar 
matter. Without the permission of the Holy See, nuns may not 
pass, even for a short time, from one monastery to another of 
the same or a different order, except in the cases contained in the 
approved statutes of a federation (n. 27 a-c.). 


b. Cases of going out provided for in law (c. 601). These 
cases, if time permits, are to be previously authenticated by the 
local ordinary in writing; if not, he is to be informed afterwards 
of the departure from cloister. 1° Imminent danger of death 
or of other very serious evil, such as fire, flood, earthquake, a 
weakening of the building or walls in danger of falling, air 
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attacks, military invasion, and the urgent requisition of the mon- 
astery by military or civil authority. 2° A grave and urgent 
surgical operation or other grave and urgent medical care re- 
quired outside the cloister to save health, and a disease of anyone 
that is actually dangerous to the whole community. 3° If the 
same grave and urgent necessity arises in an extern sister or 
anyone performing her duties and she would otherwise be with- 
out proper assistance, the superioress personally or through 
another nun may go to her and may also take a companion. 


The local ordinaries of the United States possess the fol- 
lowing faculty: “To permit nuns to leave the cloister to undergo 
a surgical operation, even though there is no danger of death 
or of very great harm, for such time as may be strictly necessary, 
and with proper precautions.” Necessary and urgent dental 
work that cannot be performed within the monastery is included 
in this faculty. The apostolic delegate has the faculty: “Te 
allow nuns in case of sickness or for other just and grave reasons 
to live outside the religious house for a time to be fixed at their 
prudent discretion, on condition, however, that they shall always 
have the association and assistance of their relatives by blood 
or marriage or of some other respectable woman, that they shall 
live at home and elsewhere a religious life free from the society 
of men, as becomes virgins consecrated to God, and without 
prejudice to the prescription of canon 639.’” 


c. For civil rights and duties. It is also permitted, after a 
declaration by the local ordinary, to go out of the cloister when 
it is obligatory to exercise civil rights or fulfill civil duties. 


d. Dispensations and habitual faculties obtainable from the 
Holy See. Absolute moral necessities and important practical 
purposes are sufficient reasons for requesting proportionate dis- 


SBouscaren, of. cit., II, 37; cf. Creusen, Revue des Communautés Religieuses, 
3-1927-134; Bastien, Directoire Canonique, n. 713; Barry, Violation of the 
Cloister, 220-21. 

6Bouscaren, op. cit., I, 184; Creusen, ibid., 134-35; Bastien, ibid.; Barry, 
ibid., 222-23; Vermeersch, Periodica, 12-1924-(145)-(146). 
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pensations and also moderate and accurately defined habitual 
faculties from the Holy See. The latter, whether for a deter- 
mined time or number of cases, can be prudently granted to 
local ordinaries, regular ordinaries, or religious assistants for brief 
departures in the case of frequently occurring necessities. Such 
faculties are always to be exercised in the name of the Holy See; 
they may not be extended; and the limits and safeguards imposed 
are always to be accurately observed in the use of a dispensation 
or faculty. The following are examples of the necessities and 
practical purposes mentioned above: care of health outside 
the monastery; to visit a doctor, particularly a specialist, e. g., 
for the eyes, teeth, the application of x-rays, and for medical 
observation; to accompany or visit a sick nun outside the mon- 
astery; to supply for the deficiency of extern sisters or similar 
persons; to exercise supervision over farms, lands, buildings, or 
the dwellings occupied by extern sisters; to perform very im- 
portant acts of administration or business management that 
otherwise could not be carried out at all or only unsatisfactorily 
or poorly; monastic labor, whether apostolic or manual; the 
entrance upon an office in another monastery; and similar 
matters. Several monasteries of the United States had already 
obtained indults from the Holy See under one or some of the 
headings listed above. The permission for a companion to a 
sick nun has been restricted in very recent indults to an absence 
of one to three days. 


e. Conduct outside the monastery. Nuns are to go directly 
and only to the place for which the permission was granted. 
They are strictly obliged to observe the norms and safeguards 
prescribed for similar cases by c. 607, which forbids religious 
women to go out of the house alone except in a case of necessity, 
and those prescribed by the Holy See or enacted for religious 
women by local ordinaries. 


14. Admission of externs into cloister (c. 600). Without the 
permission of the Holy See, no person whatever, of any age or 
sex, may be admitted into the cloister of nuns. Unlike the papal 
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cloister of male regulars and the common cloister of congrega- 
tions, the papal cloister of nuns excludes also all persons of the 
same sex. The following are exempt from this prohibition and 
may be admitted without the permission of the Holy See. 


a. Canonical visitors (c. 600, 1°). The local ordinary, the 
regular superior of monasteries subject to him in fact, and a 
visitor delegated by either of the preceding or by the Holy See 
are permitted to enter and remain in the cloister only in the act 
of the canonical visitation and only to the extent ard time neces- 
sary for the local inspection, i. e., of buildings, gardens, etc. The 
visitor is to be accompanied into the cloister by at least one and 
preferably two clerics or religious men, even if lay brothers, of 
mature age. He may take three such companions. Thirty-five 
can be considered mature age, but the norm may also be based 
on character rather than on age. The companion is to remain 
with the visitor the whole time that the latter is within the cloister. 
The visitation of persons is to be conducted in the parlor, the 
visitor remaining outside cloister, except in the case of infirm 
nuns who cannot come to the parlor. 


All other parts of the visitation, as also the canonical exam- 
ination of postulants, novices, and professed, the presiding over 
elections, the ceremonies of clothing and profession, and all other 
diuties must be conducted from outside the cloister. 


b. Priests may enter the cloister only for the following min- 
istries. 


1° Confession of the sick (c. 600, 2°). For this purpose, the 
following confessors may enter the cloister: the ordinary of the 
community, special ordinary, extraordinary, supplementary, the 
confessor of seriously sick religious women, and any priest, even 
one not approved for confessions, with regard to a nun in danger 
of death. For confession, as also for extreme unction and the 
assistance of the dying, two nuns are to accompany the confessor 
to the cell of the sick nun and, after the confession or ministrations, 
to conduct him immediately to the cloister exit. 
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2° Communion of the sick, — unction, and the assis- 
tance of the dying (cc. 514, $ 2; 600, 2°). For these, the 
cloister may be entered by the oulinaas confessor of the com- 
munity or his substitute and, if these cannot be had, by any other 
priest. The substitute is the priest appointed at least implicitly 
for this duty by the local ordinary or by the ordinary confessor 
himself." Usually the substitute will be the chaplain or a priest 
who says Mass in the monastery. In the administration of Com- 
munion, the priest is to be accompanied by at least two nuns 
from his entrance until he leaves the cloister; if customary, the 
entire community may accompany the Blessed Sacrament in 
procession. 


3° Burial of the dead. The same priests as in the preceding 
paragraph and the ministers according to he rubrics may enter 
the cloister, where customary, for the burial of the dead.* 


4° Host dropped within cloister. A priest may enter the 
cloister to pick up the Host; or a nun may pick up the Host 
with the paten, a clean piece of paper, or her fingers and either 
consume it, if she has not already communicated, or give it 
to the priest. 


c. Supreme rulers and their wives (c. 600, 3°). While 
actually in power, even if not Catholics, kings, emperors, presi- 
dents of republics, and the governors of our states may enter 
the cloister with their retinue. The same is true of a woman 
who holds the supreme power in the state, with her retinue. This 
exemption does not apply to those who have been elected to, 
but have not as yet entered on, the office of supreme power, nor 
to persons who held supreme power in the past but do not hold 
it now, nor to cabinet members, senators, and congressmen. A 
wife in the sense of this canon is one who is commonly held as 
such, even though the marriage is invalid, e. g., because of a 
previous marriage. She and her retir:ue may be admitted into 


7 CE. Fanfani, De Iure Religiosorum, nn. 150; 310, 2°; 416. 
8C£. cc. 1230, § 5; 1231, § 2. 
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the cloister. The exemption is not confined to the country of 
the ruler and his wife but extends to all countries. The retinue 
in all these cases may consist of men or women or both. 


d. Cardinals (c. 600, 3°). Cardinals may enter the cloister 
in any country and may take with them one or two clerics or 
laymen of their household. 


e. Those whose work is necessary (c. 600, 4°). Doctors, 
surgeons, nurses, others competent in the care of the sick, 
stretcher bearers, architects, skilled workmen, other workmen, 
and similar persons, whose work is necessary for the monastery 
in the judgment of the superioress, may enter the cloister. For 
these, the superioress should previously obtain at least the 
habitual approval of the local ordinary. She may do so by 
presenting to him at the beginning of the year a list of all the 
persons whose services will most probably be required during 
the year. Permission may be legitimately presumed for their 
entrance when it is urgently necessary and sufficient time is lack- 
ing for recourse to the local ordinary. 


f. Nuns traveling. It is not improbable that on a legitimate 
journey a nun of the same or a different order, if in the latter 
case there is no other suitable lodging, may be admitted into the 
cloister. If possible, the previous approbation of the local 
ordinary is to be obtained.” 


g. Character and conduct of and with those admitted. 
Those frequently admitted into the cloister should be of very 
good reputation and high moral conduct. All who enter are to 
be conducted by two nuns through the monastery at their 
entrance and departure, and any stricter norms of the particular 
order are also to be observed. Externs are never to remain 
within the cloister longer than is necessary for the permitted 
entrance, and only the nuns obliged to do so by their office are 
to talk with them. The constitutions often prescribe that a bell 


ICE. Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 1170; De Carlo, Jus Religiosorum, 303-04; 
Jombart, Traite de Droit Canonique, 645-46; Barry, op. cit., 178-81. 
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is to signal the presence of any extern in the cloister, that the 
nuns may veil their faces or withdraw from that part of the 


cloister. 


15. May not be admitted. a. Preachers. Preaching is to 
be done from outside the grille of the choir or parlor. If this 
is inconvenient, the Holy See may be petitioned to permit preach- 
ing within the choir or in the chapter room; or, with the consent 
of the local ordinary, the preaching may be done in the church. 
In the last case, the doors are to be closed and the cloister is 
to be temporarily extended to the church during the time that 


the nuns are present (n. 9). 


b. For education and similar purposes. Without the special 
permission of the Holy See, girls and women may not be ad- 
mitted into the cloister to be educated, for a brief experiment 
of their vocation, or for other reasons of piety or of the apos- 
tolate. 

c. Extern sisters may not be admitted into the cloister except 
in the cases permitted by the general statutes on extern sisters 
and the approved statutes of the particular monastery. For 
wider permission of entrance or of residence, recourse must be 
made to the Holy See. The entrances permitted by the general . 
statutes are: 


1° Novice extern sisters enter the papal enclosure in the section 
destined for the lay sister novices only for the canonical year 
of noviceship, during which they are obliged by the law of 
cloister, and for the two months in the second year before first 
profession. 

2° Extern sisters may enter the enclosure occasionally, not ha- 
bitually, when their work is judged necessary within the enclosure 
but only for as brief a period as possible. At least the habitual 
approval of the local ordinary should have been previously 
secured. 


3° If an extern sister is afflicted with an infirmity whose nature 
and gravity will not permit that she be properly cared for in the 
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residence of the extern sisters, she is to be taken to the infirmary 
within the enclosure. The permission of the local ordinary is 
necessary but that of the superioress suffices in an urgent case. 
Extern sisters who are so old that they can no longer perform 
their duties and those who are equally incapacitated by other 
causes may also, with the permission of the local ordinary, be 
brought within the papal enclosure.” 


One monastery of the United States has an indult permit- 
ting extern sisters, novices, and postulants to enter the cloister 
for meals, rest, recreation, community labors, sacramental con- 
fession, spiritual exercises, retreats, and instructions. A similar 
indult permits the extern sisters to enter for exposition of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, spiritual reading, recreation, meals, and 
to help with the sewing and garden work. An indult of two 
other monasteries permits entrance for funerals and approxi- 
mately once a month for recreation to extern sisters, novices, 
and postulants, including those of other monasteries of the same 
order who happen to be present. A like indult permits the 
entrance of extern sisters twelve times a year for recreation on 
special feasts and also for professional services, e. g., of the 
dentist or optometrist. An indult has also been obtained that 
permits the nun who is infirmarian to visit and assist extern 
sisters who are sick but not sufficiently to be brought to the in- 
firmary within the enclosure. 


III. Minor Cloister 


16. Specific purpose. Minor cloister gives to a monastery an 
appropriate facility for the fruitful exercise of selected ministries 
that have been legitimately entrusted to nuns by their own 
institute or the concession or prescriptions of the Church. The 
only ministries permitted are those in keeping with the character 
and spirit of the particular order, that are readily compatible 
with the contemplative life of the monastery and of the indi- 
vidual nuns, and whose ordered and regulated exercise rather 


10Statua a Sororibus Externis Servanda, nn. 31, 36, 3, 107. 
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nourishes and strengthens such a life than disturbs or impedes it. 
Such are the teaching of Christian doctrine, religious instruction, 
the education of girls and boys, retreats and religious exercises 
for women, preparation for First Communion, works of charity 
for the relief of the sick, the poor, etc. 


17. Separation into two parts (c. 599, § 1). A monastery that 
has minor cloister because of ministries is to be clearly and com- 
pletely divided into two parts, one reserved for the living quar- 
ters and monastic exercises of the nuns, the other destined for 
the ministries. Access to the latter part must therefore be pos- 
sible both to the nuns legitimately engaged in the ministries and 
to the externs connected with the works. If the monastery has 
only one street entrance, another interior and properly safe- 
guarded door must be had by which externs can enter the 
section devoted to the ministries. Each part of the cloister is 
to be clearly indicated, so that all can distinguish the two sec- 
tions (n. 7). It appertains to the local ordinary to determine 
the boundaries of the section reserved to the community (n. 7) 
and to authenticate and approve the designation and necessary 
separation of the two sections. 


One adaptation of minor cloister (n. 3) states: ‘The sec- 
tion destined for the works should be connected with the mon- 
astery and therefore is not to be located outside the confines of the 
monastery. By exception and with the approval of the Holy 
See, it may be permitted that works be undertaken in proximity 
to the monastery and in special circumstances, as in mission 
territories, greater exceptions may be made.” 


18. Section reserved to the nuns. This is to contain the same 
places as those within the enclosure in major cloister (nn. 7-12). 


19. Section devoted to the ministries. The part of the mon- 
astery parlors destined for externs, other places adjoining the 
monastery, the church, public oratory, and connected places are 
as a matter of law to be outside the section devoted to the min- 
istries (n. 9). An exception may be made for halls and rooms 
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legitimately reserved for works of the apostolate in the church 
or connected places. In a case of necessity and with the permis- 
sion of the local ordinary, even an entire church that is habitually 
open to the faithful may be considered as part of this section 
during the time that the nuns must exercise their proper works 
in it. Prudent safeguards are to ke maintained. Places may 
not be alternately reserved for the community and used for works 
of the apostolate (n. 7). However, for a reasonable cause, the 
local ordinary may permit in individual cases or ever: for a certain 
definite period of time that some places habitually used for the 
works be reserved to the community (n. 7). All rules and 
prescriptions oa the habitual residence of the community then 
extend to such places (n. 9). This section also should be such 
that the nuns within cannct see nor be seen by persons outside. 
If this cannot be attained with the same rigor as in the section 
reserved to the nuns (n. 10), the local ordinary shall substitute 


prudent and determined provisions. 


20. Passage of the nuns from the community section to that 
of the works. 


a. The nuns are to use a special door and always go directly. 


b. Entrance into the section for the works is allowed only for 
reasons of the works at legitimately determined times and only 
to those nuns whom the superioress has assigned for individual 
cases or habitually, according to the constitutions or statutes, to 
the works. The superioress or a nun delegated by her is to be 
classed among such nuns, even if the sole purpose of her passage 
is to exercise proper vigilance. 


c. There are to be special pariors in the section devoted to the 
works in which nuns legitimately present in this section may talk 
with externs, but only on matters concerned with the works. 
These parlors need not necessarily have grilles but they are to 
be furnished with appropriate safeguards. 


21. Going out from a monastery of minor cloister. This is 
forbidden in the same way as going out from the enclosure 
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of major cloister (n. 13). Dispensations from this grave pro- 
hibition may be given only for necessary reasons of the apos- 
tolate and only to the nuns and members legitimately assigned 
to the works. The superioress may give nuns permission to go 
out for the reasons admitted as licit below and in the particular 
constitutions, but she is obliged in conscience to confine this 
permission to the time during which the reasons certainly exist. 
For other reasons not expressly stated in law but that clearly 
seem to be equal, she is to recur to the local ordinary. The 
latter, after he has carefully considered the matter, may grant 
the permission and may also remit its concession in the future 
to the superioress. The local ordinary and the regular superior 
are strictly obliged in conscience to exercise careful vigilance 
over the observance of these norms. The three headings from 
which usually the necessities of the ministries can be judged 
capable of giving a licit reason for going out are: 


a. The effective exercise of the ministry demands the de- 
parture, e. g., if girls must be accompanied outside the mon- 
astery for reasons of study, health, or recreation and there are no 
secular women teachers, auxiliaries, or other persons who can 
perform this duty satisfactorily. 


b. Preparation for the ministries, i. e., for the acquisition 
of knowledge, culture, degrees, certificates and therefore for 
attendance at schools, colleges, universities, conferences, and 
congresses that appear necessary. If any of these seems so secu- 
lar and worldly as to create a danger to religious virtues or of 
scandal, the local ordinary is always to be previously consulted. 
The instructions of the Holy See are to be observed in all cases. 


c. Business affairs, legal matters and questions appertaining to 
the ministries that cannot be safely and properly handled and 
carried out thrcugh other persons with ecclesiastical or civil au- 
thorities or with public or private offices. 


22. Admission of externs into minor cloister. a. Into the 
section reserved for the community. The laws on entrance of 
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externs into major cloister (nn. 14-15) apply equally to this 


section of minor cloister. 


b. Into the section destined for the ministries. The following 
may be admitted into this section: 1° Women, girls, or boys for 
whom the works are destined; and these may also reside in this 
section day and night according to the nature of the work. 2° 
The same is true of women necessary for the work, such as 
women teachers, nurses, maids, working women. 3° In indi- 
vidual cases persons who are linked by some special bond to those 
for whom the works are exercised, e. g., parents, relatives, or 
benefactors either accompanying or desiring to visit the girls or 
boys; these same persons and others who should be or whom it 
is becoming to invite, according to the nature of the work and 
local custom, to certain religious or scholastic festivities or pres- 
entations. The cases in 3° should be suitably determined in 
legitimately approved statutes or ordinations. 4° All who from 
either ecclesiastical or civil law have the right to any type of 
inspection. 5° Those who may be admitted into the part re- 
served for the community because of the necessity of their work 
(n. 14 e.) may also be admitted into the section destined for the 
works, and the same approval of the local ordinary is necessary. 
The permission of the local ordinary is necessary and sufficient 
for all other entrances of necessity or real utility that are not 
contained above nor in the statutes on the works of the particular 


monastery. 


IV. Custody of the Cloister 


23. a. Immediate custody in the monastery. The immediate 
custody of both major and minor cloister appertains to the su- 
perioress of the monastery. She herself is to retain night and 
day the keys of all the doors of major cloister and of the section 
for the community in minor cloister. These are to be given 
when necessary only to nuns whose duties require them. The 
constitutions frequently enact that such doors are to be locked 
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"The superioress herself is also to retain 


with two distinct keys. 
the keys of the passage from one section to another in minor 
cloister or prudently give them to nuns occupied in the works. 
She is to entrust the keys of other doors in the section for the 
works only to completely trustworthy persons. Any other enact- 
ments of the particular monastery on the custody of the cloister 


are to be observed. 


b. Local ordinary and regular superior (c. 603). Vigilance 
over the custody of major cloister and the section for the com- 
munity in minor cloister appertains to the local ordinary, even 
if the monastery is subject to regulars, and also to the regular 
superior. The ordinary may punish any offender, including 
male regulars of any order, by penalties and censures; but privi- 
leges of particular orders that exclude the infliction of censures 
remain intact.” The regular superior has the same power of 
punishment, but it is restricted to the nuns and his other subjects. 


c. Section for the works. The local ordinary and, if the 
monastery is subject to him in fact, the regular superior, as also, 
according to the norms of law, the authorities of federations, 
have the right and duty of exercising strict vigilance over the 
milder cloister of this section. If necessary, they may also enact 
appropriate safeguards for the custody and protection of this 
cloister in addition to those contained in the statutes of the 


monastery. 


V. Punishment 


24. Excommunication reserved simply to the Holy See. 
The baptized persons of either sex specified below who, with 
certain knowledge of the pertinent boundary of cloister, of the 
prohibition, of punishment for the violation, and with certainly 
serious sin, violate in any of the following ways major cloister 
or the section reserved for the community in minor cloister incur 


11Cf, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, November, 1956, pp. 284-85. 
12Cf, Cappello, De Censuris, n. 21, 3. 
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by that very fact an excommunication reserved simply to the 
Holy See: 

a. Entering (c. 2342, 1°). All over fourteen complete years 
of age’ who without permission fully enter either cioister. Those 
who enter legitimately but illicitly remain within the cloister do 
not incur the penalty. 


b. Introducing (c. 2342, 1°). All who from within or with- 
out introduce into either cloister any over fourteen complete 
years of age’ who have no permission for entrance. To introduce 
is to bring or lead within, invite, induce, show the way or means 
of entrance, or open the door to the one who wishes to enter. 
Clerics guilty of this or of the preceding crime are to be sus- 
pended and for a length of time to be determined, according 
to the gravity of the crime, by the ordinary. 


c. Admitting (c. 2342, 1°). All within the cloister, such as 
the superioress and portress who have the office of preventing 
entrance, can prevent it, and either positively or negatively do 
not prevent the entrance of any over fourteen complete years of 
age‘ who have no permission for entrance, but not if they do 


not expel those who have entered illegitimately. 


25. Excommunication reserved simply to the Holy See or 
to the local ordinary. — Going out (c. 2342, 3°). All nuns of 
solemn or simple vows, perpetual or temporary, who without per- 
mission go fully outside major cloister or the confines of the mon- 
astery in minor cloister, but not those who ge out licitly but illegiti- 
mately remain outside, incur by that very fact an excommunication 
reserved simply to the Holy See. A nun who leaves momentarily 
but immediately returns escapes the punishment. Novices and pos- 
tulants sin gravely by going out without permission but they do not 
incur the excommunication, since they ave not nuns in the strict 
sense of the term. Enxtern sisters do not incur this excommuni- 


136, 2230. 

14Cf. Cappello, of. cit., n. 319, 4; Schaefer, of. cit, n. 1174; Coronata, 
Institutiones Iuris Canonici, IV, n. 1978; Sipos, Enchiridion Iuris Canonici, 
31¢, note 22. 
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cation because they are not nuns in any canonical sense. By an 
express concession of the Holy See, the excommunication for 
this species of the crime in minor cloister may be reserved to 
the local ordinary instead of simply to the Holy See (n. 4). 


26. Punishable offences with regard to sections of the 
monastery not reserved to the community in minor cloister. 
a. Nuns who enter these parts without the permission of the 
superioress, at least habitual or reasonably presumed, are to be 
punished by the superioress or che local ordinary according to 
the gravity of their action. b. Others who illicitly enter these 
parts, as well as those who introduce or admit them, are to be 
severely punished by the local ordinary of the monastery accord- 
ing to the gravity of their act. 


VI. Papal Cloister and Federations 
27. Enactments that may be made in the statutes. The 
statutes of federations may make enactments on major cr minor 
cloister that are judged necessary for the attainment of the pur- 
pose of the federation. 


a. On government. The faculty may be enacted of leaving 
one monastery and entering another to attend a chapter, council 
meeting, or similar gathering; for the authorities of the federa- 
tion or their delegates to make suitable visitations; to summon 
or, according to tke norms of law, to transfer a superioress or 
other nun. 


b. To promote the fraternal collaboration of monasteries, 
the same faculty may be established to enter on an elective or 
appointive office in another monastery; to give any type of aid 
or alleviate needs of another monastery; and even for the 
private good of a particular nun but only within the limits 
determined by the statutes. 


c. For the better formation of nuns. When common houses 
have been founded, the statutes may contain clearly determined 
provisions permitting nuns, when so appointed or recalled, to 
enter, remain, and return from such houses. 
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d. For the uniform observance of cloister in the monas- 
teries of the federation, the statutes may make some enact- 
ments. For the same purpose, although the rights of the local 
ordinaries and regular superiors always remain intact, the statutes 
may prescribe the special intervention of the religious assistant 
or superioresses of the federation for petitions to the Holy See 
on cloistet, e. g., for extraordinary journeys, a prolonged stay 
outside the monastery, and similar matters. 


e. For monasteries devoted to works and thus subject to 
minor cloister, the statutes may enact the works that may be 
undertaken, the persons who may be admitted habitually or in 
individual cases into the section for the works, and may also 
prescribe the manner, conditions, and safeguards for such 


entrance. 





Book Reviews 


[Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


AN IGNATIAN APPROACH TO DIVINE UNION. By Louis 
Peeters, S.J. Translated from the French by Hillard L. Brozowski, S.J. 
Pp. 114. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1. 1956. $3.00. 


Father Brozowski is to be congratulated and thanked for making 
available in English a work which first appeared in French over thirty 
years ago, and has through all that interval been crying for an English 
translation. It should prove also to be a most valuable and welcome con- 
tribution to the celebrations of the Ignatian Year. 


To many readers Father Peeters’ little book may come like a revela- 
tion. Whole classes of men have come to look upon the mystics as starry- 
eyed dreamers, so occupied with the interests and satisfactions of another 
life that they have neither time nor inclination for traffic with the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the present life. And for them St. Ignatius 
was the saint of the practical life, the organizer, the trainer, the director, 
the law-maker, so immersed in the duties of the here and now that he 
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had no time for the joys of the then and there. His role in their eyes 
was so practical as to be almost pedestrian. Father Brozowski’s transla- 
tion will open those eyes to the true state of affairs, and let them see that 
all the time he was one of the greatest mystics of his own age, or of any 
age, as discerning readers of his autobiography, or the remains of his 
personal journal, or large sections of his vast correspondence have so 
well known. 


Father Peeters sets about correcting this picture, and he limits him- 
self to the Spiritual Exercises, a little book which some might think pro- 
vides very unpromising material to prove a thesis in mysticism. Without 
any far-fetched interpretations, or any clever manipulation of texts, he 
shows with a clearness brighter than day that St. Ignatius not only leads 
his exercitant right up to the gates of the mystical life, but that he 
actually takes it for granted that, in the course of the Exercises, when 
they are made in their entirety and according to the instructions he lays 
down, the exercitant will experience the mystical touch of God’s grace, 
will experience God, which, of course, is an entirely different experience 
from a public manifestation of the power of grace over one’s physical 
faculties. 


Father Peeters reminds us that “for Ignatius action and contempla- 
tion are not and cannot be two alternating currents, two movements 
which succeed each other at more or less regular intervals” (p. 67). I 
think that it is here that he touches on the real originality of St. Ignatius, 
who insisted on a fusion of action and contemplation. His follower was 
not to pass from contemplation to action, as from one state to another, 
from prayer, let us say, to preaching or teaching or counselling, and 
then back from preaching or teaching or counselling to prayer again. 
But he was to carry his contemplation with him. Ignatius did not want 
the instrument separated even for an instant from God; God and instru- 
ment were to remain perfectly united; and this union of man with God, 
achieved in and by grace, was supposed so to grow in man the instru- 
ment, by the perfect denial of his self-will, that there would be nothing 
in him at all to oppose the working of God’s will. He himself had 
achieved this union, and it was this that led Father Nadal to call him 
“in plena actione contemplativus,” contemplative in the thick of action. 
Ignatius’s mysticism was in Father de Guibert’s happy phrase, a “mysti- 
cism of service.” 


It is largely this “mysticism of service” that he proposes in the 
Exercises, as a means, of course, of attaining to that perfect union with 


God. So far as it in him lies, the exercitant prepares. himself by this 
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service until God sees fit to bestow iz. It cannot be seized by strength 
or by stealth. It is only God’s to give, and He gives it to whom He 
pleases and when He pleases. But as Father Peeters amply shows, the 
author of the Exercises seems to take it for granted that eager and earnest 
effort will reap their reward; even more, that from the language of the 
Exercises understood in its fulness, it is St. Ignatius’s conviction that 
it will happen throughout. 

Father Brozowski deserves our thanks for his thoughtful addition 
of an appendix containing those passages of the Exercises at length 
which help for a more complete understanding of the text. 

—WILLIAM J. YOUNG, S.J. 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY. By Sister Mary Francis, P.C. Pp. 212. 
Sheed and Ward, New York 3. 1956. $3.00. 


A Right to be Merry is a sprightly apologia for the contemplative 
vocation of the Poor Clares. In many ways it is a remarkable book, 
drawing an attractive and telling portrait of Poor Clare life within the 
compass of two hundred pages. Neatly woven into the fabric of Sister 
Mary Francis’s narrative are a history of the order, a commentary on its 
asceticism and rules, and a detailed account of the daily regimen in her 
own monastery at Roswell, New Mexico. 4 Right to be Merry is not 
autobiograpk:y; yet in places it is certainly autobiographical. It is not 
history nor a treatise on Christian asceticism; yet at times it is both 
historical and ascetical. Perhaps it can best be classified as a series 
of integrally related essays on the Poor Clare vocation, intended pixi- 
marily for the laity. 

Many are the books and pamphiets on religious life which profess 
to do all the things which 4 Right to be Merry actually does. These 
books describe with accuracy an order’s foundation, comment upon the 
“holy rule,” and print verbatim 2 copy of the daily order. The particu- 
lar merit of Sister Mary Francis’s book is that iz treats these same topics 
with an ease, warmth and humor which wir: from the reader a new 
admiration for the life of the Poor Clares. dA Right to be Merry, it is 
true, has no new theories to spin on the purpose and place of the re- 
ligious and contemplative vocation in the modern world; in some places 
its treatment of certain subjects is too conveniional. Nonetheless, the 
book does present the orthodox and traditional dressed in a refreshing 
and feminine style. 

Sister Mary Francis’s observations on the three vows of religion are 
an instance of the balanced and positive outlook which permeates the 
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book. Another example is her appreciation of the relationship between 
the active and contemplative orders in the Church: “. . . active sisters 
and contemplative nuns form a single and marvelous entity, not two 
hostile camps.” Difficulties and problems within the cloister are handled 
with efficient dispatch, but not with any attempt to minimize them out 
of existence. 

A Right to be Merry should be welcomed to the growing library 
of popular explanations of the religious life. Religious wiil find the 
book enjoyable, and certainly worth placing into the hands of a girl 
considering a religious, especially a contemplative, vocation. 


—JOHN W. O’MALLEY, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Biblia Sacra., Edited by Gianfranco Nolli and A. Vacari. S.J. This 
is the latest official edition of the Latin Vulgate Bible. Its format makes 
it ideal as a convenient reference book. There are four small volumes 
(5% inches by 3% inches). Volume one contains the historical books; 
volume two the writers, the Psalms, and Canticles; volume three the 
prophetical books; volume four the New Testament in both Latin and 
Greek. The Psalms appear in both the Vulgate and the new authorized 
Latin version. Pp. 3800. $12.00 the set. 


CATHOLIC DISTRIBUTORS, 901 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, 

D.C. 

The Church and Israel. By J. Van de Ploeg, O.P. This is a very 
timely booklet giving the Church’s stand on the Jewish nation and race. 
You will find here a frank discussion of the relations between Jews and 
Gentiles. Pp. 62. $0.90. 

Unusual Baptismal Names. By Walter Gumbley, O.P. A boon 
for the busy pastor who must check the suitability of baptismal names. 
Pp. 54. Paper $1.00. . 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS, 620 Michi- 

gan Ave. N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

The Morality of Hysterectomy Operations. By Nicholas Lohkamp, 
O.F.M. The volume is a dissertation submitted to the faculty of the 
School of Sacred Theology of the Catholic University of America. It 
will be of interest to priests. Pp. 206. Paper $2.25. 
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F, A. DAVIS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia. 

Medical Ethics. By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A. Those who are 
familiar with the earlier editions of this book will be pleased to learn 
that a fourth revised and enlarged edition is now available. It is a book 
for doctors and nurses and for those who teach the topics of special 
ethics which apply to them. Pp. 491. $4.25. 

FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 746 E. 79 St., Chicago 19, IIl. 

Conversation with Christ. An Introduction to Mental Prayer. By 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. The author writes with conviction and 
enthusiasm: conviction that anyone can learn the art of mental prayer; 
enthusiasm for mental prayer as an indispensable means of perfection. 
He addresses himself to the novice in the art of mental prayer. As a 
guide he has chosen the great Saint Theresa, as we should expect of a 
Carmelite. He has succeeded in giving a very simple and convincing 
exposition. Pp. 171 $3.75. 

This Way to God. By John Rossi. Translated by J. A. Abbo and 
T. A. Opdenaker. The purpose of this little book is not only to lead its 
readers to holiness of life, but to inspire them to apostolic activity so 
necessary today in the face of the activity of the forces of evil. In struc- 
ture it resembles the /mitation; every paragraph is short and weighted 
with meaning. Pp. 287. $2.75. 

Mental Health in Childhood. By Charles L. C. Burns. This book 
is a brief introduction to the contributions psychiatry has made to the 
education of children. Its author is Senior Psychiatrist to the Birming- 
ham Child Guidance Service in England. Pp. 86. $2.75. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Valiant W oman. Edited by Peg Boland. Foreword by Loretta Young. 
Here are fifteen sketches of dramatic incidents in the lives of as many 
married women. The virtue most required to cope with the siwuations 
presented was courage, frequently of an all but heroic degree. The 
book affords inspiring reading particularly for girls and women. Pp. 
195. $2.50. 

The Court of the Queen. By Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Though all the saints were devoted to our Blessed Lady, some excelled 
in the proofs of their devotion, while others were specially favored by 
visits from their heavenly mother. In this volume we find brief biog- 
raphies of ten such knights of the Queen. Pp. 73. $2.00. 

St. Frances Cabrini Color Book. Saint Francis of Assisi Color Book. 
Text by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Illustrations by Gedge Harmon. Pp. 
33. Each 35c. 
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THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 


The Rule of St. Augustine. With Commentary of Blessed Alphonsus 
Orozco, O.S.A. Translated by Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A, A ten page 
prologue gives the principal biographical details of the life of Blessed 
Alphonsus Orozco. The Rule of St. Augustine occupies only 16 pages 
and is, no doubt, the shortest rule of any order or congregation. The 
remaining 68 pages are commentary on the rule. Pp. 84. $2.75. 

Praying Our Prayers. By H. P. C. Lyons, S.J. The author applies 
the second method of prayer of St. Ignatius of Loyola in a way that 
will appeal to the modern mind to four great prayers: the Our Father, 
the Hail Mary, the Hail, Holy Queen, and the Anima Christi. Pp. 72. 
$1.50. 

Meditations on the Life of Our Lord. By J. Nouet, S.J. This new 
edition is a condensation and revision of a well-known classic. it now 
appears as a single volume in small but very legible type. Pp. 450. $4.75. 

The Education of the Novice. By Ambrose Farrell, O.P., Henry St. 
John, O.P., Dr. F. B. Elkisch. Each chapter contains a lecture given at 
Spode House in 1955 to about fifty mistresses of Novices. The topics 
considered are: The Meaning of Canon Law; Education of the Person; 
Education in the Life of Prayer; Education in the Faith; Psychology of 
the Novice. Pp. 73. $1.00. 

Jesus the Saviour. By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. Father James 
is professor of philosophy at University College, Cork. In this book he 
follows in the footsteps of St. Thomas and draws on the truths of philos- 
ophy to get a better and deeper knowledge of the Saviour. His readers 
will finish his book with new insights into Him who is “the brightness of 
his (the Father’s) glory and the figure of his substance.” Pp. 145. $2.50. 

Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters. This is the sixth volume in 
the Religious Life Series. It is an English translation of Formation Doc- 
trinale des Religieuses by a Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart, 
and gives the addresses at the study-days organized by Pere Ple, O.P. 
Though the problem of the education of sisters is not quite the same in 
France as it is in the United States, still the differences are not so great 
but that we can profit by what is being done in France. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Meeting the Vocation Crisis. Edited by George L. Kane. A copy of 
this book should be found in every religious community and every 
rectory. It discusses the problem of vocation from many angles, and 
shows what others have done successfully to secure vocations. Are you 
doing all that you can to swell the ranks of the workers in the fields 
of God’s harvest? A reading of this book will probably suggest many 
things that you could do and have not yet done. Pp. 204. $3.00. 
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Questions and Answers 


Juniorates, i.e., for the period of continued spiritual formation and 
completion of studies immediately after the noviceship, are being rapidly 
introduced in lay institutes. Are there any canonical norms for the 
selection of the teachers in juniorates? 


Canon law does not legislate on houses of study in lay religious 
institutes. Higher superiors, however, should be attentive to the follow- 
ing legislation on clerical houses of study as a directive norm of their 
actions. Only exemplary religious are to be assigned to a house of 
studies (c. 554, § 3); the spiritual prefect or master is to possess the 
qualities required in a master of novices (c. 588, $ 2); and the profes- 
sors are to be outstanding not only in learning but also in virtue and 
prudence, and capable of edifying the students both by word and 
example (c. 1306, § 1). The spiritual qualities requisite in the professors 
have been constantly emphasized by the Roman Pontiffs, who have based 
their teaching on the following maxim expressed in the words of Leo 
XIII: “The exemplary. conduct of the one who presides, particularly 
in the case of the young, is the most eloquent and persuasive language 
to inspire in their souls the conviction of their own obligations and the 


lave of good.” Enchiridion Clericorum, n, 703. 


pes ae 
Have there been any xecent interpretations on the simplification of 
the rubrics of Mass and the Divine Office? 


The following interpretations were given by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites on November 3 and October 17, 1955 (Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae, LXX [1956], 44-49, 248-53, 262-70). Only the points of the inter- 
pretations that were not sufficiently clear in the past and are of general 


utility are given below. 


I. Doubling of antiphons on Sundays and other days of double rite. 
Antiphons found printed in full in breviaries at any or all of the fol- 
lowing: Benedictus, Magnificat, and for the psalms of Matins, Lauds, 
and Vespers may be doubled on the following days, but this doubling 
is not of obligation: d. Sundays; Sundays of Advent, Lent, Passion- 
tide, and Paschaltide; the Sunday after the Ascension; the II and III 
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Sundays after Pentecost; the vigil of Pentecost; and days within the 
octaves of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 


II. Christmas and feasts and a day within the octave of Christmas. Christ- 
mas and its octave are to be celebrated as in the past, i. e., excluding the 
prescriptions of the simplification of the rubrics. However, the orationes 
pro diversitate temporum assignatae are abrogated also for this period; 
the limit of three prayers is to be observed; and the antiphons may be 
doubled on a day within the octave, as stated in I. 


III. All Saints. The II Vespers of All Saints are simply: Vesp. festi, 
Compl. Dom. 


IV. All Souls’ Day. The vespers are Vesp. Defunct. sub ritu dupl., 
Compl. Defunct. pr. (as noted in the breviary on November 1). 


V. Feast on Sunday. When ad. II cl. feast or a feast of Our Lord (dup. 
maj.) is celebrated on a Sunday, the psalms and their antiphoris at the 
Little Hours, since they are of the current day of the week, are from 
Sunday. Therefore, the first psalm at Prime is 117, not 53. 


VI. Missa votiva defunctorum. The meaning of Missa votiva defunc- 
torum in the General Decree on the Simplification of the Rubrics (V, 2) 
is the Missa quotidiana defunctorum. 


VII. Preface. 

1. The preface is that proper to the Mass; if none, that of the season 
(Nativity, Epiphany, Lent, Passiontide, Paschaltide, Ascensicn); if this 
also is lacking, the common preface. The preface of the season always 
prevails over the common preface. This norm applies also to a feast 
celebrated on a Sunday. If the feast has no proper preface and there 
is no seasonal preface, the common preface is to be used, not that of the 
Trinity. 

2. The preface of the Nativity is no longer proper to the Transfigura- 
tion, Corpus Christi, nor to votive Masses of the Eucharist; that of the 
Apostles is no longer proper to feasts of the Roman Pontiffs, Mass of 
the Creation and Coronation of the Pope, nor to the anniversaries of 
either of these, but it is now considered as more probably proper to 
Masses of the Evangelists (Eph. Lit., 270); and the preface of the Cross 
is no longer proper to the votive Mass of Christ High and Eternal Priest. 


VIII. No low Mass is considered as a sung Mass. Only inseparable and 
numquam omittendae commemorations are made in a sung Mass. How- 
ever, no low Mass is be considered as having this privilege of a sung 
Mass but it follows the rubrics of a low Mass. 
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IX. No more than three prayers in Mass. In Mass the number of prayers, 
no matter of what type, may never exceed three. 


X. Two prayers counted as only one. Two prayers are counted as nu- 
merically only one prayer in the following cases: 


1. the prayer of the Mass and a prayer under one conclusion with it; 


2. inseparable commemorations, i. e., of St. Paul in Masses of St. Peter 
and vice versa, even though under distinct conclusions. 


XI. Orationes imperatae pro re gravi are omitted also on d. 1 cl. Sun- 
days, and both species of imperatae pro re gravi are also omitted through- 


out Holy Week. 


XII. Order of precedence of prayers at Mass: 


1. The prayer of the Mass and any prayer to be added to it under one 
conclusion. 


2. Inseparable commemorations. These always immediately follow the 
prayer to which they are attached. 


3. Commemorationes numquam omittendae. These are any Sunday; d. 
1 cl. feasts; feriae of Advent, Lent, and Passiontide; all September Ember 
Days; the Greater Litanies with regard to Mass (feast of St. Mark, April 
25). Such commemorations are also omitted when this is necessary to 
keep the number of prayers within the limit of three. 


4. Orationes votivae late dictae. These are the prayer for the anniver- 
sary of the Pope or bishop and the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament 
to be said at the altar of exposition. 


5. Ordinary commemorations. These are all commemorations exclusive 
of inseparable and numquam omittendae. 


6. Prayer on the anniversary of one’s own ordination. If impeded, it 
may be transferred to the very next day unless also impeded on this day. 


7. Orationes imperatae. When in Mass there are three prayers pre- 
scribed by the rubrics and also an oratio imperata pro re gravi, the last 
of the preceding prayers (i.e., those listed in 4, 5, and also in 6) is 
omitted, and the imperata is said in its place. 

8. Orationes votivae stricte dictae. These are prayers added at the mere 
will of the celebrant. This may be done in‘low Masses of simple rite 
but not when the limit of three prayers, including absc‘utely all prayers, 
would be exceeded. 
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Moral Issues in 
Psychological Screening 
Richard P. Vaughan, S.J. 


S THE use of psychological testing for candidates to the 
A religious life has become more widely known and _ac- 

cepted, certain moral questions have presented themselves 
to the minds of the superiors who have considered the possi- 
sibility of adopting some kind of a screening program. It is the 
aim of the present article to consider some of these questions 
and to offer a solution for each. 


Purpose of Psychological Testing 

Psychological testing is a means of evaluating an individ- 
ual’s personality and ability. Its purpose is to predict the suit- 
ability and fitness of an individual for a position, course of studies, 
or state of life. When testing is applied to candidates for the 
religious life, the aim of the program is to determine whether 
the candidate has the necessary qualifications to lead the life of 
a religious in some particular institute, such as the Franciscans or 
Carmelites. These qualifications are primarily limited to factors 
of personality affecting mental health. However, when there is 
a need to know about the intellectual capacity of an individual, 
psychological testing may also be used. 


Psychological testing, as presently used by religious for their 
candidates, does not offer any direct information about what one 
may call the internal workings of a vocation. Needless to say, it 
does not measure the influence of grace upon the soul. It does 
not in any way pretend to fathom the extent to which the soul 
has been moved by the Holy Spirit. 

Nevertheless, such testing does in a number of instances 
give some indication of what might be called natural motivating 
forces behind a desire for the religious life. In addition to the 
workings of grace, the average candidate usually has a number 
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of subsidiary reasons which are instrumental in his choice of the 
religious state. He might be attracted by the companionship of 
community life or by the opportunity to devote his life to study 
and teaching. Such inclinations frequently manifest themselves in 
a testing situation. Moreover, sometimes natural motives, which 
should be secondary, assume primary importance. In these in- 
stances, the superior who has received a psychological evaluation 
of the candidate is in a better position to make a decision as to 
the candidate’s suitability. Finally, there are cases where the 
candidate may desire the religious life for purely natural reasons. 
An example of such a candidate would be the young woman who 
wishes to enter the convent because conditions at home are 
intolerable. Psychological testing can give indications of such 
motivation. It frequently happens that the candidate is not aware 
of the influence of such a motive upon her final decision to enter 
the religious state. Through the medium of testing followed 
by interviews this influence can be brought to light, and thus the 
possibility of a costly mistake is lessened. 


The function of testing is very similar to that of the physical 
examination which is demanded of every candidate before he or 
she is accepted into the religious life. Both examinations are 
looking for signs of illness which will render the candidate un- 
suited for the religious life in a definite order or congregation. 
The one seeks indications of physical illness; the other, indica- 
tions of psychological illness. Unfortunately, the psychological 
aspects of the human being are not as readily discernible as the 
purely physical. There is much in the psychological life of an 
individual which lies beneath the surface and thus passes un- 
noticed, but which offers definite indications of future emotional 
upheaval. In some cases, the individual consciously defends 
against revealing this hidden matter, lest it be detrimental to him. 
In other cases, the unconscious processes completely hide the 
matter from the individual himself. Mental fitness for the 
religious life often depends upon the content of this hidden 
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matter. To uncover such material, a combination of psychologi- 
cal testing and interviews is often needed. Although the untrained 
person is certainly qualified to make some evaluation of the can- 
didate’s personality, he will usually miss most of this hidden 
matter which gives a deeper clue to the workings of an indi- 
vidual’s personality. 


The fundamental goal of any screening program is the 
detection of the grossly abnormal applicant. By this latter 
phrase is meant the applicant who gives definite signs of debili- 
tating psychosis or neurosis. He is the-candidate who is mentally 
ill, although his illness may not yet be recognizable to the 
untrained religious examiner. In its initial stages, mental ill- 
ness may easily be passed over unnoticed unless a concerted 
effort is made to investigate its possible existence. A testing pro- 
gram that is well conducted can give some indication that suffi- 
cient mental and emotional health for leading a normal re- 
ligious life is wanting in the candidate. Subsequent interviews 
by trained personnel can put a finger on the candidate whose 
mental illness is serious or gives evidence of becoming serious. 
Such a candidate is as unfit for the religious life as the candidate 
who has tuberculosis or a malignant cancer. In considering the 
possibility of mental illness occurring after the individual has been 
received into the religious life, it should be called to mind that 
the religious life, especially in its earliest phases, is such as to be 
considerably more taxing on psychological strength than the 
average life outside the cloister or the convent. It can reasonably 
be presumed that the seriously disturbed person will become pro- 
gressively worse under the strain of religious life, since he is 
usually unable to benefit from the many spiritual and natural 


helps of this life. 
The Problem of Personal Data 


Assessing the mental health of a candidate frequently de- 
mands a very comprehensive and revealing evaluation of his per- 
sonality. As a result of this need, religious superiors sometimes 
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are in doubt as to their right to investigate such highly personal 
data. Typical examples of traits that might be discovered through 
a psychological screening program are as follows: emotional 
instability, lack of self-control, paranoid suspiciousness, and deviant 
sexual tendencies. It is obvious that were such personality charac- 
teristics widely known, they would seriously handicap the future 
of the candidate, regardless of what state of life he might eventually 
choose. 


In considering this problem it is necessary to understand fully 
what are the duties and obligations of the religious superior who 
has the task of accepting or rejecting candidates. Upon his deci- 
sion rests the welfare of the Church, as well as that of the particular 
order or congregation to which he belongs. 


Many of the faithful look upon religious as the personifica- 
tions of the spirit and teaching of the Church. When they come in 
contact with or hear about emotionally disturbed religious, their 
esteem of the Church as an instrument of personal sanctity is con- 
siderably lessened. For in the minds of many of these people, 
mental illness and sanctity are incompatible. The afflicted person 
would not be in his present state if he had led a holy life. Unfor- 
tunately, some go so far as to link mental illness with sin. The 
psychosis or neurosis is simply the result of past wrong-doing. 
Although the above-mentioned opinions have no scientific basis, 
still their prevalence makes the emotionally disturbed religious a 
source of scandal for these uninformed laymen and laywomen. 


A further danger of scandal arises when the faithful have per- 
sonal dealings with the mentally ill religious. Psychotic and neurotic 
symptoms frequently manifest themselves in behavior which in the 
normal person could only be interpreted as sinful. The outbursts 
of anger seen in a paranoid are but one example of such behavior. 
Thus, the superior has the obligation, in so far as he is able, to see 
that he does not admit candidates who are likely to fall prey to 
mental disease and thus become a source of scandal to the laity. 
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If the candidate is ultimately destined for holy orders, the 
duty of the superior to protect the welfare of the Church is even 
greater, in as much as the Church relies upon the priesthood for 
her very life. The mentally disturbed priest can be a source of 
great scandal and actually hinder the apostolic work of the Church. 


Obligations of Superiors 


A further consideration is the obligation a superior has to his 
own order or congregation and to the individual members of that 
order or congregation. Every superior who receives candidates has 
a definite obligation to his or her institute to accept only those can- 
didates who wili be able to lead the religious life according to the 
rule of the particular order or congregation the candidate plans to 
join. It is, moreover, the duty of the superior to see that the rights 
of the other members of the community are protected. Community 
life is an essential part of the religious life in most orders and con- 
gregations. Experience shows that the mentally ill can do much 
to disrupt community life. Finally, it is the obligation of the 
superior to see that only those subjects be accepted who will be 
able to further the work of the particular order or congregation. 
In general, it may be said that the seriously disturbed neurotic or 
psychotic contributes very little in his lifetime to the specific works 
of the order, and often actually hinders that work. Therefore, since 
the superior has the obligation to look after the welfare of his order 
or congregation and its members, he or she has the right to use 
every legitimate means to accomplish this end. A well-conducted 
psychological screening program would seem to be a legitimate 
means of eliminating those who are incapable of leading the relig- 
ious life and of fostering the specific works of a given order or 
congregation because of poor mental health. 


Thus, it seems clear that the superior has the right to inves- 
tigate such highly personal data as one would obtain from a 
screening program, if he thinks that such information is neces- 
sary to determine the mental and emotional health of the candi- 


date. This right stems from the obligation of the superior to 
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protect the welfare of the Church and his order. To accomplish 
this end, it may happen that the superior will have to investigate 
matter pertaining to the conscience of the candidate. If this 
investigation is thought necessary, the superior has not only the 
right but also the duty to ask about such matters, and the 
candidate has an equal duty to reveal whatever information the 
superior thinks necessary to arrive at a correct decision with 
reference to the existence of a true vocation. 


It should be noted that all information derived from a 
screening program is received in the strictest confidence. Thus, 
it can be revealed only to the superior who must decide upon 
the suitability of the candidates and, if needed, his or her 
consultors. Under these circumstances, the fear of any damage 
that might occur to the reputation of the candidate would seem 
to be minimized. If the candidate is rejected, in the minds of 
his friends and associates he could have been rejected for any 
of a dozen or more reasons. His rejection because of poor 
mental health need never be known. 


Refusal To Cooperate 


Before beginning a screening program, it would probably 
be well to inform the candidate by letter of the general aim, 
nature, and need of such a program. The purpose of the letter is to 
acquaint the candidate with some of the notions involved in screen- 
ing and to dispose him or her more favorably towards the pro- 
gram. The emphasis is placed on the personal advantage of the 
program for the candidate. A mistake about one’s vocation 
is usually costly in time and money, not to mention the emo- 
tional upheaval that frequently results when a-religious leaves 


after several years in the life. 


Immediately preceding the administration of a series of 
psychological tests, the psychologist again explains the purpose 
and need of the program. The candidates are then urged to 
be frank and honest in answering the items. Most candidates 
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will acquiesce in this request, since by this time they realize that 
the program is devised not only for the good of the order or 
congregation that they plan to join, but also for their own good. 
However, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that a candi- 
date will absolutely refuse to submit to the testing program. 
This situation would then present a further moral issue. Has 
the superior the right to reject any candidate who refuses to 
take the psychological tests or who gives every indication that 
he did not cooperate in taking the tests, thus nullifying the test 
results? In answering this question, it should be noted that 
each order or congregation with the approbation of the Holy 
See has the right to establish the qualifications that it desires 
among its members. The superior who accepts the candidates 
acts in the name of the order or congregation. Thus, he has 
the duty to see that these qualifications are met. Among the 
many qualifications for any type of religious life, mental health 
is a primary requisite. It therefore follows that the superior can 
use every legitimate means at his disposal to guarantee that only 
the fit and suitable candidates are accepted. Psychological screening 
has come to be an acceptable instrument for determining the suit- 
ability of candidates as far as their mental health is concerned. 
Hence, it follows that the superior has the right to refuse 
admittance to those candidates who reject the testing program 
or give clear evidence that they did not cooperate, since these 
candidates have failed to give sufficient indication that they meet 
one of the essential requirements of the religious life, at least 
as far as the superior is able to determine. In passing, it might 
be noted that those who refuse to take the test must have a 
reason for their refusal; and most probably this refusal is con- 
nected with some kind of psychological inadequacy. 


Omission of Items 


Some personality tests demand the affirmation or denial 
of a number of statements. A certain small percentage of these 
items ask the testee to affirm or deny past moral faults. When 
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the candidate is faced with such items, he is not obliged to 
answer them, unless such information is necessary to determine 
the presence or absence of a vocation. It should be noted that 
these items usually inquire about specific incidents and not about 
habits of sin which could interfere with a vocation. The superior 
has the right to ask about habits of sin when this information 
affects his judgment as to the existence of a true vocation. How- 
ever, isolated incidents of moral lapses usually do not stand in 
the way of a vocation; hence, if the candidate omitted these 
items, it would not substantially affect the purpose for which 
these tests are given. 


A ready solution to the problem might be the omission 
of such items from the tests. However, since a number of the 
personality tests used in psychological screening have been stan- 
dardized for a given population and appear in a printed form, 
it is very difficult to omit the items. An effort is currently being 
made to adapt these standardized personality tests for the ex- 
clusive use of religious and their candidates and to establish stan- 
dards of judgment for this particular segment of the popula- 
tion. These new standardizations will eliminate undesirable 
items. In the meantime, the psychologist should choose those 
tests which are least likely to be affected by this difficulty; 
where this is not possible, he should make allowances in his 
interpretation of the test results for a few unanswered items. 


How Much Confidence in the Testing Program? 


A further question arises: How much confidence can a 
superior place in a psychological testing program for candi- 
dates? The superior not only has an obligation to his own par- 
ticular order or congregation, but he also has an equal obligation 
to the candidate who feels that he has a vocation. Psychological 
testing for candidates has been used by a number of orders and 
congregations of both religious men and women. For the most 
part, these various religious groups have expressed their satis- 
faction with the results. However, it should be borne in mind 
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that the whole program is a relatively new movement in the 
Church and that more time is needed before one can reach a 
certain judgment as to the value of such a program. The tests 
which are commonly used for candidates to the religious life 
have proved themselves in other areas. Some have and are being 
used in psychiatric and psychologial clinics to determine path- 
ology. It should also be noted that some of the tests used with 
religious candidates have been adapted for this specific purpose 
and thus should be even more valuable when used with these 
populations. Nonetheless, until more data have been gathered 
and scientifically evaluated, it would seem that the most prudent 
course of action for any superior who is initiating a testing pro- 
gram would demand a cautious and at times skeptical acceptance 
of data received from the testing program. In the beginning, 
some kind of an interview by trained personnel for those candi- 
dates who scored poorly on the tests would seem to be almost 
imperative. In those relatively few instances where test and in- 
terview results show gross deviation from the normal, rejection 
of the candidates would seem to be in order. In those cases 
where the diagnosis from the test results is in doubt, it would 
seem that the more prudent course in initiating the program 
would usually be to accept the candidate and observe the nature 
of his progress during the early years of the religious life. 


Professional Secrecy 


A screening program can be administered either by a mem- 
ber of the religious community who has received adequate train- 
ing in psychology or by a lay psychologist who has had experi- 
ence in clinical testing. Since there are many aspects of the 
religious life which a layman cannot fully understand, the pro- 
gram conducted by trained religious personnel is highly desir- 
able. Once the test results have been interpreted and necessary 
interviews held, all the information derived from these sources 
is gathered together and an evaluation of the personality of the 
candidate is drawn up by the psychologist. The information 
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contained in these reports has been obtained through the medium 
of professional confidence since the psychologist is bound by 
the same type of secrecy as the physician or lawyer who obtain 
confidential matter from their clients. The candidate, therefore, 
has every right to expect that this confidence will be safeguarded. 
Hence, the psychologist can submit the information obtained 
through testing only to the religious superior or someone ap- 
pointed by the superior to make the decision as to the acceptance 
or rejection of the candidate. To reveal the results to any other 
member of the community or to anyone else, such as a pros- 
pective employer once the application has been rejected, would 
involve a violation of professional secrecy. 


The superior who receives the information from the psy- 
chologist is not free to speak of it to other members of the com- 
munity, unless he thinks that he needs to seek advice from one 
of his consultors before arriving at a decision, for he is bound 
by the same obligation of secrecy as the psychologist. More- 
over, if the superior can obtain the advice of the consultors 
without revealing the identity of the candidate, he should do so. 
Among certain communities, there is the practice of allowing 
the master of novices to read the personality evaluations of can- 
didates. Such a procedure would seem to prejudice unduly the 
master’s opinion of the candidates before they are received into 
the religious life. The doubtful cases especially suffer from this 
practice. Furthermore, since the novice, while still a candidate, 
consented to take the psychological examination for the sole pur- 
pose of determining his suitability, it would seem morally wrong 
to reveal the contents of these tests to the master for the added 
purpose of future guidance and direction, unless the novice gives 


his consent. 
Rejection of the Candidate 


When a candidate has been refused admittance into an order 
or congregation because of poor mental health as indicated by 
testing and interviews, further moral problems present them- 
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selves. The first question that arises in such an event is whether 
the candidate should be informed of the specific reason why he 
has been rejected. In view of the fact that there are several 
possible reasons besides lack of mental health or psychological 
fitness that can determine the decision of a superior in accepting 
or rejecting a candidate, many religious communities prefer 
simply to inform the applicant that he or she does not appear 
suited for the religious life. The exact reasons for the rejection 
are not given; or if they are given, they are stated in such general 
terms that the candidate does not fully comprehend their import. 
However, the outcome of such a procedure sometimes results in 
a certain amount of discontent on the part of the rejected can- 
didate. Often this discontent is also manifested by the religious 
who is sponsoring the candidate. On the other hand, it would 
seem that the superior has only the obligation to see that the 
qualifications set down in his institute are fulfilled. If the can- 
didate does not meet these qualifications, then, in justice to his 
order, he must reject the candidate; but this rejection does not 
necessitate his telling the applicant why he has been refused. 


The decision to reject a candidate poses a further problem, 
namely, does the superior have any obligation to advise the 
applicant who is mentally and emotionally disturbed to seek some 
type of treatment? If such an obligation does exist, it certainly 
is not one of justice. Out of justice the superior is simply 
obliged to inform the candidate that he is not suited for the life. 
It may then be asked whether out of charity he should give 
the rejected candidate some advice as to his need of treatment 
and offer suggestions as to how he might obtain this treatment. 
If the rejected candidates are not too numerous and there are 
local facilities which are in a position to offer therapeutic time, it 
would then seem likely that the superior should out of charity 
offer some help in this regard. For if nothing is said, there is a 
great likelihood that the illness will become progressively worse 
until it reaches that state where treatment will be extremely difh- 
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cult, if not impossible. Mental illness is much more susceptible 
to treatment in the young than in the old. If an emotional dis- 
turbance exists which is not too deep-seated, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that the applicant can be treated and reapply 
for admittance after a couple of years. In this manner, a voca- 
tion can be saved. All the above-mentioned suggestions imply 
that the candidate will be informed of the exact nature of his 
illness, so that he can take some action to rid himself of the 
affliction. However, if the superior does not see his way clear 
to offer some suggestion as to possible means of alleviating the 
difficulty, it would seem more prudent not to inform the candidate 
of his condition. Such information without any hope of doing 
something about the situation can only lead to a state of frustra- 
tion and consequently agitate the illness of the rejected candidate. 


Use of Test Results After Entrance 


A final aspect pertains to the use of testing results after 
the candidate has been received into the religious life. In any 
group of candidates entering the religious life, there will most 
probably be some who have been accepted even though their 
psychological fitness for the life is still in doubt. A number of 
these doubtful cases will give some indication during their postu- 
lancy that they may not be completely suited for the life. When 
the decision must be made as to whether they should receive the 
habit, some superiors will include the psychological evaluation at 
the time of entrance as a factor in turning their judgment one 
way or the other. Since the postulancy is a time of trial, in which 
both the order or congregation and the individual postulant are 
trying to determine whether a true vocation is present, it would 
seem that the superior, who represents the order, is justified 
in using every legitimate means at his disposal so as to arrive 
at a correct decision. The results of the testing program can be 
a very valuable aid in reaching this decision. Since the time of 
postulancy is relatively short, the original test results would prob- 
ably still apply to the postulant in doubt. However, if changes 
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in personality have become conspicuous during this period, it 
would be wise to re-evaluate the individual through testing and, if 
necessary, through interviewing. 


If the postulant has been allowed to take the habit, but, at 
the end of the novitiate, there is still some doubt as to the 
psychological fitness, then retesting would seem to be in order 
since the element of more than one and a half years in the 
religious life will significantly influence the personality pattern of 
the novice. This retesting will also give an indication as to whether, 
during the course of the novitiate, the individual has become 
more or less psychologically fit for the religious life. Retest 
results will, thus, furnish helpful supplementary material for the 
superior who is faced with the difficult decision of allowing or 
refusing permission to take the first vows. If the tests can be 
evaluated by the same psychologist who had previously conducted 
the testing program, the results should reveal accurate and valu- 


able material. 


However, it should be noted that neither novices nor reli- 
gious with their vows can be forced to submit to psychological 
testing. Such a program of testing is equivalent to a manifesta- 
tion of conscience, which according to canon law no superior 
can demand of his subject. The superior, therefore, may not 
threaten the religious with dismissal if he refuses to take the tests. 
He should feel free to point out to the subject whose vocation 
is in doubt the advantages of a psychological program. He may 
not, however, word his advice in such a fashion as to exert 
pressure upon the religious to submit to the testing. Moreover, 
the religious who has undergone the psychological investigation 
must either explicitly or implicitly give permission to the superior 
to obtain the results from the psychologist. It may well be that 
the religious insists upon dealing directly with the psychiatrist 
or psychologist in arriving at a final decision as to whether he or 


she has a vocation to the religious life. In this case, the superior 
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would have no right to the highly personal data derived from the 
tests and subsequent interviews. 


Conclusion 


Psychological screening is a relatively new approach to the 
problem of determining mental and emotional fitness for the re- 
ligious life. As in any new movement, questions and doubts 
are bound to arise. In the case of screening, not the least of 
these questions and doubts are of a moral nature. However, 
if the purpose of screening is fully comprehended and the basic 
principles of moral theology are correctly applied, satisfactory 
solutions can be found. In the light of these solutions, a cau- 
tious and prudent use of a well conducted screening program 
can be extremely valuable and morally justifiable in deciding 
whether the candidate has the requisite psychological fitness for 
the religious life. 





SUMMER INSTITUTES FOR RELIGIOUS 


The Institute for Religious at College Misericordia, Dallas, Penn- 
sylvania (a three-year summer course of twelve days in canon law 
and ascetical theology for sisters), will be held this year August 20-31. 
This is the second year in the triennial course. The course in canon law is 
given by the Reverend Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., that in ascetical theology 
is given by the Reverend Daniel J. M. Callahan, S.J., both of Wood- 
stock College. The registration is restricted to higher superiors, their 
councilors and officials, mistresses of novices, and those in similar 
positions. Applications are to be addressed to the Rev. Joseph F. 
Gallen, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 


The Reverend Owen M. Cloran, S.J., will direct an Institute in 
Canon Law for Religious Women at St. Louis University, June 10-14. 
During the summer session from June 18 to July 26, the religion 
department will include courses on the sacramental life, Sacred Scrip- 
ture, moral guidance of adolescent girls, and God the author of the 
supernatural life. Inquiries concerning the Institute or the courses 
should be directed to the Department of Religion, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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The Religious Teacher 
and Vocations 
Sister M. Aurelia, O.S.F. 


O ASPECT of the life of a priest or of a religious brother 

or sister is so mysterious as the manner in which the 

individual received the call to this special form of life. 
Every religious vocation has a divine origin; God is its first 
cause. Seemingly, there are many secondary causes; but, in the 
last analysis, a religious vocation comes from God Himself. God 
does, however, make use of various agencies and circumstances 
to accomplish His purpose. The home, the Church, and the 
school often serve indirectly as God’s instruments in the develop- 
ment of vocations. 


A good Catholic home is the nursery for religious vocations. 
Statistics prove that a home in which the parents are leading truly 
Christian lives produces more vocations to the priesthood or the 
religious life than homes where the parents are careless and 
indifferent Catholics. 


Zealous priests, by their counsel and friendly interest, direct 
many chosen souls to the service of God as priests, brothers, or 
sisters. Many a religious vocation has been brought to life by 
a prudent director. 


The Catholic school, however, is predominantly the source 
of religious vocations. While it is true that some earnest young 
people who have not had the opportunity of attending a Catholic 
school have become good priests, brothers, or sisters, the greater 
number of vocations are found among young people who are 
the product of Catholic schools. Therefore, religious teachers 
play an important part in God’s plan for vocations. 


The manner in which God calls individuals is as varied as 
the characters of the individuals themselves. Some are called 
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directly; for example, John and Andrew, the first disciples of 
Our Lord, were called directly by Christ when He said to them, 
“Come and see.”’ Peter was brought to our Lord by his brother 
Andrew. Even today some souls receive a direct call from our 
Lord when He says to their wavering hearts, ““Come and see.” 
Probably most calls today are indirect, coming to souls through 
the instrumentality of others. It may be through a kind word, 
a tactful suggestion, or the personal example of a priest or a 
religious brother or sister. 

It is, then, one of the most sacred duties of the religious 
teacher to develop a real understanding and appreciation of the 
religious life, to explain its concepts and ideals, and to create 
in the minds of the young a willingness and an ability to assume 
a life of prayer and sacrifice. This means to make young people 
vocation-minded, to make them reflect that perhaps God has 
chosen them to be among His select ones. 

The personality of the teacher plays an important role in 
this respect. Some one has aptly said, ‘Though we soon forget 
what our teachers taught us, we readily remember the teachers 
themselves, their personality, their whims and humors, their ideals 
and enthusiasm, the atmosphere they created and the spirit in 
which they worked: Names, dates, details of events fade away; 
but the personalities of the teachers have left lasting impressions.” 

The personal example of a brother or sister is more potent 
than words. What we are is of greater importance than what 
we say. Nothing we say influences as much as what we do, 
how we act. Our pupils see us as we really are, not as we think 
we are. We cannot hide our faults and defects, for our lives are 
as mirrors reflecting our inner selves. Our actions will show more 
plainly than words that we love our way of life, that we are 
happy, that we are glad to serve God as religious teachers, that 
our whole aim in life is to save our souls by drawing others to the 
knowledge and love of God. 

Let us examine ourselves. Do our words and actions reveal 
the virtues expected of a good religious? Are we friendly, 
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patient, courteous, sympathetic? Do we exhibit self-control at 
all times, show practical piety—not the mushy, sentimental kind, 
but sincere humble devotion? Have we a prudent zeal for the 
honor and glory of God and the salvation of souls? 

Kindness, charity, and consideration for others are the most 
attractive virtues in a religious teacher. A teacher who is just 
and square, who is honest and sincere will attract more young 
people to the religious life than another who speaks piously of 
virtue and love of God, but who may be unjust, insincere, un- 
sympathetic, and unforgiving. A teacher who holds a grudge 
or indulges in spiteful remarks will never instill a love for the 
religious life. Many a vocation has been nipped in the bud or 
given up entirely because of a sarcastic, unjust, or disagreeable 
teacher. Remember that a holy and happy religious is the best 
advertisement for his or her community. 


What kind of advertisement am I for my community? Do 
I repel others by my brusque, sharp, and domineering manners? 
Am I kind and considerate in my dealings with my pupils? with 
my fellow teachers? Do I always remember that I represent 
the meek and gentle Jesus? 

Our love, our enthusiasm and devotion to our work, our 
sincere appreciation of our holy vocation will act as a powerful 
magnet, drawing others to follow more intimately the loving 
Christ as a priest, brother, or sister. Good example, prayer, 
sacrifice, and a holy life are the best means by which we may 
hope to influence others and make them vocation-minded. 
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The Background of the 
Supernatural Life 
Daniel J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


O STRIVE for the perfection of the supernatural life is 
mandatory for us as religious. Obviously then, our asceti- 
cism must be founded on the truths of faith, and a thorough 

appreciation of them will be the strongest incentive to the cor- 
rection of our faults and to the practice of virtue. In con- 
sequence, a clear understanding of the supernatural is of primary 
importance first for our personal sanctity and then for the success 
of our apostolate, which is, like that of St. Paul, ‘To announce 
among the Gentiles the good tidings of the unfathomable riches 
of Christ, and to enlighten all men as to what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which has been hidden from eternity in God, 
who created all things” (Eph. 3:8-9). The present paper aims 
at the exposition of the background of the supernatural as it 
appears in divine revelation. 


Though grafted on the natural, the supernatural life abso- 
lutely transcends the natural, but the better we comprehend the 
latter, the more readily shall we apprehend the former. What 
then is the implication of a state of nature and of a completely 
natural life? Though such a condition never existed for human 
beings, God could have established it and been satisfied with it. 
It would mean that we would be made up of body and soul, 
of matter and spirit, together with all the capabilities requisite for 
the discharge of human activity and for the attainment of the 
purpose of our creation. We would have our present composite 
nature resulting from the components just mentioned, a human 
personality equipped for the functions of vegetative, sentient, 
rational life and requiring due subordination and coordination 
to our intellect and will for the perfection of the whole. For 
a composite entity could subsist and evolve only on the supposi- 
tion of harmonizing its constituents and bringing them under 
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the control of the highest of them. Lack of such subordination 
would cause life to languish, to disintegrate, and ultimately to 
cease. 


In consequence, even a purely natural life would involve 
struggle because of the two levels in our nature, each of which 
would be drawn to its own gratification, the merely pleasurable 
and the morally good. There could be a conflict of passion 
against will, an experience that could be arduous and distressing, 
although these unruly impulses would not be irresistible. The free 
will could and should restrain them through inhibition, modera- 
tion, and the stimulation of opposing urges to good. In like 
manner, through self-love and pride, the free will could rebel 
against the Creator recognized as Supreme Lord, and sin. Man 
could arrive at the basic principles of moral conduct and realize 
his obligation to shape his life in harmony with them. He would 
thus be in possession of natural religion, embracing a body of 
truths to be accepted, of duties to be fulfilled, and the cor- 
responding sanctions, full natural happiness or proportionate 
punishment in a future life, for the observance or violation of 
such fundamental duties. 


The creation of the universe, and of man in particular, was 
utterly gratuitous, the outcome of ineffable love. It was ef- 
fected, not that God might acquire something hitherto wanting, 
but in order to share the divine treasures with His creatures. 
Such is the way of true love: it purposes, not the enrichment 
of the lover, but that of the beloved. Infinite in every manner, 
God cannot increase His possessions, but He can and does 
apportion them among His creatures. To this love we all owe 
our origin; and, having lavished on man all that is inherent to 
his nature, the Almighty might have been content with His 
majestic universe and prescribed for us that we employ our 
native powers for the acquirement of our perfection and _ ulti- 
mate destiny, which would consist in a knowledge and love of 
God derived from the world around us and in a proportionate 
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happiness here and in the world to come. The creature man 
could lay claim to nothing more. But God was motivated by 
love, and true love never says enough, for its measure is to love 
without measure. God could and would do for man something 
more wonderful. Leaving intact his human nature, God engrafted 
on it another nature, a reality absolutely transcending the re- 
quirements and exigencies of his nature, a finite participation in 
the divine nature, constituting him His child and ordaining him 
to partake of His life through grace here and through the light 
of glory in the world to come. In a very summary style, such 
is the content of the revealed truth of our elevation to the super- 
natural order. A brief clarification may be desirable. 


God has made known to us the eternal generation of His 
divine Son, who while differing in person from the Father, 
shares in one and the same nature with Him. The Second 
Person is the natural Son of God, consubstantial with the Father, 
and with the latter the divine principle from which proceeds 
the Holy Spirit. This is the adorable mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. Analogically, in a finite manner, at the moment of man’s 
creation God adopted him, extending to him the divine filiation. 
Remaining a creature, man was elevated to the dignity of son 
of God, enabled to live on a level exceeding all man’s natural 
powers, and to enjoy forever the immediate vision of God in 


heaven. 


We are in the presence of a divine marvel, conferred on our 
first parents, and sincerely proffered to their offspring. Through 
the most disinterested and inexpressible goodness and love, God 
implanted in their souls what, not inappropriately we trust, may 
be termed a supernatural organism, closely paralleling their 
natural organism and admirably fitting them for their adopted 
life. This included sanctifying grace, corresponding to the human 
soul, the infused virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit, analogous 
to human faculties, and actual grace to supplement God’s natural 
cooperation in created activities. In virtue of habitual grace we 
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share, in a finite degree, in the divine nature; we are God’s chil- 
dren and heirs of heaven. The infused virtues and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit perfect our faculties, and actual grace sets the organ- 
ism in action, enabling us to perform supernatural, meritorious 
deeds that confer on us a title to the vision of God and life 
eternal with Him. 


In addition to this supernatural organism the Creator bestowed 
on our first parents the prerogative of integrity, a preternatural 
gift excelling their natural constituents and implying the absence 
of concupiscence and the control of the passions, which, with- 
out rendering them impeccable, greatly facilitated the practice 
of virtue. By nature, too, man is incident to sickness and 
death, but a specific disposition of divine providence gave assur- 
ance to him of the immortality of his body. Finally, in order 
to ready Adam for his role as head of humanity, he was granted 
infused knowledge of the truths needful for the discharge of his 
unique responsibility. Such privileges implemented human 
nature with moral rectitude, adjusted it to the life of grace, and, 
with the exception of infused knowledge, were not a personal 
endowment, but a family patrimony to be transmitted to us, 
conditioned on Adam’s fidelity to God. 


To enable them to merit heaven, our first parents retained 
their freedom, the power of turning from real good to that 
which is but apparent good. A divine precept was imposed on 
them. Satan tempted them to disobedience and because of pride 
and sensuality they succumbed. With the knowledge of God’s 
liberality to them, His inalienable rights to their compliance, the 
gravity of the mandate, and the severity of the sanction, their 
willfulness implied a negation of the Creator’s dominion and 
wisdom, and was a grievous sin. 


What were the consequences? God might have put them 
to death immediately, but His goodness and mercy are in the 
fore. He forebore, and though they had forfeited sanctifying grace 
God condescended to retain in them the virtues of faith and hope. 
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Through actual grace He induced them to repent, forgave the 
sin, and gave them the assurance of a redeemer who would 
vanquish the evil spirit and reinstate fallen humanity. Nor was 
their nature impaired, and though weaker in comparison with 
the energy it enjoyed through the prerogative of integrity, there 
is no conclusive evidence that it was more feeble than it would 
have been in a purely natural order. 


In lieu of inheriting their original patrimony, because of 
the sin of our first parents, we enter the world destitute of 
sanctifying grace, the infused virtues, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
integrity and immunity from sickness and death. Our situation 
is similar to that of a child born after the loss of the father’s 
wealth through fault or financial failure: we have suffered a mo- 
mentous deprivation, but no injustice. The resultant struggle 
against our lower nature may be arduous and protracted, but 
God will never be wanting with His grace and we can achieve 
victory. 

Having vividly depicted this inner conflict, St. Paul poses 
the question: “Unhappy man that I am, who will deliver me 
from the body of this death?” And he replies at once: ‘The 
grace of God through Jesus Christ.” Salvation is attainable 
only through the grace merited for us by Christ. Impelled by 
purest love and measureless kindness, through the mystery of 
the Incarnation the Second Divine Person became one of us that 
through our incorporation in Him we may be one with Him. 
Through a life of obedience and self-abnegation, of adequate and 
even super-abundant reparation, our Blessed Lord compensated 
the divine majesty outraged by sin, rendered to God perfect 
praise, glory, service, and thus reinstated us in the supernatural 


life. 


Such is the Catholic dogma of the redemption, operative 
through the foreseen merits of Jesus from the Fall and effective 
for all time. Through the infusion of sanctifying grace original 
sin is remitted, and our natural faculties are properly orientated 
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and fortified by means of the infused virtues, the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit and actual graces. Christ established the Church in 
which and through which He perpetuates His religion, assuring 
to God perfect worship, and to us divine truth, wise guidance, 
and transcendent sanctity. The universal Mediator, the magnetic 
Ideal for all, through His transforming, divinizing grace, remedies 
the disasters of sin, and through His sacraments and constant 
inspirations enables us to approximate the blessed state of integ- 
rity forfeited through sin, thus restoring peace, security, union 
here, and effortless beatitude in the life beyond. 

In conclusion, it may be well to assess our practical apprecia- 
tion of the supernatural and of our superhuman dignity ‘as chil- 
dren of God, brothers and sisters of Jesus. As religious we have 
superior advantages and we are circumscribed with every safe- 
guard. Profound faith, constant vigilance tempered with con- 
fidence, recollection, prayer, self-abnegation are the most appro- 
priate expression of our gratitude and the efficient means of 
expanding our new life in Christ. 
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The Education and Formation 
of Religious Priests 
Pope Pius XIl 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: This apostolic constitution was issued May 31, 1956, 
under the title Sedes Sapientiae. It states the general principles which are to 
govern the formation of religious destined for the priesthood. Many of these 
principles, we think, will be of interest to all religious. The original Latin text 
appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1956, pp. 354-65.] 


EAT OF WISDOM, Mother of God Who is the Lord of all 
knowledge, and Queen of the Apostles—such is the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, to whose honor We dedicated an 

entire holy year. With special reason, then, is she considered 
the Mother and Teacher of all those who embrace a state 
devoted to the acquiring of perfection and at the same time 
strive to carry on the apostolic warfare of Christ the Highpriest. 
The pursuit of so excellent a vocation—religious, and at the 
same time priestly and apostolic—urgently demands for its 
effective realization the leadership and assistance of her who has 
been appointed the Mediatrix of all graces pertaining to sancti- 
fication and who is rightly called the Mother and Queen of 
the Catholic priesthood and apostolate. We earnestly implore 
her favor, therefore, that just as she has procured for Us light 
from above in framing these regulations, so she may by her 
protection assist those whose duty it will be to put them into 
effect. 
I. 


In the gracious kindness of God’s providence it has hap- 
pened that, throughout the centuries, Christ the Redeeemer has 
breathed into souls of His predilection in an interior and, as it 
were, mystic conversation that invitation once offered in His 
living voice to the young man who asked Him about eternal life: 
“Come, follow Me” (Mt. 19:21). Some of those who by the 
grace of God heard that call and like the holy apostles pro- 
claimed, “We have left everything and followed Thee” (Mt. 
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19:27), were also made by our Lord “fishers of men” (Mt. 4:19) 
and “laborers” chosen by Him to be sent “into His vinyard” 


(Mt. 9:38). 


This double vocation occurs today just as in former times, 
since the union of the states of religious perfection with the 
priestly dignity and apostolic ministry has become daily more 
frequent and intimate. For, generally speaking, the monks of 
antiquity were not priests. The few among them who were forced 
almost of necessity to accept the priesthood in order to convert 
men to Christianity were somewhat drawn away from their own 
Rule. In later times the mendicants, although imbued with an 
admirable apostolic zeal, were not all required by their Rule to 
be priests. Even the holy Father of Assisi himself was not a 
priest. The canons regular on the contrary, and especially the 
clerks regular, by a special divine vocation received and exer- 
cised sacred orders. Finally, innumerable congregations and so- 
cieties of common life imitated them as clerical institutes. To 
these are added in our own day (for God always provides for 
the needs of each age) some secular clerical institutes. 


Besides, at the present time, even in the older orders of 
the Latin Church which are not formally lay orders, all the mem- 
bers, with the exception of those who are called coadjutors or 
converst, are destined for the priesthood, which is, in fact, a 
strict requirement for those who govern these orders. 

Consequently, in our time the Church has the benefit of a 
great host of ministers who devote themselves both to the acquisi- 
tion of perfection by the practice of the evangelical counsels and 
to the fulfilment of the priestly office. This multitude of men 
constitutes what is called the religious clergy, side by side with 
those who are called the secular or diocesan clergy. Both are 
vigorous and flourish in the spirit of fraternal emulation and 
fruitfully assist one another under one and the same supreme 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, with due respect, of course, to 
the power of the bishops. 
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In order to attain properly and surely their double end, 
it must be evident to all that the religious clergy need wise norms 
by which to guide and promote their education and formation, 
whether it be religious or clerical and apostolic. 


Hitherto this need has been satisfied chiefly by the con- 
stitutions and statutes of each group by which the training of 
the young men and their course of studies are regulated; and, 
of course, prescriptions and regulations of the Holy See are not 
completely lacking. Still, a set of general, coordinated, and more 
complete norms which would be supported by the apostolic 
authority and which would be universally observed has long 
been desired in order that this important work, which is of the 
highest moment for the good of souls, may be placed on a secure 
foundation and with continuous and fitting effort may be fruit- 
fully developed and perfected. 


So excellent a work requires the constant vigilance of the 
Apostolic See itself. Indeed, the diocesan seminaries, which 
are institutions for the common good in the Church, are under 
the active care and perpetual control of the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities. By the same token schools 
which are recognized and sanctioned by the Church as proper 
to those who are tending to perfection are likewise institutions for 
the common good and are subject to the authority of the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious. 


It was for these many reasons that, by Our apostolic author- 
ity, we ratified in 1944 within the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious, “‘the erection and establishment of a special committee 
or commission of qualified men who are to investigate all the 
questions and matters in any way pertaining to the religious 
and clerical education of aspirants, novices, and junior members 
of any religious order or society of men living the common life 
without vows and also their instruction in letters, the sciences, 
and the ministry” (AAS 36 (1944), 213). 
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This committee was made up of experienced men from 
different religious bodies and different nations. When the gen- 
eral congress of the states of perfection was called in 1950, all the 
existing documents which were relevant had been examined, 
details of information had been gathered from all parts of the 
world in accordance with the circular letters sent to all general 
superiors, and an immense file had been accumulated. After- 
wards, using various appropriate proposals suggested during the 
congress, the commission reconsidered and revised the schemata 
already prepared and finally submitted them for Our approval. 


Now, therefore, We are issuing a number of statutes, with 
a preamble containing certain fundamental principles and norms 
concerning the education and formation—religious as well as 
priestly and apostolic—of candidates. These principles and 
norms are to be kept in mind at all times by everyone concerned. 


II. 


In the first place, We wish it to be clear to all that the 
foundation of this entire life, which is called the divine vocation, 
whether it be religious or priestly and apostolic, consists of two 
essential elements, one divine and the other ecclesiastical. In 
regard to the first, the vocation from God to enter the religious 
or priestly state is so necessary that, without it, the very founda- 
tion on which the whole edifice rests must be said to be wanting. 


If God does not call a candidate, His grace does not move 
nor help him. Indeed, a true vocation to any state must be 
regarded as, in a measure, divine, in the sense that God Himself 
is the principal author of all states and all dispositions and gifts, 
whether natural or supernatural. But this is especially true of 
a religious and priestly vocation which is resplendent with so 
sublime a title and which abounds with so many natural and 
supernatural endowments that it cannot but “descend from the 
Father of lights from whom every best and perfect gift comes” 
(James 1:17). 
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The second element of a religious and sacerdotal vocation, 
as the Roman Catechism teaches, is this: ‘Those are said to be 
called by God who are called by the lawful ministers of the 
Church.” 


This by no means contradicts the things We have said about 
the divine vocation; rather it is most closely associated with them. 
The divine vocation to the religious and clerical state means that 
one is destined to lead publicly a life of self-sanctification and 
to exercise a hierarchical ministry in the Church which is a visible 
and hierarchical society. Consequently, this vocation must be 
authoritatively approved, accepted, and controlled by the hier- 
archical superiors to whom the government of the Church has 
been divinely committed. 


All who are charged with the task of bringing to light and 
testing such vocations must be alert to these truths. They must 
never in any way force a person to embrace the priestly or 
religious state, nor may they persuade or accept anyone who does 
not clearly show the true signs of a divine vocation. Similarly, 
no one must be urged to the clerical ministry who indicates that 
he has received from God a vocation only to the religious life. 
Moreover, those who have been given the gift of a religious 
vocation must not be pressed or drawn into the secular clergy. 
Finally, let no one be turned from the priestly state who is 
known by definite signs to be divinely called to it. 


Evidently, then, those who aspire to do service as clerics 
in the state of perfection and for whom these norms are estab- 
lished must have at the same time all those qualities which are 
required to constitute a multiple vocation of this kind, religious 
as well as sacerdotal and apostolic. Consequently, all the gifts 
and qualities which are considered necessary for the fulfillment 
of divine offices so sublime ought to be found in them. 


ITI. 


Moreover, the seeds of the divine vocation and the qualities 
required for it, even when present, obviously need education and 
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formation to develop and mature. Nothing is immediately 
perfect at birth, but attains perfection by degrees. In regulating 
this development all the circumstances both of the person who 
has been divinely called and of place and time must be taken 
into account in order that the desired end may be effectively 
reached. The education and formation of the junior members, 
therefore, should be thoroughly sound, enlightened, solid, and 
complete. It should be wisely and courageously adapted to 
present-day needs whether internal or external. It ought to be 
assiduously developed and watchfully tested with regard to the 
perfection both of the religious and of the priestly and apos- 
tolic life. 


We know from experience that only proven and well-chosen 
teachers can do all this. These men must not only be eminent 
in learning, prudence, and the discernment of spirits and well- 
equipped by their varied experience of men and affairs and by 
their other human gifts; but they must also be filled with the 
Holy Spirit and that sanctity which will make them an example 
of virtue before the eyes of the young men. In the whole matter 
of education, certainly, men are more attracted by virtue and a 
good life than by words. 


In the accomplishment of this important task, the first rule 
for the educator should be that which our Lord proclaimed in 
the Gospel: “I am the good shepherd, the good shepherd gives 
his life for his sheep . . . I am the good shepherd, and I know 
Mine and Mine know Me” (Jn. 10:11, 12, 14). St. Bernard 
expressed the same rule in these words: “Learn that you must be 
mothers of your subjects and not lords: strive rather to be loved 
than to be feared” (Sermon 23, On the Canticles). The Council 
of Trent likewise frequently exhorts that ecclesiastical superiors 
“must first be admonished to remember that they are shepherds 
and not tyrants and that they must so rule their subjects as not 
to domineer over them but to love them as sons and younger 
brothers. They ought to endeavor by exhortation and admonition 
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to deter them from what is unlawful lest they be compelled to 
administer due punishment after faults have been committed. 
Yet if, through human frailty, their subjects have done wrong, 
they must observe the precept of the Apostle, and reprove, 
entreat, rebuke them in all kindness and patience. Benevolence 
towards those who need correction is certainly more efficacious 
than severity, exhortation is better than threats, and charity 
accomplishes more than force. If on account of the gravity of 
the offense, there is need of the rod, then rigor must be tem- 
pered with gentleness, justice with mercy, severity with clemency. 
Thus, without harshness, the discipline so salutary and necessary 
for public order may be maintained; those corrected may amend 
their ways; or, if they are unwilling to repent, others may be 
deterred from wrongdoing by the wholesome example of their 
punishment” (C.I.C. c. 2214, § 2; Conc. Trid. sess. XIII de 
ref. cap. 1). 


Moreover, let all those who in any way are charged with 
the instruction of candidates remember that this kind of education 
and formation demands an organic progression in which all 
suitable resources and methods are used according to circum- 
stances. The whole man must be considered under every aspect 
of his vocation so that he may be molded in every part into “a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus” (Col. 1:28). As to the means 
and techniques of training, manifestly those based on nature 
itself and those which are supplied by the human research of our 
day, if they are good, are not to be despised. In fact, they 
should be highly esteemed and wisely used. Nevertheless, no 
error could be worse, in the formation of such select subjects, 
than to rely solely or too much on natural means of this kind, 
and to esteem of less importance or to neglect in any way the 
instruments and resources of the supernatural order. Indeed, 
to attain religious and clerical perfection and an abundance of 
apostolic fruit, the supernatural means, such as the sacraments, 
prayer, mortification, and others of this kind are not merely neces- 
sary but primary and altogether essential. 
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While keeping this proper order of procedures and means, 
however, nothing should be neglected that conduces in any way 
to the perfection of body and mind, to the cultivation of all the 
natural virtues and to the vigorous formation of the whole man. 
Thus, the supernatural formation, whether religious or priestly, 
will adhere to a very solid foundation of natural goodness and 
cultivated humanity. Surely, the way to Christ becomes easier 
and more secure for men, to the extent that there appears in 
the person of the priest “the goodness and kindness of God 
our Savior” (Tit. 3:4). 


Although the human and natural formation of the religious 
clergy is to be highly esteemed by all, there must be no doubt 
that supernatural sanctification of the soul holds the first place 
in the total course of training. For if the admonition of the 
Apostle pertains to every Christian: “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification” (I Thess. 4:3), how much more does it 
apply to a man who has not only been enriched by the priest- 
hood but who has publicly professed his intention of striving for 
evangelical perfection itself? Indeed, by his office he becomes 
an instrument for the sanctification of others. Upon his own 
sanctity, therefore, depend in no small measure the salvation 


of souls and the spread of the kingdom of God. 


Let everyone, then, in those states devoted to the acquisition 
of evangelical perfection remember and frequently consider be- 
fore God that they do not sufficiently fulfill the duties of their 
profession if they avoid grave sins or, with God’s help, even 
venial sins. It is not sufficient to carry out only materially the 
precepts of.superiors nor even to observe the vows or the 
obligations by which one is bound in conscience. It is not 
sufficient, finally, to obey one’s own constitutions, according to 
which, as the Church commands in her sacred canons, ‘‘each and 
every religious, superior as well as subject, is bound to order his 
life . . . and thus tend to the perfection of his state” (C.I.C. 
c. 953). All this they must do with full spirit and a burning 
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love, not just from necessity, but also “for conscience’s sake” 
(Rom. 13:5). Assuredly, if they are to ascend the heights of 
sanctity and to show themselves living fountains of Christian 
charity to all, they must be on fire with unbounded love towards 
God and neighbor and be adorned with every virtue. 


IV. 


When provision has been made for the sanctification of 
the soul, care must also be given to the most exact intellectual 
and pastoral education of the religious clergy. In view of its 
importance and aware of Our supreme duty, We desire to set 
forth and to recommend somewhat more fully the principles 


concerning this education. 


Both solid instruction, which is complete in every respect, 
and intellectual formation are most necessary for such religious. 
This need is clearly and fully deduced from the threefold dignity, 
religious, priestly, and apostolic, which they assume in the Church 


of God. 


The principal duty of religious men is to seek God alone 
and, adhering to Him, to contemplate divine things and transmit 
them to others. They must remember, however, that they can 
in no wise rightly and fruitfully fulfill this holy duty and attain 
to sublime union with Christ, if they lack that copious, profound, 
and ever more perfect knowledge of God and His mysteries 


which is derived from sacred learning. 


It is the priestly dignity of one who is distinguished as an 
ambassador of the Lord of all knowledge that causes him with 
special appropriateness to be called “the salt of the earth” and 
“the light of the world” (Mt. 5:13, 14). This dignity demands 
a full and solid training especially in ecclesiastical subjects, those, 
namely, which can nourish and strengthen the spiritual life of 
the priest himself and keep him free from every error and 
unsound novelty. This learning, besides, will make him a faith- 
ful ‘‘steward of God’s mysteries” (I Cor. 4:1, 2) and a perfect 
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man of God, “fully equipped for every good deed” (II Tim. 
3:17). 


Each member of the states of perfection fulfills his apostolic 
office in the Church according to his own vocation—by pious 
sermons to the people, the Christian education of boys and 
young men, the administration of the sacraments and especially 
penance, missions to unbelievers, the direction of souls in the 
spiritual life, or by his very manner of daily living with the 
people. Such works, however, will not be able to bring forth 
rich and long-lasting fruit? unless the religious themselves have 
thoroughly learned the sacred teaching and deeply penetrated 
it by continual study. 


In order to achieve this solid and complete intellectual 
education and formation, in accordance with the natural progress 
of the young men and the orderly distribution of studies, the 
superiors should diligently see to it that, with respect to the 
knowledge of letters and other subjects, religious students “be 
at least equal to the lay students who are following the same 
courses. If this is secured, the minds of the students will be 
more exactly developed and a selection can be made more easily 
at the proper time” (Pius XII, Menti nostrae, 23 Sept. 1950). 
Likewise, the young men will have been prepared for a more 
profound understanding of their ecclesiastical studies and equip- 
ped with suitable aids. 


Only qualified and carefully selected teachers should in- 
struct in the fields of philosophy and theology, and everything 
enjoined by the sacred canons and the prescriptions of Our 
predecessors as well as Our own must be religiously observed. 
Due reverence for and absolute fidelity to the ecclesiastical magis- 
terium especially should be professed always and everywhere 
and should be instilled into the minds and hearts cf the students. 
They should learn that prudence and caution must always ac- 
company the diligent and commendable investigation of new 
questions which arise with the progress of the times. The method, 
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teachings, and principles of the Angelic Doctor are to be retained 
and universally followed in the philosophic and theological edu- 
cation of the students. 


With Aquinas as guide and teacher, all ought to teach theology 
according to a method at once positive and what is called 
scholastic. In the light of the authentic magisterium, the sources 
of divine revelation should be accurately scrutinized with the help 
of all suitable aids. Then let the treasures of truth thus obtained 
be clearly developed and effectively defended. Since the deposit 
of revelation has been entrusted solely to the magisterium of the 
Church for authentic interpretation, it must be faithfully ex- 
plained not in a merely human way, by private judgment, but 
according to the sense and mind of the Church. Let the teachers 
of Christian philosophy and theology know, therefore, that they 
do not teach in their own right and name but only in the name 
and by the authority of the Church and hence under her watch- 
ful direction. From her they have received the canonical mission 
to exercise their ministry. Wherefore, while due liberty of opin- 
ion is preserved in matters which are still disputed “they must 
remember well that the faculty to teach has not been given them 
in order that they may communicate to the students their own 
conjectures and opinions of their subject, but that they may im- 
part to them the approved doctrines of the Church (St. Pius X, 
Motu proprio Doctoris Angelici, 29 June, 1914). 


Moreover, let all, both teachers and students, keep in mind 
that ecclesiastical studies do not aim merely at intellectual train- 
ing but strive for an integral, solid formation, whether religious 
or priestly and apostolic. Hence, they are not to be directed 
simply to the passing of examinations but to the impressing of a 
form, so to speak, on the minds of the students, a form which 
will never’ slip away, and from which, when the occasion arises, 
the student can always draw light and strength for his own needs 
and the needs of others (Cf. Pius XII, Address to Students, 


24 June, 1939). 
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To this end, intellectual instruction must first of all be 
closely joined with zeal for prayer and the contemplation of 
divine things. It must be so complete that no part of the pre- 
scribed subjects is omitted. It must be coherent and in every 
respect so compact and sound that all the subjects harmonize 
and form one solid and properly ordered system. It must also 
be wisely adapted to refuting the errors and meeting the needs 
of our day. It should include modern findings and at the same 
time be very much in harmony with venerable tradition. Finally, 
it should be effectively directed to carrying out fruitfully pastoral 
duties of all kinds. As a result, future priests who are so in- 
structed will be able to set forth and defend sound doctrine 
easily and accurately in sermons and catechetical instructions to 
learned and unlearned alike, to administer the sacraments pro- 
perly, to promote actively the good of souls, and to be useful to 


all in word and deed. 


Assuredly, all that We have thus far said about the spiritual 
and intellectual formation of students especially tends towards 
and is clearly necessary for the molding of truly apostolic men. 
In fact, if due sanctity and learning are wanting in a priest, 
obviously everything is wanting. Nevertheless, in order to satisfy 
Our most serious duty, we must add here that, besides sanctity 
and adequate knowledge, the priest certainly needs a careful 
and thorough pastoral preparation to fulfill his apostolic min- 
istry properly. In this way true skill and readiness in under- 
taking the multiple works of the Christian apostolate will be pro- 
duced and developed. 


x 


It is clear that, if diligent preparation in theory, in technique, 
and in the skill acquired by long practice is an ordinary pre- 
requisite for the exercise of any art, then the formation required 
for that which is deservedly called the art of arts must be equally 


diligent or rather more exacting and profound. 
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This pastoral formation of the students is to begin as they 
enter upon the course of studies; it is to be gradually perfected 
in the course of time; and the final consummation is to be 
achieved, when the theological course is completed, through a 
special period of probation. According to its special end, each 
institute ought to strive, in the first place, that those who are 
to be the future ministers and apostles of Christ should be 
solidly and deeply imbued with and practiced in the apostolic 
spirit and virtues, according to the mind of Christ Himself. 
They should have an ardent and most pure desire to promote 
the glory of God; an active and burning love for the Church, 
both in protecting her rights and in preserving and spreading 
her doctrine; an inflamed zeal for the salvation of souls; a 
supernatural prudence in word and deed united with evangel- 
ical simplicity; a humble abnegation of self and complete submis- 
sion to superiors; a firm confidence in God and an acute aware- 
ness of their own duties; manly ingenuity in undertaking works 
and constancy in pursuing them once begun; a great soul pre- 
pared to do and suffer anything, even the hardest; finally a 
Christian amiability and human kindness which will draw all men. 


There is, besides, another end to be sought in imparting 
pastoral training. According to the level of progress in studies, 
the students should be instructed in all those subjects which are 
especially conducive to forming in every way the “good soldier 
of Christ Jesus’ (II Tim. 2:3) and to equipping him with 
proper apostolic weapons. Hence, in addition to the philo- 
sophic and theological studies, which should also be suitably 
ordered to pastoral activity, as We have said, it is very necessary 
that instruction be given to the future shepherds of the Lord’s 
flock in psychology and pedagogy, in didactic and catechetical 
methods, and in other social and pastoral matters, under experi- 
enced teachers and according to the norms of this Apostolic See. 
This training should correspond to modern advances in these 
subjects and make the young men fit and ready for the mani- 
fold needs of the present-day apostolate. 
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In order that this doctrinal education and formation in 
apostolic matters may be confirmed by use and practice it should 
be accompanied by exercises which are wisely adapted to the 
level of development and prudently regulated. We desire that 
these exercises be carried on, perfected, and continually strength- 
ened, after the promotion to the priesthood, in a special pro- 
bation under experienced men who will direct by their teaching, 
advice, and example while at the same time the sacred studies 
are continued without interruption. 


Now that We have stated these general principles by which 
the work of education of the teachers and students are to be 
molded and directed, We decree and declare, after mature and 
thorough deliberation, with certain knowledge and with the 
fullness of apostolic authority, that the general norms under 
each heading of serious import are to be observed by all to 
whom they pertain. We also grant to the Sacred Congregation 
for Religious the power to implement under Our authority and 
by means of ordinances, instructions, declarations, interpreta- 
tions, and other such documents the General Statutes already 
approved by Us. The same Sacred Congregation is authorized 
to take all the steps that will tend to the faithful observance of 
this constitution, the statutes, and their ordinances. 


Everything to the contrary notwithstanding, even though 
worthy of special mention. 


Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, the thirty-first day of the 
month of May, feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of the 
World, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-six, the eighteenth of Our pontificate. 


Pius XII Pope 
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Survey of Roman 
Documents 
R. F. Smith, S.J. 


HE PRESENT ARTICLE will survey the principal Roman 
documents which appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
(AAS) during the period June 1, 1956, to September 30, 

1956, inclusive. It should be noted that in the course of the 
article all page references to AAS, unless otherwise noted, are to 


the 1956 AAS (volume 48). 


During the four month period of this survey, only one 
document was published in AAS that directly referred to religious 
life. This document was an instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious, issued on March 25, 1956 (AAS, pp. 512- 
526). The instruction deals with the cloister of those religious 
women who in strict canonical terminology are called nuns. 
Henceforth, the document states, all nuns, even those who, by 
temporary exception, pronounce only simple vows, must accept 
and retain either major or minor papal cloister if they wish to 
retain the name and canonical status of nuns. Since Father 
Gallen in the January, 1957, issue of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
(pp. 36-56) has adequately covered the detailed legislation on 
major and minor cloister that is contained in the instruction, 
there is no need to include a summary of the document in the 


present article. 


The Church and the Life of Worship 


Since religious by vow and by name have a special relation 
to that virtue of religion which is concerned with the worship 
due the Divine Majesty, it is fitting that the next documents 
to be considered should be those which deal with public or pri- 
vate worship and with the Church in which the life of worship 
should be exercised. 
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On September 2, 1956 (AAS, pp. 622-627), the Holy 
Father delivered a radio message to the city of Cologne, Germany, 
where German Catholics had gathered to attend the Eighty- 
seventh Congress of German Catholics. Taking as his own the 
general theme of the Congress “A sign to the nations,” the 
Pontiff proceeded to outline three ways in which the Church 
today is clearly and truly a sign to the nations of the world. The 
first way in which the Church is such a sign derives from the consid- 
eration that, although erroneous ideologies of the last century have 
attempted to introduce themselves into the Church, still she has 
always kept safe and intact all the dogmatic truths confided to her 
by her divine Founder, Christ our Lord. The Church’s social 
teaching, both in the past and in the present, is the second 
reason why the Church today continues to be a sign to the 
nations. The third reason why today’s Church continues to 
fulfill the prophecy of Isaias is to be found in the persecutions 
which the Church has undergone in recent years, for these 
persecutions show clearly that the Mystical Body which is the 
Church is even now participating in the wounds of Christ her 
Spouse. 


The public worship of the Church is in some way touched 
upon by the Holy Father in two documents from the period 
surveyed in this article. The first of these documents gives the 
text of the radio address delivered by Pius XII on May 6, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 475-480), to the Fifteenth National Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Italy. The speech, though brief, gives a moving descrip- 
tion of the need that the modern world, splintered and divided 
by hatreds, has for the Eucharist which is the sacrament of unity 
and the bond of charity. 


The second document which is concerned with the life of 
worship also concerns the sacrament of the Eucharist, being a 
message sent on June 25, 1956 (AAS, pp. 578-579), by the 
Holy Father to the Sixteenth National Eucharistic Congress of 
France. The Vicar of Christ has only praise for the priests and 
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faithful of France because of their desire for a living celebration 
of the liturgy of the Church; but he also reminds them that to 
this must be joined an intelligent and fervent devotion to Christ 
present in the tabernacles of their churches. In the life of the 
priest especially, continues the Pontiff, nothing can replace long 
and quiet prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 


During the four months surveyed in this article the Holy 
Father has also contributed to the private worship and devotions 
of Catholics by personally composing and publishing three prayers 
enriched with partial indulgences (AAS, pp. 592-593; 641-642). 
The first prayer is a prayer to be said by priests for the sanc- 
tification of priests. The second prayer is for the same inten- 
tion but to be recited by the faithful. The third prayer is one 
composed in honor of our Lady, the Mother of Orphans. A 
partial indulgence of a thousand days is granted each time any 
of these prayers is recited; as is clear from the nature of the first 
prayer, the indulgence attached to it can be gained only by 
priests. 


Medicine and Morality 


On May 8, 1956 (AAS, pp. 454-459), the Holy Father 
addressed a group of coronary specialists. The body of the 
Pope’s allocution consisted of a remarkable survey of the history 
of recent heart research and manifests a surprising grasp of 
contemporary problems and difficulties in the treatment of heart 
diseases. The introductory and concluding paragraphs of the 
allocution are also noteworthy for the Christian conception of care 
for the sick which they suppose and imply. 


At the beginning of his allocution the Holy Father recalls 
that bodily pain affects the entire man even to the deepest recesses 
of his moral being; for it compels a man to reconsider his pur- 
pose in life, his attitude towards God and neighbor, and the 
meaning of his existence on this earth. Hence medical science, 
if it wishes to be truly humane, should also treat the entire man. 
It is here, continues the Pontiff, that medicine experiences its 
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own weakness, for it has neither the authority nor the power to 
enter the realm of the human conscience. Medical science then 
must seek elsewhere that further aid which will extend and com- 
plete the work of medicine itself. 


At the conclusion of this same allocution Pius XII has oc- 
casion to mention the necessity of stressing the prevention of 
heart disease by the observance of those laws of hygiene which 
are dictated by the very structure and functioning of the human 
body. These laws of hygiene, he adds, should occasion the re- 
membrance of a higher discipline—that of the human spirit— 
which consists in large part in a humble submission to the world 
as God has created it and to human society with the laws that 
govern it. Moreover, the recognition of God’s sovereignty and 
of His merciful interventions in the history of mankind will lead 
to the acceptance of pain and even of death; death, indeed, will 
lead man to the presence of God and it is this ultimate conclu- 
sion of the drama of human life that enables the sick to accept pain 
and that gives to those who care for the sick a real understanding 
and an efficacious program of aid. 


A few days after the preceding address, the Holy Father 
spoke to another group of medical men, this time eye specialists 
(AAS, pp. 459-467). The main topic of the allocution centered 
around the moral issues involved in the transplantation of a 
cornea from a dead human body to a living person. Before 
considering this matter, however, the Holy Father took time to 
clarify certain other points which deserve mention here. 


The first point is concerned’ with the morality of hetero- 
grafts, that is, with the transfer of tissue or organs from animals 
to men. The morality of such transplants, says the Pope, must 
be determined by considering what tissue or organ is involved 
in the transfer. To transfer animal sex glands to a human body 
is immoral while the transfer of an animal cornea to a human 
eye causes no moral difficulty, providing the transfer is bio- 
logically possible and warranted. 
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The Pontiff then considers an argument sometimes used to 
justify the removal of the organs required in transplantations 
from one human person to another. The argument, remarks 
the Holy Father, states that just as in the case of a single human 
being it is permissible in cases of necessity to sacrifice a particular 
organ for the good of that individual’s organism considered as a 
whole, so also it should be equally permissible to sacrifice a 
member or an organ of an individual for the sake of that other 
organism or totality, “humanity,” which is present in the person 
of a suffering patient. 


Pius XII, however, is quick to point out that this argument 
neglects the essential difference that exists between a physical 
organism and a moral one.’ In the physical organism of an indi- 
vidual human being, the members or parts are so absorbed into 
that organism that they possess no ‘independent existence and 
have no end other than that of the total organism. On the con- 
trary, in a moral organism such as humanity individual human 
beings are but functional parts of that organism, which, there- 
fore, can make demands of them only on the level of action. 
As far as physical existence is concerned, individual human 
beings are in no way dependent on each other or on humanity. 
Humanity then has no right to make demands on individuals 
in the realm of physical existence. Hence, concludes the Holy 
Father, “humanity” can not demand the excision of an organ 
of an individual human being, for such a demand moves principally 
in the realm of physical existence. 


The Vicar of Christ turns now to a consideration of the 
main theme of the allocution: the morality of the transfer of a 
cornea from a dead human body to the eye of a living person. 
Morally speaking, states the Holy Father, there is no objection 


1The matter of physical and moral organisms has been considered by the Holy 
Father previously. Not all theologians have agreed in the interpretation of the 
Pope’s teaching; for an introduction to the entire question, see Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., “Pope Pius XII and the Principle of Totality,” Theological Studies, 16 (1955) 
373-96, and “The Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the Treatise,” 
Theological Studies, 17 (1956) 322-44. 
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to such operations considered in themselves. On the one hand, 
such operations correct a defect in the patient; on the other 
hand, such operations do not violate any property rights of the 
dead body, for a corpse is not the subject of rights. 


This last statement does not mean, he continues, that there 
are no obligations whatsoever with regard to the corpses of human 
beings. On the contrary, it is morally erroneous to regard a 
human corpse as on exactly the same level as the dead body of 
an animal. There remains in a human corpse something of the 
dignity that belonged to it as an essential part of a human person; 
it was made to the “image and likeness of God”’; to it in a cer- 
tain sense can be applied the words of the Apostle (I Cor. 6: 19): 
“Know you not that your members are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you?”; and finally this dead body is destined 
for resurrection and eternal life. None of this, adds the Holy 
Father, prevents the use of human corpses for legitimate medical 
study and research. 


The removal of the cornea from a human corpse, the 
Roman Pontiff goes on to say, can become illicit if it involves a 
violation of the rights and feelings of the parties who are re- 
sponsible for the body. Neither would it be equitable that only 
the bodies of poor patients in public clinics and hospitals should 
be destined for such medical and surgical use. 


The Pope concludes by pointing out that public authority 
must likewise show respect and consideration for human corpses. 
Moreover, the rights of the next of kin should be honored by 
public authority, though in cases where there is suspicion of 
death from criminal cause or where danger to public health is 
involved it may be necessary to give human corpses into the 
charge of public authority. : 


Members of the Second World Congress on Fertility and 
Sterility were addressed by the Holy Father on May 19, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 467-474). His Holiness points out that the work 
of the Congress with regard to the causes and cure of involuntary 
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conjugal sterility is most important. Such sterility, he says, is a 
matter not only of social and economic concern, but it also in- 
volves spiritual and ethical values. It is eminently human that 
man and wife should see in their child a full and complete expres- 
sion of their mutual love and surrender. For this reason invol- 
untary sterility can be a serious danger to the stability of their 
union. Moreover, marriage unites two persons in a common 
march towards an ideal: the achievement of those transcendent 
values which the Christian revelation proposes in all their gran- 
deur. The married couple pursue this ideal by consecrating 
themselves to the attainment of the primary end of marriage, 
the generation and education of children. 


Fatherhood and motherhood, then, constitute the end to 
which all other aspects of married life are subordinate. As 
the Church has always taught, the common, external life of 
man and wife, their personal enrichment even intellectually and 
spiritually, and the spiritual profundities of their married love 
have all been placed by the Creator at the service of posterity. 
The Church, moreover, has steadfastly avoided the mentality 
which separates in the act of generation the biological activity 
from the personal relationship of the married couple. On the 
contrary, the biological conditions of generation must be placed 
in the unity of the human act of conjugal union which involves 
organic functions, sensible emotions, and the animating spiritual 
and disinterested love. 


These different aspects, says the Holy Father, may never 
be separated to the point of positively excluding either the pro- 
creative intention or the conjugal relationship. The relation- 
ship which unites the parents to their child is rooted, it is true, 
on the organic level; but its deepest roots are to be found in 
the deliberate choice of the parents whose will to give themselves 
to each other finds its true flowering in the being which they bring 
into the world. Only such a consecration could guarantee that 
the education of the children would be carefully, courageously, 
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and patiently provided for. Human fecundity, then, over and 
beyond the physical level, reveals essential moral aspects which 
it is necessary to consider even when treating that fecundity from 
a medical viewpoint. 


These moral aspects, the Holy Father warns, must always 
be kept in view when methods of artificial insemination are con- 
sidered. Indeed, if by artificial insemination is meant fecunda- 
tion that is achieved entirely apart from that human act that is 
naturally the cause of human conception, then such artificial 
insemination must be completely avoided. Such insemination 
exceeds the limits of the marriage contract which gives the couple 
the right to exercise their sexual powers only through the natural 
accomplishment of the marriage act. Nor can such artificial 
fecundation be justified by reason of the intended offspring; for 
the matrimonial contract is not concerned with such intended off- 
spring, but with the natural acts which are destined for the 
engendering of new life. Moreover, the Holy Father’s audience 
was reminded, any method of procuring human semen by direct, 
voluntary, and solitary exercise of the procreative faculty is like- 
wise forbidden; such actions, being of their very nature illicit, may 
never be permitted in any circumstances. 


The Vicar of Christ concludes his allocution with words 
that will have special meaning for all religious. He recalls to 
his listeners’ minds a fecundity far higher than that of natural 
human fecundity. This higher fecundity is that of lives entirely 
consecrated to God and to neighbor; this fecundity involves the 
entire renouncement of family life, not indeed from a fear of 
life and its struggles, but from a realization of the destiny of man 
and of that universal love which no carnal affection is able to 
restrict. This, says the Holy Father, is the most sublime and 
the most enviable fecundity possible to a human being, for it 
transcends the biological level to enter that of the spirit. 


As a conclusion to this section, it may be noted that on 
June 3, 1956 (AAS, pp. 498-499), the Holy Father gave a short 
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address on the nature and purpose of Canon Law in the life of 
the Church. Finally, the decisions of the Rota for the year 
1955 may be found in AAS, pages 375-436. 


Miscellaneous Topics 


Several Roman documents between June 1 and September 
30 were concerned with the saints of the Church. In two radio 
addresses, one to Rouen, France, the other to Loyola, Spain, 
the Holy Father gave clear proof that his oratorical powers are 
unabated. In the address to Rouen, the Pope, after giving a 
remarkable analysis of the Christian ideas and spirituality that 
shine forth in the very structure of cathedrals like that of Rouen, 
delivered an inspiring panegyric of St. Joan of Arc, praising 
her fidelity to her vocation, her consecration to an ideal, and 
the generosity of her total sacrifice. In the address to Loyola, 
the Holy Father (AAS, pp. 617-622) gave a spiritual profile of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, saying that the saint was characterized by 
the purest love of God which flowed over into an unconditional 
service of Christ manifested by intense love of the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, and by total obedience to the Roman Pontiff, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites published several docu- 
ments dealing with one or other phase of the process that leads 
to the canonization of saints. On May 22, 1956, the Congrega- 
tion officially acknowledged the two miracles necessary for the 
beatification of Pope Innocent XI (AAS, pp. 531-533). The 
same congregation also approved on February 19, 1956, and 
May 22, 1956 (AAS, pp. 584-586; 634-637), the introduction 
of the causes of the following servants of God; Joseph Mary 
Cassant (1879-1903); Theodora Guerin (1798-1856); and Vic- 
toria Rasoamanarivo (1848-1894). 


Next to be noted are documents that pertain to the intel- 
lectual life of the Church. By an apostolic letter dated June 5, 
1956 (AAS, pp. 493-496), the Holy Father established new 
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statutes for the Pontifical Roman Academy of Theology; the 
most important change is that the Academy besides its forty 
constitutive members may now have corresponding members 
throughout the world, the number of which is not limited. The 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities (AAS, 589- 
590; 637-638) gave to the Institute of Social Sciences of the 
Gregorian University, Rome, and to the similar institute of the 
Angelicum, also in Rome, the perpetual right to grant academic 
degrees. The same Congregation, (AAS, pp. 638-639) gave the 
theological faculty of the Marianum the perpetual right to grant 
academic degrees up to and including the doctorate in sacred 


theology. 


One epistle and three addresses of the Holy Father deserve 
at least a passing word. On June 29, 1956 (AAS, pp. 549-554), 
His Holiness sent an apostolic epistle to Cardinals Mindszenty, 
Stepinac, and Wyszynski. This poignant epistle encourages the 
three cardinals and the faithful entrusted to them to show cour- 
age in the face of their difficulties and to exercise their zeal by 
letting the light of Christ shine before men. On May 6, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 449-453), Pius XII addressed the members of the 
Swiss guard on the occasion of the four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of their being founded; the Pope took the occasion 
to praise their loyalty to the Holy See. On June 3, 1956 (AAS, 
pp. 499-503), the Pontiff addressed an audience composed of 
women engaged in domestic service in Rome, urging them to 
rejoice in the silent martyrdom of their daily life and to take a 
holy pride in their life of service and obedience, since their 
obedience is not to men but to God who commands in all 
legitimate authority. On July 1, 1956 (AAS, pp. 573-577), 
the Vicar of Christ spoke to Italian members of the third order 
of St. Francis, reminding them that they should be a school of 
genuine Franciscan spirituality with a Franciscan doctrine of God, 
a Franciscan way of contemplating Christ, and a Franciscan way 
of imitating Christ. 
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Finally, it should be noted that on June 27, 1956 (AAS, 
p. 508), the Holy Office placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books the two following titles by Simone de Beauvoir: Le deux- 
teme sexe (2 vol.) and Les mandarins. (Both works have 
been translated into English under the titles: The Second Sex 
and The Mandarins.) 


This concludes the present survey of Roman documents 
which appeared in AAS between June 1, 1956, and September 
30, 1956. The following article will summarize the documents 
which have appeared in the remaining issues of the 1956 AAS. 





Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor 
of canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


ig 
What can be done to avoid the highly varying practices and in- 
terpretations of local superiors? 


- It is not reasonable to expect all local superiors to be perfectly 
the same in these matters. The higher superior can avoid excessive 
variation by his directions, especially on the occasion of the canonical 
visitation, and by organizing regular meetings of local superiors. Such 
meetings can produce many other profitable effects, for example, the 
assistance of inexperienced superiors, the imparting of new ideas, 
energy, and vitality, and the avoidance of the perpetuation of the 
same problems. 


shes 

Our constitutions state simply: “The master of novices and his 

assistant are appointed for three years.” May they be reappointed 
repeatedly and without limit? 


Both may be reappointed immediately and without any limit in 
the number of reappointments, since the constitutions do not forbid 
their immediate and indefinite reappointment. 
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ee 
May sisters drive cars? 


Canon law does not forbid sisters to drive cars. His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, has given the answer with regard to the constitutions: 
“The constitutions also, taken in both their letter and spirit, facilitate 
and procure for the sister everything that she needs and should do 
in our day to be a good teacher and educator. That is evident in the 
purely mechanical aspect. For example, today in several countries 
sisters also, in a becoming manner, ride bicycles when this is demanded 
by their work. In the beginning this was something completely new, 
but it was not contrary to the Rule.” (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, Janu- 
ary, 1955, 10.) If riding a bicycle, a common method of transporta- 
tion in Europe, is not incompatible with the constitutions, neither is 
driving a car. It is presumed that the sister is a competent driver and 
that her headdress permits unrestricted lateral vision. A sister driver 
would often avoid waste of time by the community, prevent externs 
from learning private community matters, and would likewise exclude 
what is now a quite frequent imposition on seculars. 


ialleiel 
Do renewals of temporary vows have to be received? 


Reception is the act by which the legitimate superior according 
to the constitutions, either personally or through a delegate, accepts 
the religious profession in the name of the Church and of the particular 
institute. In virtue of c. 572, § 1, 6°, reception is required for the 
validity of any religious profession, solemn or simple, whether the 
simple profession is first temporary, a renewal, prolongation, or final 
perpetual, A juridical renewal is a new profession of vows that have 
already expired or are soon to expire. It is to be most carefully 
distinguished from a mere devotional renewal, whose purpose is merely 
to renew one’s fidelity and fervor in the observance of the vows. The 
confusing of the two can cause an invalid profession, especially by the 
lack of legitimate reception. A juridical renewal is a new religious 
profession and demands all the requisites of a religious profession. 
If the first profession was made for a year on August 15, 1956, it is 
evident that the renewal on August 15, 1957, is just as much a religious 
profession as the first profession. Therefore, juridical renewals must 
be legitimately received; if not so received, they are clearly invalid. Cf. 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, May 1949, 131-32. 
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I am a secretary general. Will you please explain the office of 


procurator general and the approved manner of recurring to the 
Holy See? 


Individual religious men and women have the right of uncensored 
correspondence with the Holy See (c. 611) and may therefore write 
directly and in the vernacular to the Roman congregations, tribunals, 
and offices to communicate information, accusations, and petitions. 
This right follows also from the immediate jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff over all the faithful (c. 218) and from the fact that he is the 
supreme superior of all religious (c. 499, § 1). The counsel of 
prudence previously given in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS is also ap- 
plicable here: “Religious should be instructed not to be quick to write 
to the Holy See, the cardinal protector, the apostolic delegate, or the 
local ordinary, or his delegate. Such letters demand a serious matter 
that cannot be resolved by recourse to one’s own religious superiors. 
External authorities and dignitaries should not be annoyed by needless 
and extraneous correspondence; and domestic grievances, especially 
if purely personal or subjective, are to be confined by the family 
walls.” (March, 1956, 100-101.) Matters appertaining to the forum 
of conscience and especially to the sacramental forum are sent directly 
to the Sacred Penitentiary; if forwarded through a procurator general 
or other agent, they should be enclosed in a sealed envelope. The 
preceding principle in practice will apply almost solely to priests. 
Outside of the cases given above, the manner of recurring to the 
Holy See is as follows: 


1. In pontifical institutes of men. Every pontifical institute of 
men, whether clerical or lay, is obliged to have a procurator general 
(c. 517), who handles the affairs of his own institute, its provinces, 
houses, and individual members with the Holy See. The procurator 
general is obliged to reside in Rome; but when the institute is small 
and has little business with the Holy See, the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious will permit the procurator to reside elsewhere or that the 
affairs be handled by the procurator of another institute or by another 
agent, even secular, residing in Rome. 

2. Monasteries of nuns subject to regulars. The business of these 
monasteries with the Holy See is ordinarily handled by the procurator 
general of the same order of men. This is also done with sufficient 
frequency by monasteries that are not in fact subject to regulars and 
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sometimes also by third orders of men and women, e. g., by Fran- 
ciscan congregations of brothers or sisters. 


3. Other religious institutes, e. g., diocesan congregations of men 
and pontifical or diocesan congregations of women. These generally 
recur to the Holy See through their local ordinary. Such petitions 
will practically always be first submitted to the superior general, and 
the particular ordinary will therefore be of the diocese of the resi- 
dence of the superior general. Occasionally petitions are forwarded 
through the local ordinary of a provincial or of a particular house. 
Pontifical institutes may recur through their cardinal protector. All 
of these institutes are also permitted to recur through an approved 
agent in Rome or through an ecclesiastic in Rome known to the Roman 
Curia. It is not completely unknown for a religious institute of 
women having a house in Rome to expedite at least some of its 
affairs with the Holy See through one of its own sisters. Furthermore, 
religious superioresses may send petitions directly and in the ver- 
nacular to the Holy See when this is required by secrecy or other 
circumstances of the particular case. 


The preferred language in communications to the Holy See is 
Latin, but Italian or French may be employed. Other languages, 
especially German, English, Spanish, and Portuguese, are tolerated; 
but their use, unless the communication is brief and of little im- 
portance, can readily cause delay. The communication should state 
the facts of the case and the petition briefly and clearly. All reasons 
for the petition are to be given with equal clarity and brevity. The 
same principle is to be followed in a petition to a local ordinary or a 
diocesan chancery. The reply of the Holy See is called a rescript. It will 
ordinarily be in Latin. A lay institute should secure an accurate and 
complete translation and should also strive to obtain at least a copy 
of the original. Questions may later arise as to the wording or sense 
of the rescript, and it is always unsatisfactory in such circumstances 
to work with anything but the original. It is evident that both the 
original and the translation should be carefully preserved in the files 
of a higher superior. 


The manner of designation of the procurator general is left to 
the constitutions. He is more frequently elected in the general 
chapter, but in some institutes he is appointed by the superior general. 
If the procurator general is given a determined duration of office by 
the constitutions, he may not be licitly removed before the expiration 
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of that time without consulting the Holy See. If he is removable at 
any time, such consultation is not prescribed. The precedence and 
ex officio membership of the procurator general in the general chapter 
depend on the particular constitutions. 


--8— 
Is it permissible to give more suffrages to some deceased religious? 


The prescribed suffrages must be equal for all professed and 
novices, whether the professed are of solemn or simple vows, per- 
petual or temporary (cc. 567, § 1; 578, 1°). Postulants are not 
included in the prescribed suffrages unless this is expressly stated in 
the constitutions. Such a statement is not found in the constitutions 
of lay institutes. The higher superior may command or exhort the 
members of the institute to give some suffrages to a deceased postu- 
lant. Canon law forbids that less suffrages be given to a professed 
of temporary vows or a novice precisely because one is such a pro- 
fessed or a novice. The wording of the canons does not forbid the 
giving of less suffrages to a lay brother than to a priest or teaching 
brother, to a lay sister than to a choir sister. However, this is opposed 
to the spirit of the canons and is not likely to be approved by the 
Holy See. It is also not found in the practice of the Holy See in the 
approval of constitutions. 


Neither the letter nor the spirit of the canons forbids the granting 
of greater suffrages to present or past superiors, and this is often 
found in constitutions of lay institutes approved by the Holy See. 
Additional suffrages are frequently given in the whole institute to 
the superior general, but in some constitutions only when he dies in 
office. This is also true of the general officials, but rarely when they 
die out of office. The same norm is also verified in the case of a 
provincial in his own province, particularly if he dies in office. This 
norm is extended only very infrequently to provincial officials, and 
only most rarely when they die out of office. A local superior is very 
frequently given added suffrages in his own house, but very rarely 
when he dies out of office. 


aie 
What is the obligation of religious to go to confession weekly? 
Can. 595, § 1, 3° reads: “Superiors must take care that all 


religious approach the sacrament of penance at least once a week.” 
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The canon places no obligation on religious to confess at least once 
a week. The obligation of the canon extends only to superiors, who 
must make it possible for their subjects to confess at least once a 
week and exercise prudent vigilance that they do so. The canon also 
gives superiors the right of inquiring whether their subjects so fre- 
quent the sacrament of penance, and the subjects are obliged to 
answer truthfully. The superior has the right likewise of inquiring 
whether the subject goes to the designated confessors but may not 
inquire about either the fact of approach to or the person of the 
occasional confessor. It is evident that this right of vigilance and 
inquiry is to be used prudently in such a delicate matter. 


When the constitutions merely repeat the code in this matter, 
there is no obligation of weekly confession even from the constitutions. 
However, the code presupposes that such an obligation exists at least 
from custom. Almost universally the constitutions oblige religious to 
confess at least once a week. Since the constitutions and customs do 
not oblige under sin, the omission of the weekly confession will not 
be a sin in itself and a reasonable cause will justify its omission. The 
omission of confession for a prolonged period of time, except in 
special cases (e.g., scrupulosity), is not in accord with the supposition 
of the canon or the sanctity of the religious state. 


Is special jurisdiction required for the confessions of female 
postulants? 


The necessity of special jurisdiction extends only to professed 
religious women and novices, not to postulants, who are absolved in 
virtue of the same jurisdiction as secular women (c. 876, § 1). 
Furthermore, the canons on the confessors of religious women (520- 
527) apply to all religious women, professed or novices, of all religious 
institutes, whether orders or congregations, as also to all societies 
of women living in common without public vows. They do not apply 
to postulants. There are no special laws in the code on the confes- 
sions of postulants. In practice the postulants go to the confessors 
of the novices. A confessor of a group of professed religious women 
or novices and postulants must possess special jurisdiction for religious 
women and the usual jurisdiction for the confessions of women. 
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Why are religious obliged to go to the extraordinary confessor at 
least to receive his blessing? 


Religious are not obliged to go to confession to the extraordinary 
but they are obliged to go to him at least to receive his blessing. This 
obligation extends to professed religious women and novices (cc. 521, 
§ 1; 566, § 1) and to novices in any institute of men, (c. 566, 
§ 2, 4°) but not to professed religious men (c. 528) nor to any 
postulants. The obligation of receiving at least the blessing of the 
extraordinary is imposed lest any who should go to him be deterred 


from doing so by human respect. 


mak, a 
May a religious be the executor of the will of a parent? 


In virtue of c. 592, all professed religious, clerical or lay, men or 
women, are held to the obligations imposed on clerics in cc. 124-142, 
except when the nature of the matter or the context manifests that 
the particular canon applies only to clerics. Can. 679, § 1, applies 
exactly the same principle to the members of societies living in com- 
mon without public vows. Novices and postulants, unless they have 
already received first tonsure, are not subject to these obligations. 
Can. 139, § 3, forbids clerics, without the permission of their own 
ordinary, to undertake the administration of property that belongs 
to lay persons. Therefore, clerics and consequently professed religious 
also are forbidden to be guardians of orphans or widows or to be 
the administrators or executors of wills of lay people. To do so, 
religious must have the permission of their higher superior if their 
institute is clerical and exempt, or of the local ordinary in the case 


of all other religious. 
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{Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana.] 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD. An interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. By John L. McKenzie, S.J. Pp. 317. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1. 1956. $4.50. 


We agree absolutely with the opening words of the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly review of The Two-Edged Sword: “This is a 
supremely important book.” Reading The Two-Edged Sword is an 
experience which no priest nor religious should deny himself. 


In recent years study of the Bible has become an exact science, 
one in which linguistic, archaeological, and historical discoveries in 
the Near East have illuminated nearly every portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. This modern acquaintance with the past has led to intensely 
specialized work on the Bible, work that is usually highly technical. 
And it has been said that this vast new area of study has been scien- 
tifically profitable but spiritually barren. The latter charge cannot 
be made by anyone who reads The Two-Edged Sword. 


It is true that isolated problems and individual sections of the 
Old Testament do not lack plentiful technical discussions. Yet the 
scholar alone is able to assemble the dissected parts. While such 
dismantling is necessary, the Old Testament is a literary whole and 
should be encountered as such. Father McKenzie arranges for just 
such an encounter in presenting the significance of the Old Testament 
viewed in the light of the new learning. Few authors in any language 
have ventured so comprehensive an interpretation of the Old Testa- 


ment, 


Both simple and profound, The Two-Edged Sword is the work 
of an artist with lfterary, linguistic, scientific, and, above all, deep 
psychological and spiritual insight, generated, no doubt, by years of 
contact with God’s word. Father McKenzie’s method is orderly with- 
out being cramped or overly schematic. Beginning with the concept 
of sacred books, the autho: points out the significance of the fact 
that God could and did speak to man. Such revelation, in its con- 
crete historical setting, formed the Hebrew idea of Yahweh, of the 
history and origin of the world, of man, and of the nations. The 
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hope of the future, the mystery of iniquity, life, death, prayer—these are 
some of the topics of the one scientifically conceived and artistically 
developed whole. And this whole is concluded with a chapter pointing 
out that while the Old Testament is significant in itself, it is vital in 
understanding the New Testament and its central figure, the In- 
carnate Word. 


Father McKenzie has written The Two-Edged Sword for the 
general reader, the man to whom God speaks through the inspired 
authors and who needs a guide through Hebrew thought patterns, 
Hebrew beliefs, and Hebrew history. Since God “wrote through the 
ancient Hebrew,” the author suggests, “the more we know of their 
habits of mind and speech, the better we shall apprehend the full 
meaning of the word of God.” And the word of God, today, yester- 
day, and tomorrow, cannot be neglected without peril. 


The Two-Edged Sword is a positive contribution to solid devotion, 
devotion based on the word of God in all its implications. The 
book is as modern as the recent Suez crisis, the problems of Hungarian 
revolt and Red-terror. The reader will find nothing of the fustian 
and antiquated, but will sense an approach which is modern and which 
is anchored to the world of the past “in which men felt they could 
reach out and touch God.” 


The author shows a deep reverence for the Bible, a reverence 
which the reader himself will experience because Father McKenzie 
articulates in precise and delicate language his own feelings. While 
the book is devotional, modern, and reverently done, Father McKenzie 
skillfully turns science to the cause of spiritual significance without 


in any way demeaning science. 


Father McKenzie’s style, the reader will observe, is characterized 
by economy, elegance, and exactness—qualities which seem to flow 
from his intense personal experience of life as seen in the light of the 
Old Testament, from years of careful study, and from the discipline 
of scholarly writing. There is a large enlightenment, a broadness of 
outlook present on every page of The Two-Edged Sword. For these 
reasons, The Two-Edged Sword, the only work of its kind in English, 
meets the test of a great book: it yields new insights with each reading. 


The only satisfying and logical reaction to a supremely important 
work is to read it—P. JosepH CAHILL, S.J. 
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STEPHEN T. BADIN, PRIEST IN THE WILDERNESS. By J. 
Herman Schauinger. Pp. 317. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 1. 1956. $7.50. 


Historian Schauinger, whose two previous volumes were note- 
worthy for their diligent, constructive scholarship, has performed a 
genuine service for American Catholics in the work here under con- 
sideration. His well-documented study of the forthright Badin is a 
distinct step toward the proper appreciation of a character already 
held in high esteem though not as thoroughly understood as he 
deserves. 

A certain amount of studious (if not studied) controversy sur- 
rounds Father Badin, as is always the case with strong, virile char- 
acters. It is the happy task of the author to champion the priestly 
pioneer by bringing to light the very sources of misunderstanding. 
Badin emerges from the investigation convincingly unscathed, a man 
of gigantic but not overdrawn proportions facing very real problems. 
In a word, Badin is depicted as truly worthy of the honor that was 
his, both as the first priest ordained in the United States and as 
a venerated missionary still marvelously active in his declining years. 

Tracing the early development of American Catholicism through 
the eyes of the sacerdotal frontiersman, the writer enables his audience 
keenly to perceive numerous pastoral problems and the way in which 
the missionary must face them. Native ingenuity, a priestly educa- 
tion continued through life under tremendous handicaps, advice from 
far distant theologians—all play a part in the picture. The connec- 
tion between such problems and controversy surrounding Badin is 
obvious enough to the student of American history. But the religious 
reader cannot avoid the reflection that Badin could not have faced 
the challenge so well and for so long a time unless he drew down 
tremendous graces by a sincerely zealous life and by continual prayer. 

If Badin faced problems, social, moral, canonical, and civil in 
character, he also faced the prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry of the 
incredibly misinformed and the violently emotional irreligionists of 
his day. He faced this latter group quite positively by making the 
Catholic position clear in sermons, in conversation, in letters, and in 
the press. 

He sustained, moreover, those disagreements which unfortunately 
arise between people who are trying to work for a common cause 
when the proper course of action is not clear. And the import of 
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the present volume is that he faced such conflicts reasonably, if 
firmly. There is no wonder that some little traces of misunderstanding 
still surround him in death. It is, however, a praiseworthy thing that 
his modern apologist has seen fit to put these elements into proper 
perspective. 

It must be noted, nonetheless, that historical research regarding 
Badin, so remarkably and painstakingly furthered by the author, has 
not completely solved certain mysteries. Among these are the reason 
for Badin’s sojourn in Europe and an adequate explanation of his 
temporary life as a Dominican novice. The author’s conjectures on 
these two points seem possibly to go beyond the bounds of scholarly 
limitations superbly maintained in the work as a whole. 


The book will unquestionably repay the careful study of the 
serious historian as well as the more cursory reading of the mature 
religious. Its narrative for the most part flows smoothly and _ its 
message is pertinent not only as satisfying an historial need but also 
as an incentive to the apostolic spirit of the discerning reader. 

—MartruHew E. CreicuTon, S.J. 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART. Text by Anton Henze and 
Theodor Filthaut. Translated from the German by Cecily Hastings. 
Edited with a preface by Maurice Lavanoux. 64 pages of text, 125 
full page photographs of American and European churches, statues, 
vestments, etc. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1956. $7.50. 


“Art reflects the thinking of the times,” so the age-old adage 
aptly describes the historical development and progress of man’s 
theoretical and practical application toward intellectual and structural 
beauty, form, and function. But there are two trends stemming from 
this adage that indicate different directions of analysis. The one 
considers the general crass materialism of today’s thought materialized 
in the plain, low, sprawling, accent-on-the-materials-used type of art 
and architecture; the second is a sincere and earnest effort to unite 
and utilize man’s noblest religious aspirations in an entirely new 
approach (as opposed to historicism), seeking worshipful entrance and 
devotional proximity via the liturgy to the altar of God: Introibo ad 
altare Dei. It is this “renewal of the creative manifestations of our 
time for the greater glory of God” that typifies Contemporary Church 
Art and recommends itself warmly to the layman as well as the priest, 
religious, artist, and teacher in the matter of church art. 
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In “The Potentialities of Modern Church Art and Its Position 
in History” and “Church Art and the Liturgy” (two essays comprising 
the major part of the text), the authors, Anton Henze and Theodor 
Filthaut respectively, elaborate this theme. They define the nature 
and purpose of church art, sketch its history, analyze its anomalies in 
present times, and discuss the relationship between society and the 
Church and its imagery in the twentieth century. Using as their 
points of reference the Mediator Dei of Pope Pius XII and the 
Instructio de arte sacra of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Office, the authors set out intelligently by positive instruction to check 
and correct the sterile sway of pure design and sentimental trash (“the 
enemy of faith”) and encourage action to work for a renewal of 
“that artistic climate which must be a prelude to a sane outlook in 


matters of religious art.” 


Particularly recommended are the brilliant, lucid plates which 
make up the greater part of the book, though it is a shade shy this side 
of fulfillment in that there are no plates in color. But there is an 
element of freshness in the variety of the selections of type and top- 
ography, including an ample representation of American examples 
that. is almost electrifying. These pictures truly speak a thousand 
words, at once removing stubborn obstacles of ignorance and prejudice 
and creating an eager desire for a vigorous renewal of the creative 
manifestations of our time—‘“to make that renewal possible for the 


greater glory of God.” 


Contemporary Church Art discloses the locus of contemporary 
church art. — Epwarp J. Manou a, S.]. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN BENEDICTINE ACADEMY, St. John’s Abbey, Col- 


‘ 
legeville, Minnesota. 


Worship and Work. St. John’s Abbey and University, 1856-1956. 
By Coleman J. Barry, O.S.B. The Benedictines came to Minnesota 
from Metten, Bavaria, by way of Pennsylvania in 1856. Their purpose 
was to care for the spiritual needs of the pioneer settlers, particularly 
those of Germanic origin. The flood-tide of immigration to Minnesota 
was at its height at that time. They had to share with the pioneers 
the rugged conditions of frontier life. This book tells of their labors 
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and struggles which bore fruit in St. John’s Abbey and University. 
It is a real contribution to the history of the Catholic Church in 
America. It makes fascinating reading and gives many an insight 
into the Benedictine way of life. The value and beauty of the book 
is much increased by the great number of excellent protographs. 
Pp. 447. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


These Women Walked with God. The Saga of Citeaux. Third 
Epoch. By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. In these pages Father 
Raymond tells the story of fifteen women of whom the Cistercian order 
is justly proud. In his customary, interesting way, he interprets strik- 
ing and dramatic incidents in the lives of each. If at times he seems 
to exalt the Trappist way of life above every other, we can forgive 
him, for he is a Trappist himself. Pp. 225. $3.95. 


Joseph Most Just. Theological Questions about St. Joseph. By 
Francis L. Filas, S.J. By dint of much labor and research Father 
Filas has become an authority on questions concerning the Patron 
of the Universal Church. In this volume he treats of the dignity 
of St. Joseph, his holiness, privileges, and patronage. You will also 
find what has been done and is being done to secure for him a more 
prominent place in the liturgy. Pp. 141. $3.50. 


DIVINE WORD PUBLICATIONS, Techny, Illinois. 


Gold Coast Mission History, 1471-1880. By Ralph M. Wiltgen, 
S.V.D. The author, a doctor of missiology, was well qualified for 
the task of writing the first history of the Gold Coast Mission. The 
result of his labors is a very readable and interesting account, one 
too that is well documented. Its usefulness is further enhanced by 
an excellent index. The scholarly book makes a very substantial 
contribution to mission history. Pp. 181. Paper $3.00. 


LES EDITIONS BELLARMIN, 8100 Boulevard Saint-Laurant, Mont- 
real 11, Canada. 


Noél. Reéflexions et réveries devant la créche. By Lucian Roy, 
S.J. This is number 17 in the series Service de Dieu. If you read 
French, you will find in these pages abundant material for contempla- 
tion on the mystery of Christ’s birth. Pp. 194. Paper $1.50. 
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FIDES PUBLISHERS, 746 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, IIl. 

The Catholic Church, U.S.A. Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
When the late Father Augustine Maydieu, O.P., visited America in 
1953, he was very much impressed by what he saw of the Catholic 
Church in America, and he determined to share his findings with 
others. On his death the task fell to Father Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., of 
Notre Dame University. The present book is the result of the collab- 
oration of many specialists. By actual count there are 25 contributors. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part one deals with the history, 
structure, and inner-workings of the Church in America; part two 
treats of the regional diversity of the Church; part three is concerned 
with her life and influence in the United States. Even to most 
Catholics this book will come as a revelation. Pp. 415. $5.95. 

Patterns for Teenagers. By Vincent J. Giese. Parish priests, 
curates, and, all interested in the problems of teenagers will find the 
experiences of the author, a layman, in this apostolic field interesting 
and instructive. Pp. 133. $3.50. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

The Holyday Book. By Francis X. Weiser, S.J. What Father Weiser 
did for the feasts of Christmas and Easter in The Christmas Book and 
The Easter Book, he now does for Pentecost and other notable feasts of 
the year. You will find here the origin of many liturgical practices as 
well as accounts of national customs that have grown up around the 
celebrations of many of the feasts. The book is as interesting and in- 
formative as its predecessors. Pp.217. $3.00. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

In Him Is Life. By Ernest Mura, F.S.V. Translated by Angeline 
Bouchard. The purpose of this book, number 8 in the Cross and Crown 
Series of Spirituality, is explained by the author in these words: “Ascesis 
—war against passions and the training of the will—is necessary, in 
fact indispensable, for the attainment of perfection. . . . Yet it does not 
constitute holiness nor the life of the soul. God, in His loving provi- 
dence, has chosen ‘to re-establish all things in Christ’ . . . and hence 
our perfection and holiness are to be found not in man but ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’” How that is done the author shows in the pages that follow. 
Pp. 226. $3.75. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


Religious Customs in the Family. By Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 
Here is a booklet packed with information. Pastors will find it interest- 
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ing and helpful. It can do much to assure a deeper liturgical life 
in the families of any parish. Pp. 95. $0.25. 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART, St. Xavier High 
School, Bombay 1, India. 


Even unto the Indies. Ignatius of Loyola and the Indian Mis- 
sions. By John Correia-Afonso, S.J. This little historical study 
highlights the influence of St. Ignatius on the missions of India. It 
is a real contribution to the history of the Church on that continent. 
Copies can be obtained in this country from the Newman Book Shop, 
Westminster, Maryland. Pp. 101. $1.00. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 


An Hour with Jesus. Second Series. By Abbe Gaston Courtois. 
Translated by Sister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D. Those who have used 
the first series of these meditations will certainly want this second 
series. Here are meditations for religious women engaged in teaching. 
They are quite informal and hence not divided into points. Each 
closes with a long series of very pertinent questions entitled Examen 
and another long series under the head Resolutions. Any sister would 
be very pleased to receive a copy of this excellent book. Pp. 173. 
$3.00. 


The Spirit of Joy. By Henry Abiol, C.M. Edited and trans- 
lated from the Spanish by B. T. Buckley, C.M. The author is “one 
of Spain’s most illustrious preachers of missions, retreats, and novenas” 
and “a spiritual director of wide experience,” to quote the translator. 
In these notes, for the book is not a formal treatise on joy, the 
author views the realities of life and of the truths of faith, and finds 
them all a cause of true joy. An excellent book for meditative 


spiritual reading. Pp. 173. $3.00. 
Here and Hereafter. By George A. St. Paul, S.J. Most books 


of retreat meditations are written for priests and religious. This book 
is different. It is written for the lay Catholic by one who has spent 
a lifetime, in giving retreats and missions. Its purpose is not to sup- 
plant a retreat, but to supply supplementary reading to be used pref- 
erably for times between retreats. Each chapter is concluded with 
a lengthy list of questions in the form of an examination of conscience. 
Pp. 299. $4.50. 
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Third Book of Catechism Stories. A Teacher’s Aid-Book in Four 
Parts. By F. H. Drinkwater. The four parts of the book deal with 
the Creed, the Our Father, the Commandments, and the seven sacra- 
ments. The catechism questions the stories illustrate are those of the 
Baltimore Catechism. References are given to the sources from which 
the anecdotes are taken. Pp. 243. $3.00. 


The Catholic Faith in Outline, by Rev. James MacLoughlin, is a 
useful book for preachers. The subjects have been, arranged in the 
framework of the liturgical year, yet each is so complete in itself that 
it may be used on any appropriate occasion. The book could also be 
used for meditation. Pp. 298. $3.75. 


Little Steps to Great Holiness, by Charles Hugo Doyle, is a 
book for spiritual reading written in a lighter vein, and so makes for 
very easy reading. Yet it inculcates lessons calculated to lead to 
great holiness. Pp. 265. $3.50. 


The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism. By Louis Bouyer. Trans- 
lated by A. V. Littledale. The author, now a Catholic priest, was 
once a Lutheran minister. He writes of Protestantism with an under- 
standing and a sympathy rarely achieved by a born Catholic. In his 
analysis of Protestantism he points out what it was that, with the 
grace of God, led him to become a Catholic. Pp. 234. $3.75. 


The Hungry Sheep. By Sir David Kelley, G.C.M.G., M.C, In 
this book the author studies “the surface world as it is in 1955” and 
then probes deeper for “the more hidden and less tangible sources.” 
It is an exposition of his views as to the future of our society. It 
will be of interest to students of history and political science. Pp. 
244. $4.50. 


ROBERT J. SCHUBERT, 3600 So. KK Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Cartoon Key to Heaven. By Robert J. Schubert. Its purpose is: 
“To provide a speedy method of presenting the proofs from reason 
underlying our faith.” It will be of interest to those who instruct con- 
verts. Pp. 48. 75c. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 BROADWAY, N. Y. 3. 

The Long Shadow. The Story of St. Jean de Brebeuf, S.J. By 
Frances Taylor Patterson. The book is not a biography of St. Jean de 
Brebeuf, but a historical novel, and as such shares with the novel 
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dramatic presentation and vividness of detail. It shares with biography 
fidelity to the historical facts. It makes fascinating reading. Pp. 288. 
$3.25. 


Abbe Pierre Speaks. Speeches collected by L. C. Repland. Trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George Lamb. We get a much better 
picture in this book of the remarkable and heroic Abbe Pierre and his 
labors for the extremely poor of France than we did in its predecessor 
Abbe Pierre and the Ragpickers of Emmaus. It makes inspiring reading, 
and should do much to fan to a brighter flame charity for the poor in 
the hearts of all. Pp. 203. $3.50. 


All the Way to Heaven. By Helen Caldwell Day. This is a story 
about the Catholic Union of the Sick of America—abbreviated CUSA. 
CUSA bands the incurably sick in groups of six or eight with a chaplain 
for each group, and they write to each other to help one another make 
the most of their sufferings for the sanctification of their own souls and 
those of others. The operations of the association are vividly portrayed 
in this book. The principal character is fictitious, but the letters quoted 
are from real members of CUSA. The association deserves to be much 
better known. Information about CUSA can be obtained from Mrs. 
Robert Brunner, Apartment 39A, 100 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Pp. 148. $2.75. 


Beginnings: Prose and Verse Selected in a Contest for New Catholic 
Writers. The contest was sponsored by the publishers Sheed and Ward, 
and the response was gratifying since there were over 4,000 entries. You 
will find here the work of authors you will be reading in the near future, 
and the prospects are bright for Catholic literature. The book concludes 
with a thumb-nail biography of each of the forty-two authors whose work 
appears. Pp. 246. $3.50. 


SISTERS OF MERCY, Mercy College, Detroit 19, Mich. 


Into Thy Hands. By a Sister of Mercy. Here are eight litho- 
printed papers intended for refectory reading on the Sundays of recol- 
lection in a convent of Mercy. Because of the frequent references to the 
life and writings of their founder, Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 
they are most appropriate for Sisters of Mercy, though others would hear 
them read with profit. Pp. 62. 
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Father Charles Nerinckx 


Sister M. Matilda, S.L. 


The story of the founder 
of the Lorettines 


HOUGH the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
T exceeding small.” Sometimes we see results, more 
often we do not. In the life of Reverend Charles 
Nerinckx and the story of the founding of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Loretto, we see much that is tangible; yet there 
is much that is still intangible. The French Revolution was God’s 
smithy in which Nerinckx’s character and missionary vocation were 
forged and welded; the American Revolution and the adjust- 
ment period that followed saw the birth of Mary Rhodes and 
the other young women whose youth must have been spent amid 
the problems of a young country in its new-found freedom. 
These lives, trained in stress and turmoil, an ocean apart, were 
being prepared slowly but effectively to converge in a work that 
has carried on through the years. 


Charles Nerinckx was born October 2, 1761, in the province 
of Brabant, Belgium, the oldest of seven brothers and seven 
sisters born to Sebastian Nerinckx and Petroniila Langhendries. 
The father was a skillful physician, a Christian of strong and 
practical faith too infrequently found among the medical men 
of Europe of that day; the mother, a woman of solid piety and 
sturdy common sense. 


With a view to enlarging his medical practice and securing 
greater educational advantages for his children, Dr. Nerinckx 
early moved to Ninove, province of East Flanders. Here it was 
that Charles, at the age of six, began his primary studies. Having 
completed his elementary education in the local schools, Charles 
was sent successively to Enghien, Gheel, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain. Then, having decided to study for the secu- 
lar priesthood, he entered the seminary at Mechlin and was there 
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ordained in 1785. The following year he was appointed vicar 
of the metropolitan parish of St. Rumoldus, Mechlin, over which 
Prince John Henry Cardinal de Frankenberghe presided as arch- 
bishop. Father Nerinckx filled this important post for eight 
years with such zeal as to attract the admiring notice of the 
Cardinal Archbishop. So, when the parish of Everberg-Meer- 
beke, midway between Mechlin and Brussels, became vacant at 
“the death of the aged incumbent, M. Nerinckx was appointed 
to fill ic by the general suffrage of a board of examiners, who, 
after the searching examination, or concursus, recommended 
by the Holy Council of Trent for such cases, unanimously 
awarded him the palm over all other candidates.” Father 
Nerinckx was then thirty-three years of age. 


The greatest problem encountered in the new assignment 
was the obstinate apathy of the people towards their religious 
duties. Beginning with the children, winning their love and 
obedience, he soon won their parents and elders. Within three 
years such a profound change had been wrought that the mighty 
wave of irreligion attendant on the victorious armies of the 
French revolutionists failed to engulf his parishioners. Leaders 
of the opposition were naturally enraged. They succeeded in 
having him proscribed because he refused to take the oath de- 
manded by the government, an oath at variance with his con- 
science. Thus forced into hiding, he attended his parish only 
in secret; finally even this became too dangerous. Disguised 
as a peasant, Father Nerinckx went to Dendermonde where his 
aunt, Mother Constantia, was the superior of the Hospital of 
St. Blase. For months he lived in the attic of the hospital, never 
stirring abroad in daylight but ministering by night to the sick, to 
the dying, even to condemned prisoners, and caring for the spir- 
itual welfare of the sisters who had been deprived of their chap- 
lain by the same enmity that had made their guest a fugitive. 
Thus by night he did God’s work for others; by day he prayed, 
meditated, planned, studied, wrote, and slept a little. For four 
years he evaded informers and acted secretly as chaplain of the 
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hospital, yet his priestly zeal urged action, free and untrammeled 
action, impossible in his native land under existing conditions. 
To save sou!s was his consuming desire; the western world, where 
the harvest was great and the laborers few, called him. He would 
go there. 


Father Nerinckx volunteered for the American missions. 
On his arrival at Baltimore in the fall of 1804, he was appointed 
by Bishop John Carroll to the Kentucky section of his vast dio- 
cese of Baltimore which embraced the whole of the United 
States. No record is left us of what the word “Kentucky” meant 
to the Belgian exile on receiving this appointment. Generous in 
his ignorance of what life on the American frontier meant for a 
missionary, “it never was regretted when knowledge, the fullest 
and the bitterest, was his measure.” 


After a few months at Georgetown, where he diligently 
studied the English language, he set out for Kentucky with a 
colony of Trappist monks bound for the same region. Finding 
their mode of travel too slow for his ardent zeal he pushed ahead 
alone and arrived on July 18, 1805, at St. Stephen’s Farm, sixty 
miles south of Louisville. He went immediately to work aiding 
Reverend Stephen Theodore Badin, then the only priest in 
the state of Kentucky. At first Father Nerinckx rode the cir- 
cuits of the missions nearer the priests’ headquarters, St. Steph- 
en’s Farm, now Loretto Motherhouse; later, he attended those 
farther away until, as he learned the country, he took the most 
remote. 


For the first seven years he shared the humble cabin, coarse 
fare, and weary journeys of Father Badin at St. Stephen’s; after- 
wards he took up his residence chiefly at the log church of St. 
Charles on Hardin Creek, to which church he had added a room 
for himself. But he was seldom at home; he lived in his scattered 
missions and passed long hours in the saddle. He then had 
charge of six large congregations, besides a much greater number 
of mission stations scattered over the whole extent of Kentucky. 
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To visit all his churches and stations generally required the space 
of at least six weeks. 

When the two priests were together, they often discussed the 
advisability of a diocese with headquarters nearer than Baltimore. 
Father Badin had urged it before Father Nerinckx arrived; and 
the latter, after a very short time in Kentucky, added his urging 
to that of his companion. When the diocese was created in 1808 
and Bardstown named as the see city, the two priests set to work 
to prepare for the arrival of Bishop Flaget by building near their 
own a log cabin for him where the formal installation took place. 


As in Europe Father Nerinckx had used the children to win 
the people back to God, so in Kentucky he used the same tactics 
to preserve and to spread the Faith. He loved these little 
Kentucky children; their simplicity, guilelessness, innocence drew 
him to them. But he well ‘knew youthful minds required more 
than an occasional lesson in the truths of religion if the Faith 
was to be preserved. Too, he knew education would eventually 
come to the Kentucky frontier; and, when it came, it would be 
education without religion. How could he safeguard the Faith 
of these little ones? Within a year after his arrival he wrote to 
his parents that he intended to establish a sisterhood to help him 
in the work. His first effort was a failure, and in his humility 
he shouldered the blame as being too unworthy of such an 
undertaking and urged Father Badin to take over the foundation. 
Accordingly a convent was begun and speedily completed. It 
stood about a mile and a half from St. Stephen’s. Several young 
women applied to be the first religious. But God’s mill does not 
grind so fast. He had chosen other souls for this work, and 
until His time came and His chosen ones were fully prepared 
the work would not begin. A bolt of lightning set fire to the 
building before it could be occupied, leaving only two blackened 
chimneys—prophetic symbols to Father Nerinckx of future 
success. 

Father Badin, crushed as was Father Nerinckx with disap- 
pointment at the failure of this cherished project, turned to the 
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more distant missions, leaving the nearer congregations to his 
co-laborer. For four years Father Nerinckx labored and prayed 
and hoped. God’s time had not yet come; he must wait. Riding 
the circuit of the nearer missions gave him opportunity to study 
the whole situation; and his convictions became stronger that a 
sisterhood would arise, a sisterhood as American as the American 
pioneer women who would build it. 


This time the initiative came, not from the priests, but from 
a member of the St. Charles Congregation, a Miss Mary Rhodes 
who was visiting her brother and sister, earlier immigrants to 
Kentucky. Mary Rhodes was born in Washington, Maryland, 
now the District of Columbia. She had received a convent edu- 
cation, presumably with the Pious Ladies who had established 
themselves at Georgetown in 1799 and adopted the Visitandine 
Rule in 1816. The Rhodes sisters were young ladies of culture 
and refinement, so it is easy to understand how concerned Mary 
Rhodes was to see her nieces growing up with few intellectual 
advantages and no mental ambitions beyond those which their 
hard-working father and mother could give them. What she 
could do to help them she did, by teaching them daily. Neigh- 
bors heard of the instruction that the little Rhodes children 
were receiving and asked for the same advantages for their 
daughters; Mary Rhodes’s generous heart could not refuse what 
was in her power to give. She laid her project before Father 
Nerinckx, sought his approval to give religious instruction and 
the rudiments of elementary education to the girls who might 
come, and asked his blessing. Obtaining these, she set about 
converting a long-uninhabited log cabin into a school. The school 
prospered beyond the most sanguine expectations of pastor and 
teacher. The increased number of pupils induced Father 
Nerinckx to look for an assistant to help Miss Rhodes; this he 
found in Miss Christina Stuart, a pious young lady of the neigh- 
borhood who eagerly accepted the invitation. Both young women 
lived for a time at the Rhodes’s home; but, finding the house 
too much frequented by worldly company, for: which neither 
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had any great inclination, they fitted up a second log cabin 
adjoining the school and equally dilapidated and there took up 
their abode where they could pursue undisturbed their studies 
and the development of their spiritual life. For their livelihood 
they trusted solely in Divine Providence. 


Till now, we are told, they had not thought of the religious 
life; but, with the coming of Miss Nancy Havern to share their 
happiness, their labors and privations, such a desire was born. 
There is no record of which soul first conceived the idea of 
becoming a religious; very likely it was Mary Rhodes, as she had 
been with the sisters at Georgetown; and at least she knew some- 
thing about sisters. Again Father Nerinckx was consulted. Happy 
as he was at finding such piety and generosity, he prudently in- 
structed them on the obligations of religious life and the obstacles 
they might meet under pioneer conditions. But they were not 
fearful; their trust in Providence was modeled on that of their 
adviser and spiritual father; and they begged him to give them 
some rules to live by. He wrote down a few simple rules for 
the three aspirants, gave them his blessing and encouragement. 
As soon as possible Father Nerinckx laid the whole affair before 
the local ordinary, Bishop Flaget, “who gave the undertaking 
his warmest approval and placed it under the care of Father 
Nerinckx.” : 


Father Nerinckx had said that hardships, disappointments, 
poverty, toil, death would be their portion through the years; 
but with trust in Divine Providence and confidence in the watch- 
ful direction of their pastor they persevered. They increased 
in numbers and spread to other localities and states until at the 
present time, 1957, the Sisters of Loretto have 70 houses in the 
United States. They staff 106 schools counting grade and high 
schools separately. These are: 2 senior colleges, 1 junior college, 
21 senior high schools, 1 junior high school, 80 grade schools, 
and 1 pre-school. They teach in Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, New Mexico, Texas, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. In 1923 and 1933 they opened houses 
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in China which flourished until the sisters were expelled by the 
Communists in 1949. 


In founding the Institute of the Sisters of Loretto, Father 
Nerinckx called into service his rich knowledge of canon law and 
church history, especially the history of the religious orders of 
the Church, to which he added a wealth of personal experience 
and his acquaintance and appreciation of the rugged American 
spirit of independence, initiative, and adaptability. The French 
Revolution had not made him fearful, but it had made him 
cautious. Therefore, after a three-year trial period of his simple 
rule based on that of St. Augustine, he journeyed to Rome and 
submitted it to the highest ecclesiastical authorities. He petitioned 
that the young Institute be placed directly under pontifical juris- 
diction. This petition was granted; the Institute of the Sisters 
of Loretto became an exempt order in the third year of its 
existence. 


The spirit of the Society was determined from its inception. 
It is the same today. It is succinctly expressed in the words 
love and sacrifice. In more detail is the following summation 
from the first printed Holy Rule: 


The Sisters of Loretto are to impress most deeply upon their minds 
that the sacred obligation of the vows they pronounce are voluntarily as- 
sumed and must be meticulously fulfilled; silence and recollection must 
be cherished to stimulate an ever more intimate union with the Suffering 
Jesus and His Sorrowful Mother at the Cross; hardships and labor must 
be welcomed and embraced, not only as a way of livelihood, but as well- 
deserved penance for sin and mortification for atonement; and, finally, 
a great desire and a consistent effort to see religion and morals improve 
by a pious education of youth. The object, therefore, of the Congrega- 
tion is twofold: the sanctification of its members, and the education of 
youth. 


While Father Nerinckx was busy with the establishment of 
the sisterhood, he did not neglect his other duties or the organiza- 
tions he had started in his various parishes and stations for stim- 
ulating the spiritual welfare of his people. In 1806 at his church 
of Holy Mary on the Rolling Fork, he established a Confraternity 
of the Rosary, a children’s Rosary Sodality called “‘Lilietum,” a 
Confraternity of the Scapular; and, in 1809 in St. Charles 
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Church, he founded the first Holy Name Society in the United 
States. Records of these organizations are still extant. It is 
interesting to note that there were 1,100 names on his Rosary 
roster; more than 600 on his Lilietum or children’s Rosary 
Sodality list; 971 on his Scapular Society record; and 259 on 
his Holy Name Society register, every name carefully written in 
his own hand. 


That Father Nerinckx was blessed with remarkable and dis- 
criminating foresight is shown by his efforts in behalf of the 
colored race in beginning a Negro oblate sisterhood in connec- 
tion with the Sisters of Loretto. Father Nerinckx was the product 
of the best European civilization, and he naturally found the 
conditions of slavery most repellent to his Christian principles. 
This is disclosed by his paternal solicitude for the wretched lot 
of the colored man in the United States. Whether by foresight, 
or by study of the American type of freedom and justice, he 
must have been convinced that the emancipation of the Negro 
would come sooner or later in the young republic for he bent 
his efforts to prepare for that crucial time of transition from 
slavery to freedom. To Christianize and educate these erstwhile 
slaves and to lead them to the right enjoyment of freedom, 
Father Nerinckx felt that the best means would be a sisterhood 
of their own race trained for this arduous work. Conviction for 
Father Nerinckx meant action, and he set to work. He arranged 
for the Sisters of Loretto to admit several colored girls into their 
school. It is on record that some of these became aspirants or 
postulants in May, 1824; but, after the death of Father Nerinckx 
the following August, we hear no more of these young women. 
Whatever records of subsequent decisions in their regard that 
may have been kept were lost in the disastrous fire that laid the 
Motherhouse in ashes in 1858. Dr. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., in his 
able work, The Catholic School System in the United States, 
says that this project of Father Nerinckx’s, the Negro sisterhood, 
“is in itself sufficient to stamp him as a man whose educational 
ideas ran far ahead of his time.” 
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Bishop Flaget, greatly pleased with the success of the 
Sisters of Loretto in their educational work for girls, wished to 
provide the same opportunities for boys. He asked Father 
Nerinckx to establish a similar society for young men, the object 
of which would be the education of orphan boys and boys of the 
middle class, ‘whose poverty so often prevents the Church and 
state from being benefitted by their talents.” Father Nerinckx’s 
mind seems to have been running along the same lines, for he 
very readily acquiesced to his superior’s request and set to work 
at once. With money collected from his own congregations and 
three thousand dollars collected by the sisters, the good missionary 
purchased a farm which he named Mt. Mary. The loss of 
the main building and four smaller ones by fire early in 
1819 blighted the prospects for the time being and caused 
Father Nerinckx to underake a second voyage to Europe to 
appeal to his countrymen for funds and possible vocations. He 
returned in 1821 accompanied by several fine young men, most 
of whom joined the Jesuits, among them the renowned Fathers 
Peter J. de Smet and J. F. Van Assche. Only three came to 
Kentucky as aspirants for the brothechood, and one of these died 
very shortly after his arrival. During Father Nerinckx’s pro- 
tracted stay in Europe, Reverend William Byrne, who had been 
appointed to attend Holy Mary’s and St. Charles’s congregations, 
had opened a boys’ college on the property Father Nerinckx 
had bought. He was decidedly averse, on the return of the 
older priest, to yielding possession, so Father Nerinckx had re- 
course to the bishop. Of this interview Father Howlett writes, 
“Father Nerinckx expostulated with Bishop Flaget over the 
changed destiny of the farm, but the bishop did not care to dis- 
lodge Father Byrne, who had begun with his sanction.” Rather 
than give occasion for scandal, the weary traveler in humble sub- 
mission to authority dropped the matter. Eventually, lacking 
encouragement, funds, and property, he gave up his cherished 
plans for a brotherhood. 
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Father Nerinckx was always a student. In ‘his four years of 
forced seclusion at the hospital in Dendermonde he must have 
spent much time in close application, for his manuscripts of this 
period, if printed, would form eight or ten octavo volumes. 
They were in Latin, a language in which he excelled. Much 
that he wrote then and afterwards has been lost, but something 
still remains in the convent at Dendermonde, and some manuscript 
volumes on pastoral theology and kindred subjects may be found 
in the parish library at Meerbeke. ‘These show the depth of 
his trained mind, filled with an elaborate store of Scripture, the 
Fathers, the history of the Church, and sound theological prin- 
ciples.” Shortly after his death an act of vandalism destroyed 
all his books and writings except his little Treatise on Mission- 
aries and an exposition of the Reign of Satan, edited by a 
Dominican Father from notes left by the Belgian priest. These 
and his beautiful letters to Bishop Carroll prove he was a master 
of Latin composition. His original Rule, written in English, for 
the Sisters of Loretto and his hand-penned catechism written in 
Flemish are treasured at their motherhouse. 


Father Nerinckx in his nineteen years on the Kentucky 
missions built no fewer than fourteen churches. Some of these 
he literally built with his own hands; in fact, he expended some 
manual labor on all of them. They were mostly of logs; the 
last on the list was of brick and is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The fourteen follow: Holy Mary, Calvary, 1805; St. 
Charles, 1806; St. Clara’s, 1808; St. Bernard’s, Casey Creek, 
1810; St. Romoldus (now St. Romuald), Hardinsburg, Breck- 
enridge County, 1810-1816; St. Paul’s, Grayson County, 1811; 
St. Augustine’s, Grayson Springs, Grayson County, 1811; St. 
John’s, Rude’s Creek, Hardin County, 1812; St. John Baptist, 
Bullitt County, 1812; St. Anthony’s, Long Lick, Breckenridge 
County, 1812; St. Benedict’s, Spencer County, 1815; St. 
Augustine’s, Lebanon, 1817, finished by Father Deparcq in 
1820; St. Vincent’s, New Hope, 1819; Holy Cross,.1823. This 
last is still used as a parish church. 
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This zealous Belgian priest loved the house of God. Log 
churches of necessity had to be plain, their furnishings in keep- 
ing with the poverty of the faithful; but the pastor sought the 
very best for the altar, especially for the tabernacle where the 
Blessed Sacrament was to dwell. Everything connected with the 
Holy Mysteries fired his devotion. Unless on a long journey 
or gravely ill never did he miss offering the Holy Sacrifice. On 
each of his journeys to Europe, the first, in the interests of the 
sisterhood, the second, in that of the intended brotherhood, 
Father Nerinckx accumulated and brought to Kentucky church 
furnishings, paintings, sacred vessels, etc., estimated at over 
fifteen thousand dollars. Thus were the humble log churches 
enriched for divine services. He kept nothing for himself so 
that it was said at his death that his only legacy to the Lorettines 
was an unbounded confidence in Divine Providence and a very 
deep devotion to the Suffering Jesus and the Sorrowful Mary, 
devotions he instilled into them from the very beginning of the 
Institute. 


Having begun the study of English when he was past forty 
years of age, Father Nerinckx never became versatile in its use. 
Hence, though learned and of solid judgment, he could never 
be credited with brilliancy of speech or writing in English. His 
discourses were plain, matter-of-fact instructions, couched in 
broken English with no ornamental figures to enhance them. 
Were it not for his earnestness and sincerity and the spiritual 
impact of his words, he probably would have been considered 
a tiresome and disagreeable speaker. He sought not for elo- 
quence, but only that he might carry God’s message to souls; 
and this he did in his humble, simple speech. 


Archbishop Martin John Spalding writes of this Kentucky 
missionary: 

M. Nerinckx, though kind and polite to all, was rather austere in 
his manners, as well as rigid in his discipline. He was, however, always 
much more rigid with himself than with others. He never lost a mo- 
ment. .. . He knew well that a priest who does his duty has little time 
to spare for idle conversation. Wherever good was to be done, or a 
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soul to be saved, there he was found, by day or by night, in rain or in 
sunshine, in winter or in summer. When not actually engaged in the 
ministry, he was always found at home, employed in prayer or in study. 


Reverend William J. Howlett, author of Life of Reverend 
Charles Nerinckx, says: 


In matters of faith, religion, and moral practices he was stern, and 
made no compromise with sin and its dangers. Cursing, drinking, horse- 
racing and dancing were either sinful or productive of sin, and he op- 
posed them rigorously. . . . If in his preaching he showed no mercy to 
sin, in the confessional he had the heart of a father for his sinful chil. 
dren, and in all his missions his heaviest work was in the confessional, 
which Bishop Spalding says, ‘was usually thronged by penitents, from 
early dawn until midday, all of whom, without one exception, were deeply 
attached to him.’ Nor do we hear that he was in the habit of refusing 
absolution to any greater extent than a prudent confessor does today... . 

Duty was a great thing with him, and when duty called him he brought 
into action those great powers of mind and soul which he so modestly 
disclaimed. These characteristics, while they made him diffident of 
himself, gave him a wonderful estimate of the faith and practices of the 
Church, and a dread of everything that secmed to him to be a departure 
from her teachings or a relaxation in her time-honored discipline. He 
could never become a heretic, for he held too firmly to what he had 
been taught; he never could become a schismatic, for authority was to 
him the most sacred thing in the world after his faith; he never could 
become a sinner, for the shadow of sin was a nightmare to him. Thesc 
three things, with his great desire for the honor of God and the salvation 
of his own and his neighbors’ souls, will be seen to have been the guiding 
motives of his life. 


In a letter to Bishop England, Bishop Flaget wrote of 
Father Nerinckx thus: “His love for retirement was such, that 
he never paid a visit of mere ceremony. Indeed, he never vis- 
ited, except when the good of his neighbor or the duty of his 
ministry made it obligatory to do so. . . . Prayer appeared to be 
his greatest, and only solace, in the midst of his continual labors.” 
And this tribute was from his bishop. 

The subject of this sketch was a man of action as can be 
seen from the variety of his undertakings. There remains one 
point still to be mentioned, his interest in the civilizing and 
Christianizing of the Indians. 


When difficulties arose in Kentucky, Father Nerinckx felt 
that perhaps they could be effectively and charitably settled by 
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his withdrawal for a time. He was grieved to see unwarranted 
changes made in the rule of the Sisters of Loretto and in their 
schools, and he felt greater changes were still to come. If the 
changes came from Rome he would gladly accepr—but how 
would Rome know the exact state of affairs? His own methods 
were cast aside for untried ones. Just what the deciding factor 
was that sent him a second time into exile, this time to Missouri, 
he never made known; but to Missouri he went. He performed 
the visitation of the Loretto house in Perry County, then trav- 
eled to St. Louis to meet and confer with the commissioner of 
Indian affairs to arrange for some Indian girls to be enrolled 
with the sisters at Bethlehem, the Perry County foundation. On 
his return journey to Bethlehem he detoured to minister to a 
settlement of some ten families who had not seen a priest for two 
years. After this last act of charity he was taken ill; he died at 
St. Genevieve, Missouri, on August 12, 1824. He was buried 
on the 14th in the sisters’ cemetery at Bethlehem convent, Bishop 
Rosati being present and giving the final absolution. Bishop 
Rosati is reported ‘to have said that he considered Father 
Nerinckx’s remains the most priceless treasure of his diocese. Be 
that as it may, he refused Bishop Flaget’s and Father Chabrat’s 
petitions for the removal of the remains, yielding only to the 
diplomacy of the mother superior of Loretto. The re-enterment 
at Loretto Motherhouse took place in December, 1833. 


Father Nerinckx’s major concrete contributions to the up- 
building of the Church in Kentucky were: the administering of 
the sacraments to the faithful throughout the region, the build- 
ing of houses of worship, the organizing of districts into parishes, 
the collecting and transportation of thousands of dollars worth 
of church supplies and furnishings which he distributed to poor 
and needy churches, two journeys to Europe in the interests of 
the Church and the sisterhood which he had founded in con- 
junction with Miss Mary Rhodes and companions—the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of Loretto, the first purely American sister- 
hood devoted to education founded and continuing without 
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foreign affiliation. These, directly or indirectly, can be seen. But 
only the angels of God have recorded his prayers, longings, and 
aspirations and measured his mental and physical sufferings, the 
dangers he encountered in traversing the wilderness, his penances 
and mortifications, his dominant virtue of humility, the frustra- 
tion of his desire to lead the contemplative life. Instances of 
some of these could be given, but the full import of them is not 
ours to record. His spirit lives on not alone in the religious 
congregation of Loretto, but in the faith of the Catholics of 
Kentucky, a staunch, vibrant, active Catholicity the seeds of which 
were planted in pioneer days by the saintly Belgian exile, Rev- 
erend Charles Nerinckx. 





SUMMER INSTITUTES 


The tenth annual Theological Institute for Sisters will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of St. Xavier College in cooperation with the 
Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the Great June 24 to 
August 2, 1957. The double purpose of the institute is: to contribute 
to the spiritual development of sisters and to strengthen the preparation 
of religious who are teachers of religion. The basic curriculum is open 
to sisters without a bachelor’s degree. An advanced program, for those 
who have completed the basic course, leads to a master’s degree from 
the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest. For a listing of courses 
write to: St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 
43, Illinois. 


In keeping with ancient Benedictine traditions and the spirit of the 
modern liturgical revival, St. John’s Abbey, internationally known litur- 
gical and educational center where students may join with the monastic 
choir in chanting the divine office and may take part in solemn liturgical 
ceremonies, is conducting summer courses in liturgy and Gregorian 
chant. These courses, supplemented with opportunities for study of 
modern church music as well as applied music in voice and organ, are 
designed to assist choir directors and organists in carrying out the in- 
structions on church music by the present Holy Father and by St. Pius 
X. For further information write to: Dom Gunther, O.S.B., St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


(Continued on Page 175) 
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Current Spiritual Writing 
Thomas G. O'Callaghan 


[Most of the readers of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS have not the opportunity of 
keeping up with the numerous articles which are being written on various points 
of spiritual theology. It is with the intention of trying to supply for this need that 
we hope to publish about every six months a survey of current periodical literature. 
This survey will take the form mostly of quotations from, and synopses of, some 
of the more interesting articles which have appeared recently. For the most part 
the survey will confine itself to English language periodicals.—The Editors. ] 


God Within 


Q. What is your ideal of sanctity? A. To live by love. 

Q. What is the quickest way to reach it? A. To become very small, 
to give oneself wholly and irrevocably. 

Q. Who is your favorite saint? A. The Beloved Disciple, who 
rested on the heart of his Master. 

Q. What point of the Rule do you like best? A. Silence. 

Q. What is the dominant trait in your character? A. Sensitivity. 

Q. What is your favorite virtue? A. Purity. 

Q. What fault of character do you dislike most? A. Egoism in 
general. 

Q. Give a definition of prayer. A. A union of her who is not with 
Him who is. 

Q. What is your favorite book? A. The Soul of Christ. In it I 
learn all the secrets of the Father who is in heaven. 

Q. Have you a great longing for heaven? A. I sometimes feel 
homesick for heaven, but, except for the vision, I possess it in the depths 
of my soul. 

Q. What is your motto? A. ‘God in me and I in Him.”' 


The young Carmelite who filled out this questionnaire in the 
first week of her postulancy died fifty years ago, at the age of 
twenty-six, after just five years of religious life. Her name was 
Elizabeth Catez, but she is known today more commonly as Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, or Elizabeth of Dijon. To this young 
and holy Carmelite is dedicated the September, 1956, issue of 
Spiritual Life, the very fine Catholic quarterly published by the 
Discalced Carmelite Fathers. 


' This questionnaire is quoted by Father Denis of the Holy Family, O.C.D., in 
“A Sketch of the Life of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity,” Spiritual Life, II (1956). 
149-150. i 
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In “A Sketch of the Life of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity,” 
the article from which we have taken the above-quoted ques- 
tionnaire, Father Denis of the Holy Family, O.C.D., gives a fine 
introduction to the life and doctrine of Sister Elizabeth. A fuller 
and more theological treatment of her spiritual doctrine he leaves 
to two other articles, published in the same issue, by E. I. Watkin 
and Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. Father 
Gabriel says of Sister Elizabeth that “she succeeded in con- 
structing a lucid synthesis of the spiritual life, combining . . . 
[an] intimate life with the Trinity and progressive assimilation 
to Christ” (p. 174). In fact, we might say that his entire article, 
“The Indwelling in Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity,” is a develop- 


ment of that proposition. 


Those who center their spiritual life on the divine indwelling 
and who desire to live united to God-within will find in this issue 
of Spiritual Life some fine, spiritually nourishing matter. They 
will also understand why Sister Elizabeth, who “found heaven on 
earth, since heaven is God, and God is in my soul,” is rapidly 
becoming a favorite among contemplative souls. It might also 
be added here that Elizabeth’s “Prayer of a Praise of Glory to 
thé Trinity” (p. 165) contains excellent subject matter for 


mental prayer. 


The Saints 


St. John, recalling his vision of the blessed, wrote: “I saw a 
great multitude [of the blessed in heaven] which no man could 
number .. .” (Apoc. 7:9). In apparent contradiction to these 
words there appeared in the American Ecclesiastical Review an 
excellent and scholarly article, written by Father John F. Bro- 
derick, S.J., entitled “A Census of the Saints (993-1955) .’”” 


How many saints are there? No definitive list has ever been 
compiled, although biographical dictionaries exist which run to 
several thousand names; one for Ireland alone claims three 





2 Vol. CXXXV (1956), 87-115. 
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thousand. Most of these dwelt in the ancient or medieval 


periods. 


But before being able to determine the number of saints, 
one would first have to clarify the meaning of the word saint, 
and then establish what authority has the right to recognize 
sainthood. For up to and even beyond the year 1000 A.D. the 
power to designate sainthood was not restricted to the Holy See, 
as is now the case, but was left to local ecclesiastical authorities. 
When this process later found papal approval, explicit or tacit, 
it became known as equivalent canonization. But by no means 
all the early saints have won Roman approval; some lack official 
approbation of any kind. Their title has come by way of popu- 
lar devotion on the part of the faithful, or is due to the careless- 
ness or mistakes of those who put together early martyrologies, 
etc. Hagiography abounds in problems of this kind. 


The present article, however, restricts itself to those saints 
solemnly canonized by the popes, the form of canonization with 
which we are nowadays familiar. A very carefully worked-out 
chart, the product of considerable research, forms the heart of 
the article. It enumerates in chronological order—according to 
the date of death—all formally canonized saints from the time 
of the first canonization in 993 up to the present. Also noted 
are: the liturgical classification of each saint, age at death, year 
of canonization, vocational status (laity, secular clergy, religious) , 
principal occupation, and land of birth. 


The data therein coritained are analyzed in the final section 
of the article and many interesting points are indicated. Canon- 
ized saints are discovered to total two hundred and eighty-three. 
Male saints number two hundred and twenty-seven, female fifty- 
six. Martyrs total sixty-nine. At death ages ranged from eleven 
to over one hundred. Wide variations can be detected between 
the date of death and canonization, the periods varying from a 
few months to six centuries. Well over one half of the canoniza- 
tions have been delayed two centuries or more, a factor which 
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must be kept in mind in discussing the failure of North America 
to produce native saints. 


The laity has produced about one sixth of the saints; the 
secular clergy, slightly less; religious, the rest. At least thirty- 
five saints have been married. Of canonized religious about 
one fifth were women, almost equally divided between contem- 
platives and active institutes. 


In external occupations the widest range is visible, from the 
lowly housekeeper or farm laborer to the emperor and empress. 
A surprisingly high number, about forty percent, were engaged 
in governing as civil or ecclesiastical superiors. Founders and 
foundresses of religious institutes, very prominent in recent can- 
onizations, total sixty-six saints. 


More than one half the saints have come from the upper 
class in society; the rest are about equally divided between the 
middle class and the numerically vast lower class. Latin coun- 
tries account for two thirds of the saints, especially Italy with 
ninety-five and France with fifty-five. Three saints have been 
born in the Western Hemisphere, but seventeen have labored 
there. 


The current trend is toward more frequent canonizations. 
In the 632 years between the first formal canonization and 1625, 
when Urban VIII established the modern regulations, the aver- 
age was fourteen per century; since then it has risen to sixty. 


Father Broderick, S.J., made mention of the different social 
classes of the saints. Another article has appeared recently which 
throws some light on this subject. Those familiar with second 
nocturns are well acquainted with parentibus who were either 
nobilibus or honestis or pauperibus. But they may not be 
sure of the precise meaning of these terms. Father Bullough, 
O.P., writing primarily about Dominican saints in ‘Class Dis- 
tinction Among the Saints,” an article which appeared in the 
August, 1956, issue of Life of the Spirit, helps to clarify the 
matter. He suggests that these three words designate three 
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distinct social classes and that these social classes in turn were 
largely based, at least originally, on occupations. The nobiles 
were those who had money and property and were employers; the 
honesti were merchants or artisans, mostly self-employed, who 
made a living at their own particular work or trade; the pauperes 
were wage earners, obtaining their money by working for some- 
one else. (If that is so, it is going to be difficult to find any 
saints who were born, as the pleasantry has it, of pauperibus 
sed honestis parentibus.) 


Liturgy in School 


Under the title, “Toward a Living Parish,” Monsignor 
Martin B. Hellriegel frequently contributes to Worship a series 
of practical suggestions for increasing the liturgical life of a 
parish. His excellent suggestions, however, need not be limited 
to the parish church. Many of them could—by a little imagina- 
tive adaptation—prove most helpful to Catholic school teachers, 
even college professors. At times teachers would like to make a few 
interesting remarks to their classes about some liturgical feast which 
the Church is celebrating, or they may be looking for ideas as to 
how the students might celebrate in their school some of the 
more important feasts. Very often they will find in Monsignor 
Hellriegel’s articles exactly what they are looking for. 


For example, in the October, 1956, issue of Worship he 
comments on some of the feasts which occur during that month. 
He opens the article with some reflections on the feast of the 
Guardian Angels, offering fine matter which could be used for 
a talk of three or four minutes to Catholic students. Then he 
makes some practical points about the way that this feast could 
be celebrated in the parish. One or two of these points could 
easily be used by teachers for school. 


The next feast on which he comments is: our Lady’s 
Maternity, celebrated on the eleventh of October. This is a 
much more deeply significant ‘“‘Mother’s Day” than the second 
Sunday in May. What a fine point that would make in talking 
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to children: our Lady’s “Mother’s Day.” Is it not true that 
many parochial school teachers could easily pass over this feast 
without even a mention of it? 


For the feast of St. Luke, October 17, there is a very 
simple suggestion for a reverent display of the Holy Gospel. 
This could be used to remind the students not only of “the 
holiness and dignity of the Gospel, and of the respect we owe 
to it, but also of our indebtedness to the holy evangelists . . . 
who have recorded for us the ‘God spell,’ the good tidings of 
the life and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ” (p. 573). 


Today Halloween is too often identified with “trick or 
treat”’ or vandalism. Monsignor explains the original spirit be- 
hind the festivities held on the eve of All Saints, or Hallow’s 
Eve (from which is derived the word Halloween). Just the 
explanation which he gives would be an enlightenment to so 
many Catholic school children. There are also detailed sugges- 
tions for the celebration of this feast in a parish, some of which 
could profitably be adapted for school use. 


If Catholic school teachers could find the time to glance 
through “Toward a Living Parish” whenever it appears, they 
would surely find some helpful matter for their classroom. 


Prayer 

In Life of the Spirit Dom Aelred Sillem, O.S.B., has an 
interesting article on the relation between liturgical and con- 
templative prayer. Many feel that there is a certain conflict be- 
tween contemplative and liturgical prayer, that they even attract 
different temperaments and distinguish vocations. It must be 
admitted that some divergence does exist: there is the tendency 
of contemplative prayer to simplicity, while the liturgy has a 
certain “surface multiplicity . . . with its complexities of cere- 
monial and chant, its elaborate and absorbing symbolism, its 
richness of doctrinal content and conceptual teaching” (p. 209). 


*“The Liturgy and Contemplative Prayer,” Life of the Spirit, XI (1956), 
209-217. 
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Yet, if we consider the historical relation between the liturgy 
and mental prayer, it will become evident that they have long 
existed together with mutual dependence. 


The primitive liturgy allowed of pauses for silent prayer, of which 
our flectamus genua and levate are a token survival to which the restored 
Holy Week liturgy has given back a measure of reality; and Cassian, 
describing the psalmody of the Egyptian monks, shows us how, after each 
psalm or section of a psalm, a pause was made for private and wordless 
prayer. In ancient and medieval monastic life, the hours of /ectio divina, 
continuous in theme and sources with the liturgy, were intended to be 
hours of prayer as well as of study. Towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, partly perhaps as the more scientific and metaphysical study of 
theology replaced the older, more devotional and more readily prayerful 
lectio divina, provision was made, both among monks and friars, for set 
periods of mental prayer; and this obligation has passed into canon law 
and into the constitutions of all religious families. . . . At all times, vocal 
liturgical prayer has been nourished by and overflowed into solitary and 
wordless prayer (pp. 215-216). 


Not only has there been this historical mutual relationship, 
but the very natures of liturgical and contemplative prayer show 
their close interdependence. Thus, the author concludes his 
article with these words: ‘“‘It is essential to consider liturgical 
prayer and mental prayer, not as competitors, still less as alterna- 
tives, but as two indispensable expressions of a single life of 
prayer in Christo, accepting their diversity not as a tension or 
a problem, but as an enrichment, convinced of their mutual 
dependence and of their power to deepen each other indefinitely” 
(p. 217). 

Our Lady’s Titles 


Father Gerald Vann, O.P., has a few suggestions—and he 
insists that they are nothing more than suggestions—about the 
way that some of the titles of our Blessed Mother in the “Litany 
of our Lady” might be more fittingly translated.‘ Many titles 
in the Litany are “either poor translations or indeed downright 
mistranslations, or at any rate show a lamentable lack of any 
sense of language, any feeling for the beauty of words” (p. 438). 


Here are some of the present titles put side by side with 


4“Notes on Our Lady’s Litany,” Worship, XXX (1956), 437-441. 
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some of Father Vann’s suggested changes: Mother most amiable 
— Mother so lovable; Mother inviolate— Mother ever a 
Maiden; Mother most pure— Mother of perfect love; Holy 
Virgin of virgins— Holiest of all virgins; Virgin most vener- 
able —— Virgin whom we revere; Virgin most renowned — Virgin 
whose praises we sing; Seat of wisdom — Fountain of wisdom; 
Spiritual vessel — Chalice of spiritual life; Singular vessel of 
devotion — Splendid chalice of dedication. Father Vann not 
only suggests these and other new translations, but also explains 
in his brief article the reasons why these new titles could be 
justified as preferable. Certainly many of the changes suggested 
are more meaningful, as well as being more beautifully phrased, 
and would thereby be helpful in our Litany devotion. 


The Creation and Fall 


Those who teach Christian doctrine, whether in the grades, 
high school, or college, have undoubtedly found many problems 
in trying to interpret the scriptural account of the creation of the 
world and man, of the origin of woman, of the first sin, etc. 
For the first three chapters of Genesis, in which these matters 
occur, are one of the most difficult sections of the Bible. But 
Father H. J. Richards, although fully appreciating the difh- 
culties, believes that it is possible to say something worthwhile 
on these first three chapters and on the essential matter which 
they contain, without getting hopelessly enmeshed in exegetical 
difficulties. He fulfills this purpose in “The Creation and the 
Fall,” a very brief but solid and interesting article appearing in 
the October, 1956, number of Scripture. 


The author of Genesis, Father Richards insists, was not a 
scientist. He was “concerned with God’s plans for the world 
and for mankind. He does not set out to teach us natural 
sciences. He has quite enough to do to teach us our super- 
natural science, of the one supreme God to whom everything 
owes its existence, of man’s place in God’s scheme, of man’s 
dignity and his failure to live up to it, and of God’s love for him 
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even in his sin” (p. 114). Father Richards shows very clearly 
how the author of Genesis attains this purpose. 


Let us give here an example of the refreshing way that 
Father writes on this matter. After explaining the account of 
the creation as it appears in Chapter 1, he goes on to write: 

And if there is a different account of creation in Chapter 2, with man 
placed first on the list instead of last, don’t let us get so excited over the 
difference that we forget to see the same point being made, that man 
cannot be lumped along with the rest of creatures. He is unique, and 
the rest is made for him. And if this time the whole story is more pic- 
turesque, with a Divine Potter modelling man with His own hands and 
breathing into him His own breath, don’t let us be so prosaic about it 
that we miss the main point: man’s unique relationship with God. And 
if that relationship is illustrated even further by the garden in which God 
walks with Adam in the cool of the evening, don’t let us try to find the 
garden on a map. Could anyone have devised a more dramatic way 
of presenting the close intimacy with himself that God had planned for 
man from the beginning? It is we who have made up the myth of an 
Old Testament God of thunder and terror and fear. It is not so in 
Genesis (p. 112). 


After the creation of the universe and of man, Father 
Richards goes on in the same graphic way to explain the origin 
of woman and the place intended for her by God, the dignity of 
marriage, the fall of man, and God’s love for him even in his 
sin. This short article is well worth reading. 


Spiritual Theology Series 

In the September, 1956, issue of Cross and Crown there 
begins a “‘series of articles which will explain the meaning and 
problems of spiritual theology, or, if you wish, of the interior 
supernatural life of the Christian” (p. 252). The general title 
for this series will be “Spirituality for All.” The first article, 
written by Father John L. Callahan, O.P., the editor of Cross 
and Crown, emphasized “the necessity of growth in charity” (p. 
252), for it is in this charity, this habit of divine love, that per- 
fection essentially consists. 

From this beginning the series will proceed as follows to explain 

1) The foundations of this growth. Divine life is communicated 


to man through grace, the seed of glory; to possess grace necessarily im- 
plies the possession of the theological virtues of faith and hope. 
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2) The cause of growth. Charity is the form, the life, the mover 
of all the virtues. In the words of St. Francis of Sales: ‘A perfect life 
means perfect charity, for charity is the life of the soul.’ 


3) The models of growth. Christ is our perfect exemplar of charity, 
and His Blessed Mother a mirror of that model. 

4) The instruments of growth. Divine life is communicated to man 
through the sacraments. 

5) The first instrument of growth. This is the healing and cleans- 
ing work of the divine tool of baptism by which man is incorporated in 
Christ. 

6) The aids to growth. Christ instituted the sacrament of penance 
to restore divine life lost by mortal sin. With this is coordinated the 
practice of mortification. 

7) The Mass, a means of growth. The Holy Sacrifice lived by as- 


pirants to a perfect life is a powerful instrument of spiritual progress. 


8) Holy Communion is the food for growth in spirituality, uniting 
the soul most intimately to the Source of grace and charity. 


9) Signs of growth can be the advancement in both the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. 

10) The steps of growth through the process of purgation to 

11) The fruition, which is contemplation, or the actual experience 


of the divine indwelling (pp. 252-253). 
Religious in a Diocese 

The editorial in the December, 1956, issue of Spiritual Life 
says: “The total function of every Catholic diocese in the world 
is to gather together as many men as possible into the life of 
Christ, and commit them to His mission. To do this with 
maximal efficiency, it needs the unified, intelligent, complemen- 
tary, planned activity of parishes and religious orders” (p. 201). 
What contribution can religious institutes make to this total 
function of the diocese? Father James Egan, O.P., gives the 
answer in “A Religious Order and the Spiritual Life of a Dio- 
cese” (pp. 217-226). “The purpose of this article is to explore 
other [i.e. than schools and parishes] possible services that a 
religious order or its members can render to the spiritual life 
of a diocese” (p. 219). If such is the purpose of this article, 
it should be of interest to religious. Let us see very briefly some 
of the contributions which Father Egan believes a religious 
institute could and should make for the spiritual service of a 
diocese. 
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The first two immediate fruits which should come to a 
diocese from the presence of a religious foundation within it 
are: first, the life of prayer and mortification of the religious 
should draw down God’s rich blessings upon all the members 
of the diocese, bishop, priests, and parishioners; secondly, the 
manifest spiritual joy and peace of religious should be a con- 
stant lesson to all who come in contact with them that true peace 
and happiness can be found in this world, provided it is not 
sought from the world. 


Some religious institutes, like the Benedictines, can offer 
to the faithful, especially those who have grown to appreciate 
the place of the liturgy in their life, the occasion of assisting at 
the liturgy in all its full splendor. Other religious aid the spir- 
itual life of a diocese by communicating their spiritual treasures 
to the faithful by means of third orders. Closely linked to this 
latter is the practice of spiritual direction. Many diocesan priests, 
because of other spiritual demands, simply have not the time 
which would be required for the spiritual direction of those 
parishioners who would request and/or need it. Religious foun- 
dations in a diocese, however, would mean for the laity a greater 
opportunity for that spiritual direction which is so necessary for 
Christian perfection. 


Among the other activities frequently carried on by religi- 
ous in a diocese are those of the parish mission, directed primarily 
perhaps to the conversion of sinners, and the retreat, usually 
aimed more at the nourishment of a deeper spiritual life. The 
healthy spread and growth of the retreat movement, carried on 
mostly by religious groups, has done much for the spiritual life 
of the faithful in many American dioceses. 


There is also the contribution which religious are making in 
many dioceses of making “available to the laity a more intimate 
acquaintance with theology and philosophy as these are linked 
up with the cultural life of the modern world” (p. 224). In 
this intellectual field there could also be mentioned the help 
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which many religious groups, particularly the Paulists, can offer 
by way of convert instruction. 


Lastly, it will do well to recall—although it might seem strange 
—that the presence in the diocese of those religious institutes who 
have members in the mission field means an opportunity for the 
faithful of a diocese to offer both men and support to the mission- 
ary activity of the Church. That is a blessing not merely for the 
religious institutes, but for the diocese as well. 


“Each religious group,” concludes Father Egan, “thas its 
own contribution to make; yet each must not insist on its own 
good to the detriment of the common good of a diocese, which 
is in the care of the bishop. On the other hand, the bishop 
must respect the distinctive character of the religious groups in 
his diocese. With such mutual respect, the common good of all 
the faithful will always be served by the united efforts of dios- 
cesan and religious priests” (p. 226). 





DELAYED VOCATIONS 


Spiritual directors who are asked about religious orders or con- 
gregations of sisters that have the policy of accepting older women 
are frequently at a loss as to where to direct these applicants for further 
information. If orders or congregations which have such a policy 
will send their title and address, the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS may be able 
to publish a list in a subsequent issue. The age limitations for admit- 
tance should be specified as well as whether the following classes of 
women are accepted: widows, married women who are legally sep- 
arated permanently with ecclesiastical permission, those who have been 
invalidly married in the past but who have sincerely amended their 
lives and would now like to enter the convent. 





GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 


It seems that some who were planning on using Guidance for 
Religious, by Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., in summer sessions are won- 
dering whether they may still obtain copies. For their information, we 
should like to say that the second printing of the book is now com- 
pleted, and it may be obtained from The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland. 
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Apostates and Fugitives 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


I. Definition of Apostasy and Flight 


1. Definition of apostasy (c. 644, $ 1). Apostates and fugitives 
leave religion voluntarily but illicitly, permanently in the case 
of the apostate, temporarily in that of the fugitive. Both men 
and women may be apostates or fugitives. An apostate from 
religion is a professed of perpetual vows who either leaves or 
remains outside of every house of his institute without any valid 
permission, and manifests externally, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, the absolute intention of never returning to any house of 
his institute. 


(a) Perpetual vows are necessary. Novices and postulants can- 
not be apostates. They are also free to leave religion at any 
time. A professed of temporary vows cannot be an apostate; 
nor is he a fugitive if he leaves religion with the expressed inten- 
tion of not returning, since a fugitive is one who has the inten- 
tion of returning (cc. 19; 2219, § 3). Solemn vows are always 
perpetual; but perpetual simple vows, whether in an order or a 
congregation, also suffice for apostasy. 

(b) Illicit absence required. The illicit absence necessary for apos- 
tasy is verified by leaving the religious house without any valid 
permission (explicit, implicit, presumed, tacit, particular, general) 
or, if one has permission to go out, by remaining outside the 
house beyond the length of any valid permission. The religious 
must be illicitly outside any house of his institute, e. g., a religious 
who goes to another house of his own institute without any 
permission does not verify the illicit absence demanded for 


apostasy. 
(c) Intention of never returning required. Apostasy demands 
that religious obedience be cast off completely and not merely 
to a particular superior or superiors. The intention therefore 
must be not to return to any house of his institute. The inten- 
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tion must also be absolute, not conditional. For example, a 
religious who has the intention of not returning to his institute 
unless he is transferred to another house has a conditional, not 
an absolute, intention and is not an apostate. He is an apostate 
as soon as his intention becomes absolute. 


This intention must be externally manifested. The external 
manifestation may be by any means sufficient to express an 
intention of the will, e. g., orally, in writing, by gestures, or facts. 
The intention is manifested explicitly if the religious states orally 
or in writing that he is leaving the institute forever. It is mani- 
fested implicitly by any fact that implies the intention of leaving 
the institute forever, e. g., if he attempts or contracts marriage, 
assumes a permanent employment, begins a course of studies, 
or has all his personal belongings sent to him. 


(d) Presumption of such an intention (c. 644, $ 2). If there 
is no certain proof that the religious has manifested this inten- 
tion, he is presumed to have done so and to be an apostate after 
an illicit absence of one month, e. g., January 12-February 13, 
provided he has not actually returned during this time nor mani- 
fested to his superior the intention of returning. If in these 
circumstances he claims that he was not an apostate, he will 
have to prove his assertion by establishing the lack of at least 
one of the essential elements of apostasy, e. g., that he was not 
absent illicitly, that he did not express the intention of not 
returning, or that he was physically or morally unable to return 
or correspond with his superior. 


2. Definition of flight (c. 644, 8 3). A fugitive is a professed 
religious of either perpetual or temporary vows or a member 
of a society without public vows in which common life is a 
grave obligation who: 1° either leaves or actually remains outside 
every house of his institute without any valid permission beyond 
three complete days or externally manifests, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the intention of prolonging his absence for this same 
time; 2° but with the intention of returning to at least some 
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house of his institute. Any professed, even of only temporary 
vows, can be a fugitive. The concepts of leaving or remaining 
outside without any valid permission are to be understood in the 
same sense as explained above for an apostate. 


(a) Beyond three full days. An apostate intends to sever him- 
self completely from religious obedience, and it is therefore 
required that he externally manifest the intention of never re- 
turning to his institute. A fugitive is one who intends to with- 
draw himself from religious obedience for a notable period of 
time. This intention also must be externally manifested. There- 
fore, flight is verified at any moment in an illicit absence that the 
religious manifests explicitly or implicitly the intention of pro- 
tracting such an absence for a notable period. Common opinion 
determines this period as beyond three full days, e. g., if begun 
on Monday, the notable absence is attained on Friday. The sole 
fact of an illicit absence beyond three full days is an implicit 
manifestation of the intention of withdrawing from religious 
obedience for a notable period of time. However, since many 
authors demand an actual illicit absence beyond three days for 
flight and say nothing of the case of an intention of notable 
absence, the crime of flight is not certainly verified and the 
penalties are not incurred unless the illicit absence is actually 
prolonged beyond three days. When the intention or actual 
absence is for a lesser period, even if for a seriously sinful pur- 
pose, the case is not considered one of flight but of a mere illicit 
or furtive departure from religion. 


(b) With the intention of returning. It is presumed that the 
religious has this intention of returning unless he manifests 
externally the intention of never returning, in which case his 
intention is that of an apostate. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to manifest externally the intention of returning, which is con- 
tained in the intention of departing from the institute only for a 
time. If his intention is never to return to a particular house 
or houses but to return to at least some house of his institute, 


his intention is still that of a fugitive and not of an apostate. 
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Apostasy is not a partial but a complete severance of religious 
obedience. 


II. Canonical Penalties for Apostasy and Flight 


3. For apostasy (c. 2385). (a) Excommunication. An apostate 
incurs ipso facto an excommunication reserved to his own 
higher superior if the delinquent is a member of a clerical exempt 
institute or to the ordinary of the place where the absolution 
from the excommunication is given if the delinquent is a mem- 
ber of any other type of institute. 


(b) Prohibition of legitimate ecclesiastical acts (c. 2256, 2°). 
An apostate incurs ipso facto an exclusion from the licit exercise 
of legitimate ecclesiastical acts. The more general and prac- 
tical prohibitions of this penalty are that the religious may not 
licitly exercise the administration of ecclesiastical property as a 
superior, treasurer, or member of a council, vote in an ecclesias- 
tical election, or be a sponsor in baptism or confirmation. This 
penalty remains after his return and after an absolution from 
the excommunication, but a local or religious ordinary can dis- 
pense from it in virtue of c. 2237 in either public or occult cases. 
In more urgent occult cases confessors can suspend the penalty 
if it cannot be observed without scandal or infamy. They must 
impose the obligation of having recourse within a month to the 
Sacred Penitentiary or the ordinary and of observing the man- 
dates of either (c. 2290, § 1). In an extraordinary case when 
recourse is impossible, the confessor can dispense and give the 
mandates himself according to the norm of c. 2254, § 3 (c. 
2290, § 2). 


(c) Privation of privileges. An apostate incurs ipso facto a 
privation of the valid use of all privileges granted by the Holy 
See to religious in general and to his own institute, e. g., exemp- 
tion, indulgences. It is probable that he is not deprived of 
suffrages, since these are not a privilege. This penalty also 
remains, as above, but can be dispensed by a local or religious 
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ordinary. The power of the confessor is the same. 


(d) Perpetual loss of active and passive voice. If he returns, 
the apostate is perpetually deprived of active and passive voice. 
Therefore, he is deprived perpetually of the right of voting val- 
idly in any electoral chapter, whether general, provincial, or 
local, and of the right of receiving validly any office that is con- 
ferred by election. He can receive an office that is conferred by 
appointment, and a religious woman retains the right of voting 
for the prolongation of the term of the ordinary confessor (c. 
526). This penalty also remains after the absolution from the 
excommunication. In occult cases it can be dispensed by the 
local or religious ordinary, but in public cases only by the Holy 
See (c. 2237, $ 1, 3°). The power of the confessor is the same 
as above. Religious ordinaries can have the power of dispens- 
ing from this penalty in public cases in virtue of a privilege 
possessed by their institute. 


(e) To be otherwise punished by superiors. Canon 2385 com- 
mands that a returned apostate be otherwise punished by his 
local or higher superiors in conformity with the constitutions and 
in accordance with the gravity of his crime. If any such 
ferendae sententiae canonical penalties are prescribed in the 
constitutions of a clerical exempt institute, the superior is ordi- 
narily obliged to inflict them but according to the norms of c. 
2223, $ 3. If canonical penalties are not so prescribed, the 
superiors of the same institutes can inflict canonical penalties, 
penances, and penal remedies when scandal or special gravity was 
verified in the transgression, according to the norm of c. 2222, 
$ 1. Superiors in other institutes can inflict only the ordinary 
and private penances in use in the particular institute. 
4. For flight (c. 2386). (a) General suspension. A religious 
fugitive who is a priest, deacon, or subdeacon incurs by the very 
fact of the flight a general suspension that is reserved in exactly 
1 Cf. Riesner, Apostates and Fugitives from Religious Institutes, 91; Jone, 
Commentarium in Codicem luris Canonici, III, 553; Cloran, Previews and Prac- 


tical Cases, 296. 
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the same way as the excommunication for apostasy explained 
above. The suspension and other punishments of this canon 
certainly extend also to the clerical and lay members of clerical 
societies without public vows. It is probable that c. 2386 does 
not extend to lay societies without public vows, since the Code 
Commission applies it explicitly only to clerical societies and the 
canon itself speaks of a religious fugitive. Therefore, in fact the 
canon does not extend to lay societies (cc. 19; 2219, § 1).” 


(b) Privation of office. A fugitive incurs ipso facto the pri- 
vation of any office that he may hold in religion. Office is to be 
taken in a wide sense and, consequently, includes that of pastor, 
parochial vicar, of any superior, whether general, provincial, or 
local, of any councilor or treasurer, master or assistant master of 
novices, of junior professed, tertians, general or provincial sec- 
retary, principal of a school, director of studies or schools.’ 


The fugitive is deprived of all offices he now holds but is 
not rendered incapable of being elected or appointed to the same 
or different offices in the future. Since it is a question of office 
in the wide sense (c. 145), this penalty can be dispensed by the 
local or religious ordinary. The power of the confessor is the 


same as above. 


(c) To be otherwise punished on his return. Canon 2386 com- 
mands that the punishments prescribed in the constitutions for 
returned fugitives be inflicted; and, if the constitutions prescribe 
nothing on the matter, the higher superior is to inflict punish- 
ments according to the gravity of the offense. If any ferendae 
sententiae canonical penalties are prescribed for flight in the 
constitutions of a clerical exempt institute, the superior designated 
in the constitutions is ordinarily obliged to inflict these penalties, 


2 Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, 330; Cappello, De Censuris, n. 539; Beste, 
Introductio in Codicem, 968; Cocchi, Commentarium in Codicem luris Canonici, 
VIII, n. 262; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome luris Canonici, III, n. 590; Jone, 
op. cit., III, 555; Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 1565; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, 
VII, n. 521. 

3Cf. Coronata, Institutiones luris Canonici, IV, n. 2191; Riesner, op. cit., 102. 


4Cloran, op. cit., 86; 204-05. 
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but according to the norms of c. 2223, $ 3. If canonical penal- 
ties are not so prescribed, the higher superior of the same insti- 
tutes can inflict canonical penalties, penances, and penal rem- 
edies when scandal or special gravity was verified in the trans- 
gression, according to the norm of c. 2222, § 1. Higher superi- 
ors in other institutes can inflict only the ordinary and private 
penances in use in the particular institute. 


III. The Obligations of Apostates and Fugitives (c. 645, § 1) 
5. Apostates and fugitives are freed from none of the obliga- 
tions of their institute and are consequently obliged by its vows, 
Rule, constitutions, ordinances, and customs. They have a seri- 
ous obligation in conscience to return as soon as is morally 
possible to their institute. To be worthy of sacramental absolu- 
tion, they must actually return, sincerely intend to return, or at 
least sincerely intend to submit themselves to the directions of 
their superiors. If the apostate or fugitive considers that he can 
no longer fulfill the obligations of the religious life, the formali- 
ties. necessary for an indult of secularization are to be initiated. 
If the return of the culpable religious involves grave inconveni- 
ence, superiors may permit him to remain outside religion until 
the indult of secularization has been obtained.” These same 
obligations are true of a professed of temporary vows who illicitly 
leaves or remains outside his institute with the intention of never 
returning, even though canonically he is neither an apostate nor 


a fugitive. 


IV. Obligations of Superiors with regard to Apostates and 
Fugitives (c. 645, § 2) 
6. Obligations. All the superiors of the apostate or fugitive but 
primarily the immediate higher superior are obliged to find him, 
effect his return, and receive him back if he is sincerely repen- 
tant. This obligation in the case of an apostate or fugitive nun 
falls on the local ordinary of her monastery. From charity the 


5 Cf. Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, n. 342; Bastien, 
Directoire Canonique, n. 622; Jombart, Traité de Droit Canonique, I, n. 909. 
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ordinary of the place where she is staying should give his assis- 
tance as also any other local ordinary whose efforts can be help- 
ful. If the monastery is subject in fact to regulars, the obliga- 
tion extends cumulatively also to the regular superior. Superiors 
may fulfill this obligation personally or through another. At 
times, another religious, a priest, friends, or relatives may have 
greater influence with the offender. Superiors, especially of 
religious women, will frequently be compelled to deal with the 
delinquent through another to avoid the danger of scandal to 
the laity or of infamy to the institute. The seeking of the offender 
is always to be done with prudence and charity, i. e., with the 
avoidance of scandal, infamy, or hardship to either the delin- 
quent or the institute. Since no time is prescribed by canon law, 
the obligation of seeking apostates and fugitives binds only when 
and as long as there is probable hope that the offender will 


amend and return. 


7. Repentant delinquent. The institute is obliged to take back 
the apostate or fugitive only if he is sincerely repentant. The 
institute has the right of proving the sincerity of his repentance 
on his return by a period of trial. If sincere repentance is lack- 
ing, the superior should counsel the religious to ask for an indult 
of secularization or, if he will not do this, begin the formalities 
of a dismissal. If he appears repentant but his return and pres- 
ence can be a cause of trouble to the institute and superiors find 
serious difficulty in receiving him back, they may present the 
facts of the ci: se to the Sacred Congregation of Religious and await 


its decision. 


8. Delinquent unwilling to return. If the apostate or fugitive 
is unwilling to return, superiors should counsel him to ask for 
an indult of secularization; if he will not do this, they are to 
resort to dismissal. A religious of temporary vows who is a fugi- 
tive or who illicitly leaves or remains outside the institute with 
the intention of never returning may be dismissed because of 
this one act. _—_ His action is a crime or equivalently such and is 
of greater import than the serious reason demanded in c. 647. 
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Superiors are to judge from the culpability of this act, the type 
of religious life he had lived in the past, hope of amendment, 
scandal given, harm or inconvenience to the institute in retaining 
him, and from other pertinent circumstances whether he should 
be dismissed.* 


V. Dismissal of a Professed of Perpetual Vows for Apostasy 
or Flight 


9. For apostasy. The supposition is that superiors have striven 
to effect the return of the delinquent and he will not return. He 
is then to be counselled to ask for an indult of secularization. If 
he will not do this, superiors are to begin the admonitions neces- 
sary for dismissal. It is the common opinion that the dismissal 
of an apostate should not be done with precipitation and by 
merely fulfilling the letter of the law, i. e., by giving the first 
admonition at once, the second three days later, and then after an 
interval of six days forwarding the matter to the competent 
authority for dismissal. One or two authors even state that 
three months should be allowed to elapse before the formalities 
of dismissal are begun. This appears to be an exaggeration of 
a somewhat similar norm that existed before the code. It would 
be prudent to allow about two months to elapse between the 
crime and the completion of the formalities requisite for dis- 
missal.' An admonition looking to dismissal may also be given 
to a repentant apostate or fugitive who has returned to his insti- 
tute, since his crime furnishes the basis for an admonition.” 


10. For flight. The supposition is the same as in the preceding 
paragraph; and the same recommendation of a space of about 
two months applies here also, particularly since flight is a lesser 
crime than apostasy. Frequently, therefore, the religious will be 
presumed to be an apostate, because an illicit absence of a month 
gives the presumption of apostasy. If the religious will not 


6 Cf. Palombo, De Dimissione Religiosorum, n. 153, 4. 
7Cf. Larraona, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 4-1923-178. 
8 Cf. cc. 649-651, § 1; 656; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 203. 
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petition an indult of secularization, the formalities of a dismissal 


are to be begun. 


VI. Support and Dowry of an Apostate or Fugitive 
11. The Code of Canon Law does not oblige the institute to sup- 
port an apostate or fugitive. Such support may be given, espe- 
cially when it will aid or effect the return of the delinquent. It 
would often serve only to prolong the absence. The institute 
has no obligation to give a charitable subsidy to a religious 
woman except when the religious wishes to return but superiors 
do not wish to receive her back because of scandal, harm, or 
hardship, and the delinquent is forced to live outside religion 
until she obtains an indult of secularization or the case is settled 


by the Holy See.’. 


The capital sum of the dowry is to be returned to a pro- 
fessed religious woman who definitively leaves the institute, licitly 
or illicitly, whether her vows have been dispensed or not (c. 551, 
$1). A fugitive from religion is only temporarily absent from 
her institute and therefore the dowry is not to be restored to her. 
Since c. 551, $ 1, makes no distinction between a licit and illicit 
definitive departure, it is the more probable opinion that the 
dowry should be restored to an apostate religious woman when 
it is certain that she will not return. It is also probable that 
the institute is not obliged to return the dowry until the apostate 
is secularized or dismissed, since mere apostasy does not canon- 
ically and completely sever the apostate from her institute. The 
same doctrine is to be affirmed of a religious woman of temporary 
vows who illicitly leaves or remains outside of the institute with 
the intention of not returning, even though canonically she is 
neither an apostate nor a fugitive. 


9Cf. Riesner, op. cit., 134-35. 
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PRAYER FOR RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


[In the Vatican daily newspaper, Osservatore Romano, for February 7, 1957, 
there appeared the text of a prayer personally composed by the Holy Father for 
vocations to the religious life. The prayer has been enriched by His Holiness 
with the following indulgences: ten years each time it is recited and a plenary 
indulgence under the usual conditions, provided the prayer has been said daily 
for an entire month (AAS, February 27, 1957, p. 101). A translation of the 
prayer from the original Italian text follows:] 


Lord Jesus Christ, sublime model of all perfection, who not only 
unceasingly invite privileged souls to tend towards the loftiest of goals, 
but who also move them by the powerful force of Your example and 
the efficacious impulse of Your grace to follow You on so exalted a 
path, grant that many may know Your sweet inspirations and respond 
to them by embracing the religious state, there to enjoy Your special 
care and Your tender love. 


Grant that there may never be lacking the religious who, as the 
messenger of Your love, may represent You day and night beside the 
cradle of the orphan, at the bed of the suffering, and near the old 
and the infirm who perhaps otherwise would have no one on this 
earth to stretch to them a hand of pity. Grant too that in the lowliest 
school as in the greatest cathedral there should always sound a voice 
which is an echo of Your own and which teaches the way to heaven 
and the duties proper to each human person; and grant that no country, 
however backward and remote, be deprived of the call of the Gospel 
inviting all peoples to enter Your kingdom. Grant that there may be 
multiplied and increased those flames by which the world may be 
further set on fire and in which shines forth in all its splendor the 
spotless holiness of Your Church. Grant also that in every region 
there may flourish gardens of elect souls who by their contemplation 
and their penance repair the faults of men and implore Your mercy. 
And grant that through the continual immolation of such hearts, 
through the snow-white purity of such souls, and through the excellence 
of their virtue, there may always be here on earth a perfect and living 
example of those children of God whom you came to reveal. 


Send to these battalions of your chosen ones numerous and good 
vocations, souls firmly determined to make themselves worthy of such 
a signal grace and of the institute to which they aspire and to achieve 
this by the exact observance of their religious duties, by assiduous 
prayer, by constant mortification, and by the perfect adherence of their 
will to Your will. 


Enlighten, Lord Jesus, many generous souls with the glowing light 
of the Holy Spirit who is substantial and eternal love; and by the 
powerful intercession of Your loving Mother Mary enkindle and keep 
burning the fire of Your charity, to the glory of the Father and of 
the same Spirit, who live and reign with You, world without end. Amen. 
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Survey of Roman 
Documents 
R. F. Smith, Sw. 


which appeared in Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS) be- 
tween October 1, 1956, and December 31, 1956. Accord- 
ingly, all references throughout the article are to AAS of 1956 


(v. 48). 


| N THE present article those documents will be surveyed 


Crusade for Peace 


It is rare indeed when over a two-week period three en- 
cyclicals appear in rapid succession; but this is what happened 
between October 28, 1956, and November 5, 1956, when events 
in Hungary and the Middle East prompted the Vicar of Christ 
to publish for the entire world three encyclicals. The first, pub- 
lished on October 28, 1956 (AAS, pp. 741-744), consists of 
a plea for all true Christians to unite in a crusade of prayer 
for the people of Hungary and for the other peoples of Eastern 
Europe who are deprived of religious and civil liberties. The 
Pontiff especially pious that those in their early youth join this 
crusade of prayer for peace, for, as His Holiness says, ‘““We put - 
great trust especially in their supplications.” The second en- 
cyclical was issued on November 2, 1956 (AAS pp. 745-748) ; 
in it Pius XII first gives thanks to God for the appearance of 
what would seem to be a new era of peace through justice in 
Poland and Hungary; then he turns to consider the flame of 
another warlike situation in the Middle East; hence he urges 
that the crusade of prayer be continued that the grave problems 
confronting the world today be solved not by the way of violence 
but by the way of justice. The third of the encyclicals, dated 
November 5, 1956 (AAS, pp. 748-749), laments the new servi- 
tude imposed on the Hungarian people by force of foreign arms, 
warns the oppressors that the blood of the Hungarian people 
cries to the Lord, and urges all Christians to join together in 
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prayer for those who have met death in the recent painful 
events of Hungary. 


Five days later on November 10, 1956 (AAS, pp. 787- 
789), the Holy Father continued his work for peace by broad- 
casting a message to all the nations and leaders of the world. 
His speech was an anguished plea for peace and freedom and 
concluded with the prayerful hope that the name of God may, 
as a synonym for peace and liberty, be a standard for all men 
of good will and a bond between all peoples and nations. 


The Vicar of Christ’s plea for a crusade of prayer leads 
naturally to a consideration of what he had to say on the sub- 
ject of the apostolate of prayer when addressing the directors 
of the Apostleship of Prayer on September 27, 1956 (AAS, 
pp. 674-677). The apostolate of prayer, says the Pope, is a 
form of apostolic endeavor that is open to literally every Chris- 
tian, no matter what his state or condition may be; nor can those 
who are engaged in an active apostolic life neglect the apostolate 
of prayer; for action must be rooted in a spirit of prayer and of 
virtue. All Christians, therefore, are urged to practice the apos- 
tolate of prayer; and it is the hope of the Supreme Pontiff that 
they do so by membership in the Apostleship of Prayer since this 
association teaches its members to do all for the salvation of the 
world and to draw ever closer to the Heart of Christ. As air 
penetrates and joins all things, concludes Pius XII, so too the 
Apostleship of Prayer should be an exercise common to all the 
apostolic works of the entire Church. 


Liturgy and Worship 


One of the most important documents issued during the 
last months of 1956 was the text of the address delivered by His 
Holiness on September 22, 1956 (AAS, pp. 711-725), to the 
International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy. The Holy Father 
first considers the relations that exist between the liturgy and the 
Church, relations that may be summed up in the following two 


principles: The liturgy is a living function of the whole Church; 
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the liturgy is not, however, the whole of the Church. All 
Catholics, therefore, must, each in his own way, participate in 
the liturgy; but they should also remember that the liturgy does 
not remove the importance of private and individual worship 
and that it does not lessen the Church’s functions of teaching 


and governing. 


The Pontiff then turns to a consideration of the relations 
between the liturgy of the Mass and Christ. It must not be 
forgotten, teaches the Holy Father, that the central element of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is that where Christ offers Himself; 
this takes place at the Consecration where in the act of trans- 
substantiation Christ acts through the person of the priest-cele- 
brant. Hence, wherever the consecration of bread and wine is 
validly effected, the action of Christ Himself is also accomplished. 
There can, then, be no real concelebration of Mass unless the 
concelebrants not only have the necessary interior intention, but 
also say over the bread and wine, “This is My Body”; “This is 
My Blood.” It also follows that it is not true to say that the 
offering of a hundred Masses by a hundred priests is equal to 
the offering of Mass by a single priest in the presence of a 
hundred devout priests. 


The Holy Father next considers the real presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. He first corrects an erroneous explanation of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, according to which after the 
Consecration Christ is present only in the sense that the appear- 
ances of bread and wine have a real relation with our Lord in 
heaven. Such an explanation, Pius XII points out, does not do 
justice to the Eucharist, of which it can be simply said: It is the 
Lord. The Holy Father concludes this section by warning 
against any diminishing of esteem for the presence of Christ 
in the tabernacle. The altar of sacrifice and the tabernacle of 
the real presence are in no way opposed to each other, for it is 
the same Lord who is immolated on the altar and who is really 


present in the tabernacle. 
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Finally, the Holy Father considers the divinity of Christ 
and the liturgy and remarks that the divinity of our Lord must 
not be allowed to remain on the fringe of the liturgy. It is, of 
course, to be expected that man should go to the Father through 
Christ who is man’s Mediator; but it must also be remembered 
that Christ is not only Mediator, but also the equal of she Father 
and the Holy Spirit. 


Several documents were issued in the last quarter of 1956 
which dealt with beatification and canonization processes. By 
a decree of May 13, 1956 (AAS, pp. 842-843), the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites approved the reassumption of the cause 
of the bessed martyrs Roch Gonzalez, Alphonsus Rodriguez, and 
John del Castillo, priests of the Society of Jesus. Under the 
same date the same Congregation (AAS, pp. 843-844) also 
approved the reassumption of the cause of Blessed Mary Cres- 
centia Héss, virgin, professed member of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. On August 15, 1956 (AAS, pp. 804-806), the 
Congregation of Rites decreed that the beatification of Pope 
Innocent XI could safely proceed; and on October 7, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 754-759), the decree of his beatification was accord- 
ingly issued. On the same day (AAS, pp. 762-778) His Holi- 
ness delivered a lengthy panegyric on the new Blessed. Blessed 
Innocent XI, the Pope pointed out, directed his entire pontificate 
to the accomplishment of three goals: the perfecting of the re- 
form begun by the Council of. Trent; the protection of the rights 
and liberty of the Church, especially in France; and the saving of 
Christian Europe from the inroads of Turkish power. These 
three external achievements were accompanied, said the Pope, by 
three internal qualities: constant union with God in prayer; love 
of poverty joined to a desire to help those in need; and a strong 
purpose to seek only the will of almighty God. Finally, it should 
be noted in relation to canonization matters that on February 19, 
1956 (AAS, pp. 688-691), the Congregation of Rites approved 
the introduction of the cause of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Seville, Marcellus Spinola Maestre (1835-1906). 
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The Sacred Congregation of Rites on October 31, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 844-845), added to the blessings of the Church by 
issuing a formula for the blessing of stone quarries and another 
for the blessing of establishments for the working and finishing 
of marble. 


The Holy Father contributed to the Church’s life of worship 
by the message which he broadcast to the Second National 
Eucharistic Congress of the Philippines on December 2, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 834-838); he urged in the course of his broadcast 
that Catholics should show their faith and trust in Christ’s Eucha- 
ristic presence not so much by words or songs, as by truly 
Christian deeds. Finally, a broadcast of October 28, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 831-834), in which the Holy Father discussed the 
practice of consecration to the Sacred Heart, should not be 
neglected. Since the act of consecration is an act of love and of 
self-dedication, says the Vicar of Christ, this act can be performed 
only by one in the state of grace. Moreover, to live out the act 
of consecration once made means that the person must be grad- 
ually transformed into another Christ; and the Holy Father 
concludes his speech by teaching that whoever consecrates him- 
self to the Sacred Heart enrolls himself in an army of peace 
which neither rests nor halts until the kingdom of Christ is estab- 
lished in all hearts, in all families, and in all institutions. 


Addresses to Doctors 


Medicine and its associated fields have been the repeated 
subject of speeches and addresses throughout the reign of Pius 
XII and the last few months of 1956 saw no exception to this 
general rule. The most important of these addresses was that 
given by the Holy Father on September 11, 1956 (AAS, pp. 
677-686), to the seventh plenary meeting of the International 
Association of Catholic Physicians, held at The Hague, Holland. 
In this radio broadcast the Supreme Pontiff discussed the matters 
of medical morality and of positive law dealing with medical 


matters. 
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The ultimate source of all medical morality and law, begins 
the Pope, is to be found in the individual’s right to life, to in- 
tegrity of body, and to the means necessary to preserve life 
and integrity. All these rights, he continues, are received by the 
individual directly from his Creator, not from the state or any 
group of states. This means, then, that the individual does not 
bear the same relation to the state in medical matters that a 
physical part bears to the physical whole in which it exists. 


After considering the obligations which flow from the essen- 
tial conditions of human nature and which are measurable by 
objective norms and which to a considerable extent are contained 
in the Ten Commandments as understood and explained by 
reason and the Church, the Pontiff then takes up the matter of 
positive medical law understood as a set of norms which have 
been established in a body politic to control the training and activity 
of physicians and which are civilly enforceable. Such positive law 
in medical matters, the Pope says, is necessary, since the prin- 
ciples of medical morality lack sufficient precision to adequately 
cover all the concrete medical situations that are of importance 
to society. Medical morality and positive medical law are in a 
certain sense autonomous in their respective spheres, but in the 
final analysis positive medical law must be subordinate to medical 
morality. Positive medical law, then, must never be in contra- 
diction to the moral order which is expressed in medical morality. 
Positive law, for example, canndt permit mercy-killing nor direct 
abortion. 


A month earlier than the previous talk on August 19, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 666-670), the Pontiff addressed a group of cancer 
specialists, urging them to observe what for lack of a better 
name may be called medical humanism. This is an attitude of 
mind which, when treating a patient, does not limit itself to a 
consideration of the patient’s sickness only, but considers the 
entire man including his economic, social, psychological, and 
moral conditions. He concludes his address to these cancer 
specialists ‘by expressing the wish that their zeal to fight the 
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physical evil of cancer may be matched by a zeal to combat the 
even greater evil which is called sin. The Holy Father also ad- 
dressed another group of cancer researchers on October 6, 1956 
(AAS, pp. 793-797). After detailing the recent research into a 
cure for cancer, the Pope concludes by encouraging them in 
their labors, for, as he says, they are fighting one of the con- 
sequences that the sin of man has introduced into the world. 


Economic and Social Problems 

A number of documents issued by Pius XII in the last three 
months of 1956 dealt with subjects that can be termed roughly 
economic and social matters. On September 9, 1956 (AAS, 
pp. 670-673), the Holy Father addressed the First Congress 
of the International Association of Economists, pointing out to 
its members that economics, like any other science, must start 
with the observation of facts considered in their entirety. It 
was failure to see all of economic reality, says the Pontiff, that 
led to the contradiction between the economic theory of the 
physiocrats and the frightful social misery that actually existed in 
reality. Similarly too, the Marxist view failed to see all of 
economic reality, for it eliminated all spiritual values and thereby 
put men into a bondage as oppressive as any slavery. The true 
economist, then, must embrace in his economic theory the many 
facets of man that affect economic reality, especially man’s gift 
of free and personal decision. The Holy Father concludes his 
address by recalling to his audience the Christian ideal of poverty 
as a means of personal freedom and social service; although, he 
remarks, this ideal is not directly within the purview of economics, 
still economists can find in that ideal a general orientation that 
will bring them valuable insights. 

On October 8, 1956 (AAS, pp. 798-801), the Holy Father 
addressed a group of owners of small businesses from the coun- 
tries of Germany, Belgium, Italy, and the Netherlands. In his 
allocution to them the Vicar of Christ stressed the necessity of 
small business for the stability of a country and gave his audience 
salutary reminders of the relations that should exist in such busi- 
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nesses between owners and employees. On the Feast of Christ 
the King, October 28, 1956 (AAS, pp. 819-824), His Holiness 
spoke to a group of Italian workers on the subject of the reign 
of Christ in the world of labor. The reign of Christ, says the 
Pope, must begin in the minds of men; and, therefore, a deep 
knowledge of the truths of the Catholic faith must be spread 
among men. But the reign of Christ must also penetrate to the 
hearts of men that they might all become living stones of that 
edifice which is Christ. Moreover, the kingdom of Christ must 
extend even to the factories where men work that these too may 
be governed by His justice, which alone can bring a solution to 
modern social problems. And finally, the kingdom of Christ is 
a kingdom of love, and therefore of peace, for love of its very 


nature is a uniting force. 


' In the Basilica of St. Peter on November 18, 1956 (AAS, 
pp. 826-831), seven thousand Italian workers from Turin were 
received by the Holy Father who addressed them on various 
social and economic matters. He recalls to their minds that, 
though economics must deal with such matters as the laws of 
production and consumption, it must also be aware of those moral 
laws which must be considered if any economic situation is to be 
handled successfully. He warns them that the enemy of the 
human race is today represented among men by Communism 
and concludes by urging the workers not to fear scientific 
and technical progress, for there is no reasonable basis for 
assuming that such progress will eliminate the need for human 


workers. 


On October 10, 1956 (AAS, pp. 779-786), the Holy 
Father broadcast a message to the shrine of the house of Loretto 
where a group of Italian women had gone on pilgrimage. The 
Pontiff first recalls to his hearers the dignity of woman accord- 
ing to Catholic principles; she, like man, is a child of God, 
redeemed by Christ, and given a supernatural destiny; further- 
more, woman shares with man a common temporal destiny, so 
that no human activity is of itself forbidden to woman. Man 
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and woman, then, are equal as far as personal and fundamental 
values are concerned, though their functions are different. The 
fundamental function of woman is motherhood; for it is by this 
that woman ordinarily attains both her temporal and her eternal 
destiny; this, of course, in no way prevents the perfection of 
womanhood being achieved in other ways, especially by the 
voluntary acceptance of a higher vocation. Finally, the Holy 
Father acknowledges that woman should be a force in the modern 
world and one of the aims of woman’s activity should be to 
strive to see that the nation’s institutions, laws, and customs 
respect the special needs of women. 


Miscellaneous Topics 

An important document issued by the Holy Father in the 
concluding months of 1956 is the text of a speech given by him 
on September 14, 1956 (AAS, pp. 699-711), to a group of 
Italian priests interested in the adaptation of pastoral activity to 
the needs of contemporary life. The main body of the text is 
concerned with the need for preaching today modeled on the 
preaching of Christ and that of the Church. At the conclusion 
of the talk the Supreme Pontiff then formulates a general prin- 
ciple that should control all those working to adapt themselves 
to modern situations: there can be no valid adaptation to modern 
conditions unless that adaptation be shaped by and oriented 
towards the teaching power of the Church. Individual theologi- 
ans must remember that the teaching office of the Roman Pontiff 
and of the bishops is of divine right, while their own right to 
teach is delegated to them by the Church. The Vicar of Christ 
notes in conclusion certain areas where modern adaptation has 
not been shaped by the teaching power of the Church. Among 
such areas are to be included the tendencies of the “new theol- 
ogy” as explained in 1950 in the encyclical Humani Generis; 
situation ethics; the pretended superiority of Christian marriage 
and the conjugal act over virginity; and the independence of 
art from all norms other than artistic ones. 


On September 20, 1956 (AAS, pp. 790-793), the Holy 
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Father addressed the Seventh Congress of the International 
Astronautical Society. After recalling the history of human 
effort during the last fifty years to achieve interplanetary travel 
and to invent artificial earth satellites, the Vicar of Christ con- 
tinues by saying that interplanetary travel is a licit aim and pur- 
pose, for all creation has been given to man. On the other 
hand, he points out that the boldest explorations of space will 
but lead to greater divisions among men, unless humanity be- 
comes more deeply impressed with the solidarity of that family 
of God which is the human race. 


The last document to be noted is a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, dated June 21, 
1956 (AAS, p. 846), by which Niagara University is canonically 
and perpetually erected. 


This concludes the documents which have appeared in AAS 
during 1956; the next article will summarize the documents of 
AAS for the first months of 1957. 





SUMMER INSTITUTES 
(Continued from Page 142) 


In its second annual series of Institutes for Religious Women 
Gonzaga University aims at “equipping nuns of all congregations with 
the insights that reflect God’s point of view.” This year’s schedule is 
as follows: June 17-28, The Sacramental Life and the Mass; July 1-12, 
Understanding Human Nature—Part II; Personal Holiness II. Write 
to: Rev. Leo J. Robinson, S.J., Gonzaga University, Spokane 2, Wash- 
ington. 

From July 1 to August 9 The Catholic University of America will 
conduct a Marian Institute which has been established to provide sys- 
tematic training in the theoloy about the Blessed Virgin. Address cor- 
respondence to: Director of the Summer Session, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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[EDITORS’ NOTE: Those who send communications will help us greatly 
if they type the communications double- or triple-spaced and allow generous 
margins. Occasionally we receive material for a particular issue or time of year. 
Since our deadline for sending copy to the printer is two months before the 
publication date, such material should reach us three months before it is to 
appear. Communications, like articles and questions, should be addressed to 
our editorial office, not to the business office. The complete address is: The 
Editors, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. The 
address of the business office (where subscriptions, requests for back numbers, 
changes of address, etc., are to be sent) is given on the inside back cover.] 


Introductory Note 


As an editor, I should like to suggest that the communication 
on the religious habit may stimulate profitable discussion if our readers 
will ignore the suggestion that the sisters who answered Father Teufel’s 
questionnaire (cf. our January number, p. 3) are disgruntled religious. 
Concentration on this point can lead only to bitterness. As a teacher, 
I should like to add that I once conducted a discussion (without a 
questionnaire) involving the same points brought out by Father Teufel. 
Sisters representing a large number of institutions took part in this 
discussion. Their conclusions were similar to those expressed in 
Father Teufel’s article. I can vouch for the fact that these sisters were 
excellent religious, devoted to their institutes. I am sure that the 
same could and should be said about the sisters who replied to Father 


Teufel’s questionnaire. 


As a priest, let me say that we men are not eager to tell women 
how to dress. Moreover, many of us think that the problem of garb 
is not limited to sisters’ habits. Priests and religious men who live in 
hot climates (which — by the way —are not limited to mission coun- 
tries) often discuss the possibility of having some substitute for the 
black suits and cassocks. The underlying reason of these discussions 
is not lack of mortification; it is rather the very important matter of 


cleanliness, as well as efficiency. 


‘Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


The Religious Habit 


Reverend Fathers: 
The article on the religious habit published in the January issue 
of the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS has attracted considerable attention 
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among the religious of my community. I am wondering about the 
reaction of others. Those with whom I have spoken are within the 
average age group mentioned in the article—at least twenty-five years 
in religion. Their reaction (like my own) has been one of shock 
at the revelation of what looks like a deep resentment in the minds 
of certain religious against the inconveniences and occasional embar- 
rassment or discomfort caused by the religious habit. 


May I offer a few comments? 


1. The attitude of a religious toward her habit. From the day 
she receives it, the religious in any well-trained community is imbued 
with the idea of the sacredness of the “holy” habit. She regards it 
as a privilege to wear a garment blessed by Holy Church. On the 
day of her “clothing” she is reminded that she has put off (at least 
in will and intention) the “old” self and has put on Christ. Each 
morning thereafter as she puts on her habit she recites a prayer recall- 
ing the day when she was vested with the nuptial robe indicative of 
her ‘union with Christ. 


2. The care given to the habit is that given to something sacred, 
as, for example, the vestments in the sacristy. It is put on and removed 
over the head (never stepped out of). It must be lifted on going 
down stairs or in crossing a muddy or dusty passage. It must be 
kept free of spots and never allowed to become ragged. 


3. Some of the remarks on the time expended on the care of the 
habit seem to indicate that the religious who made these remarks have 
no idea of the time and care that a woman in the world must consume 
in keeping well groomed. 


4. These religious applied for the habit they wear. They accepted 
it along with the rules and customs and the spirit of their particular 
community. If today they are disgruntled at its form, might not this 
be an indication of a falling off in fervor and esteem for the institute 
whose uniform they once gladly adopted? In regard to the attraction 
of vocations, young girls are drawn to particular institutes by their 
spirit or their work. They accept the habit without criticism and love 
it for what it represents. 


5. It is true that many communities have been loyally putting up 
with certain inconveniences which custom imposed in the matter of 
clothing. The sisters of past generations accepted all this in a spirit 
of penance. The present-day abhorrence of inconvenience is—alas! 
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—carried into the convent by many a postulant; but surely her attitude 
changes as she grasps the meaning of mortification and in the pursuit 
of “personal holiness” becomes more eager for penance. 


6. The Holy See, in its kindly interest in the spiritual progress of 
dedicated souls, has made an effort to relieve the religious of incon- 
veniences arising from the manner of dress designed in far distant 
days. If each community attends to the rectification of those features 
of the habit which come under these benign instructions, then indi- 
vidual religious will have no ground for interior rebellion, much less 
for outspoken criticism. Suggestions may always be made, surely— 
but, should we add, objectively. The personal savor of many of the 
criticisms published indicated an absorption in self and a seeking of 
ease that seemed at variance with the striving after perfection which 
religious life implies. The remarks on the rosary were particularly 
offensive. 


7. It seems a pity that the attitude of seventy-two religious in one 
small corner of the earth should be taken as indicative of the reaction 
of thousands of sisters all over the world. Seculars picking up this 
article will be justly shocked; for they generally have the greatest 
esteem for the religious habit, no matter how antiquated or outlandish 
it may appear at first sight. 


8. There is an old saying—“Cucullus non facit monachum,” The 
habit certainly does not make the sister, but it does indicate that the 
person clothed in it is set apart from the world; that’ the restrictions 
it imposes are accepted as part of the price of her dedication; and 
that the uniform of her particular unit in the army of the King is 
worn with an “esprit de corps” that cancels all inconveniences and be- 
stows on the wearer a certain distinction. 


I shall be interested in learning the reaction of other religious 
communities to Father Teufel’s article. Perhaps it was intended to be 
provocative. If the day of persecution should ever come (which God 
forbid!) when these same disgruntled nuns would be stripped of the 
holy habit (weighing ten pounds!) and forced to don a secular dress 
as light as 14 ounces, what a chorus of lamentation would rise to 
heaven! Surely in their zeal for reform these good sisters were led 
by a tempting questionnaire beyond the limits of discretion. In their 
heart of hearts they feel, I am sure, that they are privileged to 
wear any religious habit. Surely after twenty-eight years they have 
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at least in some degree died to the world in order to put on Christ. 


A Sister 


Vocal Prayers in English 

Reverend Fathers: 

May I make use of the communications department of the REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS to invite the opinions of other religious concerning a 
problem that has arisen in our community in regard to the conversion 
of many of our Latin prayers into English. I do not refer to the 
Divine Office or to the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, but to the 
vocal prayers said in common morning and evening, those before and 
after meditation, the particular examen, and recently, the grace at 
meals in English. 


When we recited these prayers in Latin we used a uniform pitch, 
recto tono, and the even free rhythm of syllabic chant. Now we are 
thinking of carrying this method over into the English versions of 
these prayers so as to keep perfect unison in pitch with a similar 
rhythm. This poses the problem of modifying the emphasis and 
weight of the English accent, and submerges the natural inflections 
of the voice ordinasily used in reading English prose. It seems to 
us it would be in keeping with the spirit of liturgical prayer to lift 
our voices above the mundane methods of ordinary speech to a 
higher form of vocal player similar to the Latin recto tono or liturgi- 
cal recitative even when it is cast in the vernacular. 


We should like to know what other communities are doing about 
this problem. Do they chant English vocal prayers recto tono? Do 
they strive for the even rhythm of syllabic chant? Are there any 
printed works on this subject? 


Since many communities are converting many of their community 
prayers into English, it seems to me the opinions and practices of 
other communities will be of interest, not only to our sisters, but to 
many other readers of the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. 


Mother M. Cecilia, O.S.U. 
Ursuline Convent 


Paola, Kansas 

















Book Reviews 


{Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. ] 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Translated by Michael Mason.. Pp. 289. Sheed and Ward, New 
York 3. 1956. $3.50 
The original title of the book, Meditation sur l’Eglise, more 

humbly indicates the source of these reflections which magnificently 
reveal the splendor of the Church. We are grateful to the author for 
allowing us to look deeply into his soul on fire “with an ever-growing 
affection” for the Church. The subject matter was supplied by 
informal talks and conferences given largely at days of recollection 
to priests with whom the author shares the treasures he has so 
sincerely prized himself. This is consequently not a systematic treatise 
on the Church or the Mystical Body. Any one desiring an orderly 
dogmatic treatment had better not begin with this book. A gen- 
erous acquaintance with the scientific background of the theology of 
the Church is supposed, but on this new light and unsuspected bril- 
liancy is cast by these conferences. 

What cannot but amaze the attentive reader is the erudition which 
has gone into the making of this brilliant book. Tradition is literally 
pillaged to support the propositions presented, not so much for proof 
as for a luminous display of the light that has been shed through the 
ages on the dogma of the Church. The coverage of the literature 
on the subject, manifest in numberless footnotes, is formidable, both 
in regard to the founts of tradition, as well as the periodical literature 
in many tongues. It was a pleasant surprise to find Social Order 
amongst the sources cited. 


The march of thought in the book may be here briefly outlined 
though it is not easy to summarize the wealth of material offered. 
The Church is first of all a mystery, our own mystery par excellence. 
In its dimensions the Church reaches back not merely to the apostles 
but to the prophets, and Adam himself is to be reckoned with these; 
and forward to the end of time. The one Church, however, has two 
aspects, active and passive, the power that assembles and the assembly 
thus constituted. The Church is at once our mother and ourselves; 
pastor and flock, Church teaching and Church taught, but always 
within unity. It is inspiring to note what further leads such familiar 
distinctions suggest to the prolific mind of the author. 
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A fourth chapter examines the relation between the Church and 
the Eucharist, “the Heart of the Church.” “If the Church is the 
fullness of Christ, Christ in His Eucharist is truly the heart of the 
Church” (p. 113). A further chapter faces the conflict that has been 
introduced by the presence of the Church in the world, creating a 
rivalry between the two and constant “reciprocal embarrassment,” 
which is really nothing more than the duality set up by the Gospel 
and postulated by man’s dual nature as animal and spirit. The bril- 
liant subsequent chapter exhibits the Church as “the sacrament of 
Christ”: “she is the great sacrament which contains and vitalizes all 
the others” (p. 147). There follows a warm exposition of the Church 
as our mother, “Ecclesia Mater,” which would make profitable read- 
ing for such as suspect a childish sentimentalism in the words “Mother 
Church.” 

The author is candid enough to review the difficulties that present 
themselves to the man who finds his love and loyalty for the Church 
embarrassed by practical problems that invite criticism. Father De 
Lubac’s solutions build up to a finer and more stable loyalty. 

The final chapter, “The Church and Our Lady,” has appealed 
to this reviewer as the finest of all, being that of greatest length (50 
pages), and covering the treatise of Mariology from an unusual angle. 
The author begins by cleverly selecting a Barthian denunciation of 
our position. “It is in Marian doctrine,” declares Barth, “and the 
Marian cult that the heresy of the Roman Catholic Church is apparent 
—that heresy which enables us to understand all the rest” (p. 239). 
Candidly accepting the challenge our author admits as a fundamental 
Catholic thesis that Mary and the Church must be understood 
together, and proceeds to illustrate the thesis by a. detailed review of 
the Church’s liturgy through the centuries, above all the liturgical 
application of the Canticle of Canticles to both Mary and the Church. 
In this concluding tribute both our Lady and the Church are once again 
mutually illumined by a dazzling splendor. 

In its exterior form and presentation the volume lives up to the 
high standards of the publishers. A considerable number of errors 
have crept into the Latin of the footnotes; these should be carefully 
checked before a new printing.—Atoysius C. Kemper, S.J. 


A PATH THROUGH GENESIS. By Bruce Vawter, C.M. Pp. 308. 
Sheed and Ward, New York 3. 1956. $4.00. 


Not many decades ago, it was axiomatic in biblical circles that 
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“Catholic works are not read.” Fortunately, the recent Catholic revival 
in the field of biblical scholarship has effectively challenged this 
intellectual boycott. If the axiom is still true nowadays, it is true 
in the sense that Catholics themselves are not yet acquainted with 
their own scholars’ efforts to enrich their spiritual heritage. Usually, 
one can plead lack of time and insufficient background for studying 
the Bible, especially the Old Testament. But Father Vawter has 
helped put the lie to that excuse. 


A Path Through Genesis is a concise, informative, and even 
inspiring introduction to private reading of the Old Testament in 
general, and of Genesis in particular. Its value as a general intro- 
duction consists chiefly in its interesting and pedagogically sound 
treatment of the book which is most likely to present problems to the 
average reader—the first he meets: Genesis. Wisely, the author has 
decided to write a guide for the reading of Genesis, rather than a 
book about Genesis. Selected portions of the text are printed in full 
to save the reader the wearisome task of using two books at once. 
The commentary linking these substantially large passages is most 
readable, and Father Vawter uses to advantage his gift for delight- 
fully apt comparisons to help bridge the gap between Hebrew thought 
patterns and our own. Popular in style, the book is almost com- 
pletely free of the cumbersome apparatus of scholarship—footnotes, 
though it is by no means innocent of the results of serious research. 
In- fact, it is rather surprising that the results of careful, painstaking 
study can be expressed with such disarming simplicity; but such is the 
reader’s happy discovery. The author has thoughtfully included a 
number of maps, pictures, and diagrams which enable the book to 
“teach itself.” This is not to say that its reading is effortless, which 
would be, after all, a doubtful compliment. With careful but not 
taxing attention, the book will open the eyes of the reader to the 
real meaning of Genesis. And it will either remove his groundless 
fears that “the difficulties of God’s book will weaken our faith in 
Him,” or bring the reader out of the “pious daze” that usually afflicts 
him when he reads the Bible without facing what it says. 


Father Vawter’s A Path Through Genesis is recommended not 
just to seminarians and teachers of college religion, but to any seri- 
ous-minded person who wants to appreciate God’s word, especially in 
the New Testament. For it is hard to see how one can understand 
the New Testament, especially the letters of St. Paul, without being 
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rather well-acquainted with the only sacred writings Paul knew and 
constantly used. In Father Vawter’s words: “I think there is no 
better way to discourage Bible reading than by the oft-repeated advice 
to ‘read the New Testament first, then the Old.’ This is one of those 
witless axioms supposedly based on experience, but in reality pure 
untested theory.” 


Perhaps the book would be of special interest to teachers of grade- 
school religion. Even if the matter contained in the book is not 
directly brought out in class, it should help form the teacher’s 
mental background and help her avoid unnecessarily dogmatic 
statements about the creation of the world and the “historical 
facts” in the Bible. It is this reviewer’s teaching experience that many 
well-intentioned but uninformed statements heard by students in the 
grades have found their reaction in a sophomoric rationalism that 
appears openly only several years later. In other cases, such remarks 
have not aided faith, which is, after all, a light, but rather have fos- 
tered that “pious daze” which befogs the knowledge of God and His 
striking providence. Any grade-school teacher knows what embar- 
rassingly straightforward questions can be asked by those precocious 
little ones who could well be the Church’s most valuable apostles in 
future years. A wise teacher will need to face such a’ problem-filled 
child not just with an answer, and a sound one at that, but with her 
own informed assurance. Father Vawter’s book serves this twofold 
need admirably —Cuartes H. Gisuin, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


The Shroud of Turin. By Werner Bulst, S.J. Translated by 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., and James J. Galvin, C.SS.R, This is the 
most complete book in English on this controversial question. Though 
written by one man, it really represents the combined work of experts 
in many fields who allowed the author to use the results of their in- 
vestigations and checked his final copy to make sure that they were 
correctly presented. The photographs are excellent and worth the 
price of the book. In addition to the information you acquire in read- 
ing the book, you will find that you have gained a better and 
more vivid appreciation of what the Passion meant to Christ. Hence, 
though it is a strictly scientific book, it may well serve as spiritual 
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reading. It will make Christ much more real for you. Pp. 167. 
$4.75. 


Reflections on the Passion. By Charles Hugo Doyle. These 
are short essays, one for each day of Lent except Holy Saturday. They 
are what you would expect to hear from a pastor before the parish 


Mass each day of Lent. Pp. 93. $1.85. 


Our Saviour’s Last Night and Day. By Rev. A. Biskupek, 
S.V.D. In these brief pages the author gives us a moving account 
of the Passion of our Lord. He harmonizes the history of the Passion 
as given by the four evangelists. Pp. 80. Paper $1.00. 


The Rubricator, By Earl Dionne. The rubricator is a rotating 
disk which indicates the proper position of any officer of a solemn high 
Mass at any part of the Mass. There are four such rubricators: 
one for the solemn high Mass, one for the solemn requiem high Mass, 
one for the pontifical solemn high Mass at the faldstool, and one for 
the pontifical solemn high Mass at the throne. Each sells for $1.00, 
the set for $3.50. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR Company, 23 East 26th Street, New York, 10. 


A Brief Introduction to the Divine Office. By Joseph J. Ayd, 
S.J. Revised by James I. O’Connor, S.J. Seminarians and all who 
are trying to learn the Divine Office will find this book very helpful. 
Pp. 7. $0.35. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 744 East 79th Street, Chi- 
cago 19, Illinois 


The Journal of a Southern Pastor. By J. B. Gremillion. Many 
a problem of pastoral theology is presented and discussed in these 
pages which you will not find in the standard texts on pastoral 
theology, for they were not problems when the texts were written. 
Pp. 305. $3.95. 


M. H. GILL'AND SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


The Incurable Optimist and Other Spiritual Essays. By Robert 
Nash, S.J. Father Nash has a talent for putting the truths of faith, 
particularly as they concern the trivialities and cares of every day 
living, in an interesting and striking way. The essays first appeared 
in The Sunday Press, Dublin. You may judge his popularity by the 
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fact that this is the third collection of his essays to be published. 
Pp. 112. 6s. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, 15 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, 


Missouri. 


Handbook of Ceremonies. By John Baptist Mueller, S.J. Revised 
and re-edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. This seventeenth edition of a 
very popular handbook has been completely revised and, to a great 
extent, re-written to bring it into conformity with the new rubrics for 
both Mass and office. Even the new ceremonies for Holy Week are 
included. The musical supplement is now printed in the Gregorian 
notation. You will like everything about this book with the possible 
exception of its price. Pp. 482. $6.50. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Meditating the Gospels. By Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. The two 


leading ideas of this new meditation book are: prayer is a conversation 
with God, and mental prayer is the best preparation for the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. This explains why all the meditations are on 
the Gospel of the Mass of the day and why each meditation is cast 
in the.form of an informal conversation with God. Pp. 460. $3.90. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 


The Protestant Churches of America. By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
If you need authoritative information on the history, doctrine, ritual, 
organizational structure, and statistics of any of the major or minor 
Protestant churches in the United States, you will find it in Father 
Hardon’s book. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


The Spiritual Doctrine of Dom Marmion. By M. M. Philipon, 
O.P. Translated by Matthew Dillon, O.S.B. In this little book we 
have an excellent introduction to and summary of the teachings of this 
truly great Benedictine abbot. A brief biography supplies the necessary 
background for the analysis of his doctrine. This is summarized in 
the remaining four parts of the book under the titles: Our Life in 
Christ; The Perfection of the Christian Life; Sacerdos Alter Christus; 
and The Mother of Christ. Pp. 221. $3.50. 

Saint Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles. By Justo Perez de Urbel, 
O.S.B. Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. St, John Chrysos- 
tom, in one of his sermons read in part each year as the second 
nocturn lessons for the second Sunday after Epiphany, bewails the 
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fact that St. Paul’s epistles are not better known. For him, in that 
unhurried age, it was a shameful thing not to know even how many 
epistles the Apostle had written. But St. Paul has not been neglected. 
Since that day countless lives, orthodox and heretical, have been 
written of this dynamic man. The present volume is another life of 
the Apostle written for the modern reader. It is intended not for 
the scholar, though much scholarship went into its writing, but 
for those readers who look for inspiration rather than meticulously 
labelled information in their reading. The book is a worthy addition 
to Pauline literature. Pp. 430. $5.00. 


The Direction of Nuns. Translated by Lancelot Sheppard. This 
is Volume VII in the Religious Life Series. It is a book which every 
priest charged with the care of religious would do well to read and 
one which would be a worthwhile addition to the library of any 
religious community. In the first part of the book we find such topics 
as the history of the religious life among women; the theology of 
the religious state; the canonical status of religious women; the 
psychology of nuns. In Part II there are chapters on the chaplain, 
the confessors, the preacher, the canonical visitor, the religious as- 
sistant, the ecclesiastical superior, and the policy of the Holy See. 
Pp. 259. $4.00. 

New Problems in Medical Ethics. Volume III. Edited in English 
by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. Priests will be interested in the detailed 
discussion by both doctors and priests of the six problems dealt with 
in the present volume. These problems are: Castration, the Church 
and the Dissolution of the Marriage Bond, Psychoanalysis and Moral 
Conscience, Psychasthenia, Pain, Euthanasia. Pp. 299. $4.50. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3. 


John Henry Newman, Autobiographical Writings. Edited with 
Introductions by Henry Tristram of the Oratory. Students of New- 
man will be delighted with this volume which contains all of his 
autobiographical writings. These comprise an autobiography in minia- 
ture, two autobiographical sketches, an autobiographical memoir, his 
account of his illness in Sicily, his report on his connection with the 
Journals, and a memorandum about his connections with the Catholic 
University. The lengthy editorial notes leave nothing to be desired. 
Pp. 338. $4.50. 

The Inner Search. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. From 


one point of view life is a search. This is especially true of the life 
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of perfection. In these pages Dom Zeller describes that search, 
points out the mistakes that may render it fruitless, and indicates 
the procedures that will crown it with success. You will find this 
book interesting, stimulating, and profitable. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


Wonders of Man, by Gary Webster, affords recreational reading 
of a wholesome kind. It will make you marvel once again at that 


creation of God which is man. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


TEMPLEGATE PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Illinois. 
The Choice of God. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. The 


author writes about conversion, not the conversion of a non-Catholic 
to Catholicism, but the conversion of a Catholic to a more perfect 
life. It is for all those who strive to imitate Christ as closely as 
possible. Dom Zeller writes with a vigorous style and with a forth- 
rightness which disdains to sugar-coat the harsh truths he must at 
times proclaim. You may disagree with some of his statements, but 
you will find them stimulating. Pp. 211. $2.75. 


English in the Liturgy. A symposium edited by C. R. A. Cunliffe. 
We are living in an age of liturgical changes. The breviary has been 
simplified, the Holy Week ceremonies revised, and English introduced 
in the administration of some of the sacraments. There is a move- 
ment on foot to intreduce English into the liturgy on a much wider 
scale. The problem of English in the liturgy is discussed from many 
angles by competent experts in the present volume. Pp. 153. Paper 
$2.00. 


Sermon Plans, Being Four Outline Sermons for Each Sunday and 
Holiday of the Year. By Canon Howe. This book was first published 
in 1904. It is not a new edition, but merely a reprint of the first 
edition. Pp. 508. $4.00. 


URSULINE CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, 2413 Col- 
lingwood Boulevard, Toledo 10, Ohio. 


Ursulines in Training. A Study Based upon the Counsels of Saint 
Angela Merici. By Sister Mary Gertrude, O.S.U. The book was 
conceived and written as a text for a course to be given to novices. 
Of special interest are the exercises which close each chapter. They 
were certainly written by one who knows the art of teaching. Though 
written specifically for Ursuline novices, it could be used with success 
in any novitiate. Pp. 172. $1.50. 
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Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor 
of canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


Did Pius XII initiate the principle of adaptation of the religious 
life? 


It is certainly true that Pius XII has repeatedly emphasized 
adaptation, but the principle of adaptation is essential to the Church 
and to all its parts and members. The purpose of the Church is to 
convert, save, and sanctify the men of all ages and necessarily in 
the actual and concrete circumstances of their lives; nor can the 
Church, the depositary of revealed truth, be ever hostile or indiffer- 
ent to the advance of knowledge or any other true human progress. 
In our own day, Pius XI also emphasized the principle of adaptation: 
“The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is 
usual among well-bred and well-educated people of his day. This is 
to say that he must be healthily modern, as is the Church, which is 
at home in all times and all places, and adapts itself to all; which 
blesses and furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of the 
progress, even the most daring progress, of science, if only it be true 
science.” (Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood, December 20, 1935, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 28-1936-34-35.) He is also reported to have 
said: “We are so fond of traditions that we do not hesitate to make 


new ones.” Religious Sisters, 263-64. 


sin fii 
On what days is the Credo now said in Mass? 


The Credo is said only on Sundays, even if only commemorated; 
feasts that are of the first class, or of our Lord, or of the B. V. M., 
or that are natal feasts of apostles, evangelists, and doctors; in 
solemn votive Masses that are sung; and within octaves. Therefore, 
secondary feasts of apostles, e. g., August 1; feasts of the angels that 
are not of the first class, e. g., October 2; days within suppressed 
octaves; and St. Mary Magdalene, July 22, no longer have the Credo, 
although the missal specifies a Credo. All octaves have been sup- 
pressed except those of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


cee s 
Must the priest bow his head at Jesu Christi in distributing Holy 


Communion? 


Some rubricists are silent on this point, but many state that the 
bow is obligatory. O’Kane, however, is of the opinion that it may be 
omitted at least when there are many communicants. His reason, 
following Romsée, is that such a frequent and almost continuous 
bowing of the head is somewhat unbecoming and that it is not observed 
in general usage. To which we may add that the body is usually 
already bowed in the distribution and it does not appear becoming 
to superimpose one bow on another. Cf. O’Kane, The Rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual, n. 674. 


plies 
Will you please summarize the principles that you believe should 
govern the adaptation of prayer in active religious congregations? 


1. The amount andthe times of prayer should not be imprac- 
ticable._ nor impossible in relation to the demands of work, preparation 
for class, advance in knowledge, proper rest, and the avoidance of 
undue tension. This principle is particularly applicable to the choral 
recitation of the Little Office, prescribed visits, and other vocal prayer 
in common. 

2. The amount of work should not be so great as to exclude the 
nature of the mixed life, i. e., the proportionate union of the con- 
templative life with apostolic activity. An exhausted or habitually 
tense and excited religious cannot be a prayerful religious. 


3. Mental prayer, since it is the prayer most necessary for self- 
sanctification, should be preferred in esteem, emphasis, and effort. 
The present marked over-emphasis of vocal prayer should be dis- 
continued. 

4. Mental prayer should not be confined to discursive meditation, 
but from the beginning all should be instructed and inducted also 
into ordinary contemplation and gradually into affective prayer. Cf. 
Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life, n. 978; De Guibert, Theologia Spir- 
itualis Ascetwa et Mystica, nn. 298-301. 

5. The individual should be permitted to choose his own book 
for the preparation of the meditation. The custom of the common 
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book and of the reading of common points at intervals during the 
meditation should be discontinued. The customs should permit an 
individual to take the position that he finds most conducive for medi- 


tation at the moment. 


6. It should be recognized that the repetition of the same prayers 
tends to make prayer monotonous, mechanical, and formalistic, 


7. All prayer does not have to be in common. To avoid passivity, 


it is at least usually better for all to pray together in common vocal 
prayer rather than merely respond at long intervals. 


8. There are too many novenas, litanies, and practices of devotion 
in very many institutes. The sign of solid prayer and of advance 
in prayer is simplicity. These excesses give the whole structure of 


prayer the character of devotionalism, not of the prayer of a saintly 


life. 


9. Extraordinary practices should be eliminated both in communi- 
ties and in the lives of individuals. For example, in active congre- 
gations nocturnal adoration should be permitted no more than twice 
a year. Merely formalistic exercises should be abolished or replaced 


by others that are profitable. 


10. “Nagging” or “dangling” prayers should be abolished, i. e., 
long periods of vocal prayers or several Our Fathers, Hail Marys, 
litanies, acts of faith, hope, and charity tacked on to parts of the 


Little Office. 


11. Excessive multiplication and prolongation of religious exer- 
cises are to be avoided. For example, it is almost inhuman to impose 
a solid hour and a half or two hours of spiritual duties in the after- 
noon or evening on religious who have finished a long day in the 
classroom. The same principle is to be applied to added weekly, 
monthly, and seasonal exercises. The three-day retreat at the end 
of the year should be reduced to one day. 

12. Saturday, Sunday, and other days free of class should not be 
considered the natural depository for all religious exercises that can- 
not be squeezed into the week. 

13. Superiors are to strive to engender and foster interior prayer 
and not mere attendance at religious exercises or their mere external 
fulfillment. 

14. Care is to be taken that all houses possess a library of good 
spiritual books. It is conservative to state that very many spiritual 
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books are of little value. The value of spiritual reading as an aid 
and remote preparation for mental prayer and for the whole spiritual 
life should be more universally realized. The book and manner of 
reading should be habitually reflective and prayerful rather than 
merely informational. Each religious should be permitted to choose 
his own book. Religious should be more accurately instructed that 
books are helps, not masters. For example, in the examination of 
conscience a_ religious should express the act of thanksgiving, 
prayer for light, and act of contrition in his own words and senti- 
ments rather than constantly and slavishly repeat the words of the 
book. He should also be instructed that preludes and methods of 
prayer are of value only insofar as they help the prayer of the indi- 
vidual. Cf. De Guibert, of. cit., n. 282. 


15. During retreats the director should not take more than half 
an hour to give the preparation for the meditation. The retreatants 
should make each meditation for at least forty-five minutes and spend 
at least five minutes in reflection after each meditation. Any other 
religious exercises that conflict with the time or energy demanded by 
the retreat should be abbreviated or omitted. This is particularly 
true of the choral recitation of the office and of other vocal prayers 
in common. During the retreat the religious should be permitted to 
do all or at least most of these exercises privately. Cf. REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, May, 1954, 125-37. 


a 

I have had various posts as a consultor in our clerical institute. 
I have often been disturbed at an opinion regarding young men of 
low intellectual ability. In a matter of admission to vows and also 
of ordination, the opinion has been frequently expressed that men of 
inferior talent have done great things for the Church. What is the 
doctrine of the Church on this point? 


The question has been answered by Pope Pius XI: “And among 
the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a standard of 
learning and culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times; they 
must try to attain—-or, rather, they must actually attain—a higher 
standard of general education and of learning. It must be broader 
and more complete; and it must correspond to the generally higher 
level and wider scope of modern education as compared with the 
past. 
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“Sometimes, it is true, and even in modern times, Our Lord 
makes the world, as it were, His plaything; for He has been pleased 
to elect to the priestly state men almost devoid of that learning of 
which we have been speaking; and through them He has worked 
wonders. But He did this that all might learn, if there be a choice, 
to prize holiness more than learning; not to place more trust in human 
than in divine means. He did this because the world has need, from 
time to time, to hear repeated that wholesome practical lesson: ‘The 
toolish things of the world hath God chosen to confound the wise 

. that no flesh should glory in His sight.’ 


“In the natural order, divine miracles suspend for a moment the 
etfect of physical laws, but do not revoke them. So, too, the case of 
these saints, real living miracles in whom high sanctity made up for 
all the rest, does not make the lesson we have been teaching any the 
less true or any the less necessary.” Encyclical on the Catholic Priest- 
hood, December 20, 1935, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 28-1936-35-36. 


nee | 8-- 


I am a teaching brother. I found some difficulty in confessing 
to the ordinary confessor of our house and for quite a while have 
been going weekly to the same confessor in a parish church. He told 
me that I should have him appointed as my special ordinary confessor. 
Must I do this and, if so, how is it to be done? 


All you have to do is to ask your superior, higher or local, for 
this priest as your special ordinary confessor. The superior is obliged 
to grant your petition and is forbidden to ask the reason for the 
petition or to manifest any displeasure at it (c. 528). The superior 
alone grants the permission. It is not necessary to make any request 
to the local ordinary, since the appointment of a special confessor 
for a religious man, unlike the case of a religious woman, demands 
no added jurisdiction for confessions. If there is a real difficulty 
in confessing to the ordinary of the community and also a real diffi- 
culty in asking for permission for a special ordinary, the confessor 
in question may licitly hear your confession habitually as an occasional 
confessor, i. e., without being appointed as your special ordinary 
confessor. 
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St. John of the Cross 
Doctor of Divine Love 
Sister Mary St. Rose, S.N.D. 


HE name of St. John of the Cross sometimes elicits a 
Ms strange reaction: a gentle, modest man who sincerely pre- 

ferred oblivion to power, solitude to lecture hall, and peace 
to self-justification or defense of the major work of his life, he 
seems to cause a kind of recoil; perhaps an awe-inspiring viril- 
ity beneath the disarming serenity is sensed even after the 
lapse of almost four hundred years; perhaps to too many he is 
the Doctor of the Nothing rather than the Doctor of Divine Love. 


Born Juan de Yepes in the little village of Fontiveros, just 
thirty miles north of Avila, in 1542, of relatively poor artisans, 
he was moved at seven. years of age, after the death of his 
father, to Medina del Campo, where his mother had better pros- 
pects of supporting her small family. John early showed such 
aptitude for study rather than for crafts that he became the 
protege of Don Antonio Alvarez de Toledo and, while work- 
ing in the hospital of his patron, studied till he was nineteen 
at the Jesuit college in Medina. At twenty, he entered the 
Order of Carmel, was professed a year later, and studied arts 
and theology for three years in Salamanca, where one of the 
four leading universities of the time was located. Ordained in 
1567, he met St. Teresa in the same year and was persuaded 
to abandon his desire to become a Carthusian in favor of help- 
ing initiate a restoration of the primitive Carmelite rule. 


Together with the rather impractical but fervent Fray 
Antonio and his five clocks, he planted in a miserable hut in 
Duruelo the seedling which eventually developed into the Dis- 
calced Carmelites. Eight happy years of peaceful spiritual and 
intellectual maturing were followed by a year as professor in 
the Discalced College of the University of Alcala and by five 
years in Avila, where as confessor of the hundred nuns of the 
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Incarnation, to which St. Teresa had been forced to return as 
prioress, he wrought a miracle of reformation. 

But the peaceful years were over; the Mitigated Carmelites, 
increasingly embittered by the success of the reform, forcibly 
seized John on December 3, 1577, and, when their efforts 
to induce him to abandon the reform were fruitless, flogged 
and imprisoned him, first at Avila and later—after a confirma- 
tion of the sentence by the General, Tostado—at Toledo. In a 
six by ten, windowless cell, during eight and a half months 
of bread, water, and fish, with almost daily floggings and no 
change of clothing, he etched in his own soul the masterpiece 
of cooperation with God’s grace of which we get echoes in his 
poems, begun even during his imprisonment, finished and de- 
veloped later into those unique commentaries which have earned 
for him the supreme doctorate of the Church itself in the science 
of mystical theology. 

Escaping from his prison on August 15, 1578, he went 
south into Andalusia, stopped at Beas, where the lovable Anne 
of Jesus was prioress, and where he began for the devoted nuns 
his oral commentary on the “Spiritual Canticle.” At Monte 
Calvario, where he spent eight months recuperating, he began 
the Ascent of Mount Carmel and the Dark Night, finish- 
ing them, as well as the Spiritual Canticle and the Living 
Flame of Love, during six years as prior in Granada. This 
was a relatively quiet interlude before the final storm. 

By a Bull of Gregory XIII in 1580, the Discalced had 
been separated from the Calced, and the ambitious Doria had 
been made general of the former. John was his vicar-general 
till the chapter of 1591, in which he opposed the revocation 
of the Teresian constitutions and other drastic alterations. Sent 
after the chapter to La Pefuela as a simple friar and a virtual 
exile, he experienced the cruel trial of defamation to such an 
extent that his friends feared that he, even as his old associate 
Gracian, would be expelled in disgrace from the order. But 
the purification was to be of another kind. He fell ill of fever 
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and erysipelas and was sent for medical attention to Ubeda, 
where the prior had an old score—a previous reprimand—to 
settle with him; food, medicine, visitors, all were denied John 
or given grudgingly till the intervention of the provincial 
brought relief—but too late. At midnight on December 14, 
1591, John died, true to his name and like the God-man he 
had so loved: unknown, suffering, disgraced, abandoned. 
Guide to the Highest Sanctity 

To those of us who, inspired at first perhaps by curiosity 
about this reputed mystic of mystics, persist in cultivating his 
friendship, he reveals himself as one of the most human and 
tender of saints, a consummate psychologist, a master theo- 
logian, an uncompromising guide to the highest sanctity. To 
prove this assertion from his works would be a relatively easy 
but decidedly lengthy task. My aim is more modest but still 
sufficiently ambitious, pethaps even presumptuous: to show from 
his most logically constructed work, the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel and its sequel, even its integral part, the Dark Night, 
how he responds to the age-old longing of a soul in love with 
God for a sure road and a swift road to the embrace of the 
Divine Lover. 


But first to consult a recent Baedeker for a panoramic view: 


The end of man is the vision of God—or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. . . . It is easier to 
intoxicate people’s minds with a desire for contemplation than it is 
to persuade them of what is required before that gift can be received. 
. . - Briefly it may be said that the gift of contemplation will always 
be given to those who make themselves poor enough in spirit and 
pure enough in heart to receive it. Let me hasten to add, in line 
with the masters of the spiritual life, that this poverty of spirit and 
purity of heart call for detachment but not violent asceticism. .. . 


But if physical austerities are relatively of little importance, 
what is of fundamental importance is the mortification of self; that 
is to say, the elimination of self-will, self-interest, self-centered think- 
ing, wishing, and imagining. May I suggest that contemplation— 
often conceived of in too intellectualist terms—is nothing else but 
the realization of God’s presence and of our utter dependence on 
Him. The contemplative is simply one who sees the divine-human 
situation as it is. Hence the contemplative state is essentially pas- 
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sive; that is, an alert passivity by which we are, in varying degrees 
of clarity, aware of God—both as transcendent above His creation 
and immanent within it... . 


The impediments are whatever concentrates our thoughts on 
the ego—vices, obviously; but also self-centered virtues. Self-for- 
getting love is of course the key—that agape of the New Testament. 
This does not mean an anxious striving after God, but letting Him 
work His will in us; imitating God’s love for us by a correspondent 
compassion toward our neighbor, loving the unlovable. . . . When 
a man can from his heart realize that the only thing that makes 
sense is that he shall submit to God’s invasion of his own little world, 
on the principle that if God’s kingdom is to come then my kingdom 
must go, he will then be as near to the state of contemplation as 
makes no difference.’ 


The Nature of Infused Contemplation 


Now this is the theory, succinctly put by a modern theo- 
logian. Before we clothe this skeletal outline with living flesh, 
it may be advisable to take sides in the controversy about the 
precise nature of infused contemplation, for it is fatally easy 
to read one’s own views into St. John’s words. Without at- 
tempting to justify my choice, I turn, from the position main- 
tained by Father Reginald Garrigou-LaGrange, O.P., to that 
of Father Elmer O’Brien, S.J., and Father Gabriel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, O.C.D. The former puts the matter neatly: 


I can find no positive reason for asserting that God’s sanctify- 
ing presence must, in the laws of grace, eventually rise above the 
threshold of spiritual consciousness (except, of course, if one holds 
for a materialistic concept of grace), and on the other hand the 
burden of witness in the Christian tradition is against it.” 


The latter, in a passage worth quoting at length for its 
clarity and charity, has this to say: 


We have seen how, from the teaching of St. John of the Cross, 
it follows that the activity of the contemplative gifts of the Holy 
Ghost may be either hidden or experimental. Both forms are proper 
actuations of these gifts, which proceed from one and the same 
principle but are distinct as regards the effect they produce in the 
subject which receives them. Sometimes they are perceived, some- 


1 Graham, Aelred, O.S.B., and others, ‘Infused Contemplation as the Nor- 
mal Development of the Life of Grace and the Virtues,” Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Convention (Catholic Theological Society of America, 1954). 203-205. 
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times not, but the soul is always really acted upon by the gifts and 
hence there is real infusion. The speculative theologian, who is not 
directly considering the different forms which this divine action may 
take in different souls and at different periods of the spiritual life, 
will easily give the name of infused contemplation to every form of 
contemplation in which the action of the gifts intervenes. The Teresian 
mystical teaching, on the other hand, which distinguishes two modes 
of divine action, will give the name of acquired to the contemplation 
resulting from the hidden action which assists the soul’s activity, and 
reserve the name infused for the contemplation in which God makes 
Himself perceived. Hence the term infused contemplation takes on 
a different meaning in the different schools of spirituality.’ 

With this background and with the prospect of an ex- 
perienced, intrepid, compassionate guide, we are ready to put 
on our seven-league boots and take the hand of St. John. He 


charmingly suggests this procedure in his Spiritual Canticle: 


“And, to the end that this thirsty soul may come to find 
her Spouse and be united with Him through union of love in 
this life, so far as she may, and allay her thirst with this drop 
that can be tasted of Him in this life, it will be well, since the 
soul asks this of her Spouse, that we should take her hand 
on His behalf and answer her by showing her the surest place 
where He is hidden, so that she may surely find Him there 
with the perfection and pleasure that is possible in this life, 
and thus may not begin to roam about vainly in the tracks 
of her companions.’”* 


With little more than a thread of comments as road signs, 
I shall let St. John speak for himself. And first, his motive, 
purpose, and outline of the journey as given in Ascent of 
Mount Carmel: 


“It is sad to see many souls to whom God gives both favor 
and capacity for making progress, remaining in an elementary 


3 Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D., St. John of the Cross (Newman Book- 
shop, Maryland, 1946). 95. 

4 Peers, E. Allison, Works of St. John of the Cross (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne Ltd., 1934). All the quotations throughout the remainder of the article 
are taken from this two volume work. Because of the extent of the quoted mat- 
pi — marks rather than reduced type will be used from this point to 
the end. 
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stage of communion with God, for want of will, or knowledge, 
or because there is none who will lead them in the right path 
or teach them how to get away from these beginnings. 


“Wherefore, to the end that all, whether beginners or 
proficients, may know how to commit themselves to God’s guid- 
ance, when His Majesty desires to lead them onward, we shall 
give instruction and counsel, by His help, so that they may 
be able to understand His will, or, at the least, allow Him to 
lead them... . 


“For a soul to attain to the state of perfection, it has 
ordinarily first to pass through two principal kinds of night, 
which spiritual persons call purgations or purifications of the 
soul; and here we call them nights, for in both of them the 
soul journeys, as it were, by night, in darkness. 

“The first night or purgation is of the sensual part of the 
soul, which . . . will be treated in the first part of this book. 
And the second is of the spiritual part; of this . . . we shall 
treat likewise, in the second and the third part, with respect to 
the activity of the soul; and in the fourth part, with respect 
to its passivity. 

“And this first night pertains to beginners, occurring at 
the time when God begins to bring them into the state of con- 
templation; in this night the spirit likewise has a part, as we 
shall say in due course. And the second night or purification 
pertains to those who are already proficient, occurring at the 
time when God desires to set them in the state of union with 
God. And this latter night is a more obscure and dark and 
terrible purgation, as we shall say afterwards.” 


Night of the Senses 


Good pedagogue that he is, St. John believes not in goads 
but in stimulants for the arduous uphill climb; speaking of the 
yearnings of love which are the effects of generosity, he con- 


tinues: 
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“In order to conquer all the desires and to deny itself the 
pleasures which it has in everything, and for which its love and 
affection are wont to enkindle the will that it may enjoy them, 
it would be necessary to experience another and a greater 
enkindling by another and a better love, which is that of its 
Spouse; to the end that, having its pleasure set upon Him and 
deriving from Him its strength, it should have courage and 
constancy to deny itself all other things with ease.” 


In earnest he begins the stripping of all impediments from 
the sensitive appetites: 


“He that loves a creature becomes as low as is that creature, 
and, in some ways, lower; for love not only makes the lover 
equal to the object of his love, but even subjects him to it. 
Wherefore in the same way it comes to pass that the soul that 
loves anything else becomes incapable of pure union with God 
and transformation in him. . . . All the being of creation, 
then, compared with the infinite Being of God, is nothing. And 
therefore the soul that sets its affections upon the being of 
creation is likewise nothing in the eyes of God, and less than 
nothing; for, as we have said, love makes equality and similitude, 
and even sets the lover below the object of his love. . . . The 
soul that is ravished by the graces and beauties of the creatures 
has only supreme misery and unattractiveness in the eyes of 
God. . . . Any soul that makes account of all its knowledge 
and ability in order to come to union with the wisdom of God 
is supremely ignorant in the eyes of God and will remain far 
removed from that wisdom. . . . [In summary,] as long as 
the soul rejects not all things, it has no capacity to receive 
the spirit of God in pure transformation . . . [for the philo- 
sophical reason that] as in natural generation no form can be 
introduced unless the preceding, contrary form is first expelled 
from the subject, which form, while present, is an impediment 
to the other by reason of the contrariety which the two have 
between each other; even so, for as long as the soul is sub- 
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jected to the sensual spirit, the spirit which is pure and spiritual 
cannot enter it.” 

But to prevent the appalling error of Stoicism, he care- 
fully distinguishes involuntary movements of the appetites from 
voluntary: 


“Tt is true that all the desires are not equally hurtful, nor 
do they equally embarrass the soul . . . for the natural desires 
hinder the soul little, or not at all, from attaining to union, 
when they are not consented to nor pass beyond the first move- 
ments—that is, all those wherein the rational will has had no 
part, whether at first or afterward—and to take away these— 
that is, to mortify them wholly in this life—is impossible. 


“The other voluntary desires, whether they be of mortal 
sin, which are the gravest, or of venial sin, which are less grave, 
or whether they be only of imperfections, which are the least 
grave of all, must be driven away every one, and the soul must 
be free from them all, howsoever small they be, if it is to come 
to this complete union; and the reason is that the state of 
this divine union consists in the soul’s transformation, accord- 
ing to the will, in the will of God, so that there may be naught 
in the soul that is contrary to the will of God, but that, in all 
and through all, its movement may be that of the will of God 
alone. 


“Although a person who suffers them (natural desires 
which are not voluntary, and . . . thoughts that go not beyond 
the first movements, and other temptations to which the soul 
is not consenting) may believe that the passion and disturbance 
which they then cause him are defiling and blinding him, it is 
not so; rather they are bringing him the opposite advantages. 
For, insofar as he resists them, he gains fortitude, purity, light, 
and consolation, and many blessings, even as our Lord said to 
St. Paul that virtue was made perfect in weakness.”’ 


When our eagerness to start is hardly to be restrained, he 
gives us the road map at last. How strongly suggestive it is of 
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the tantum quantum of St. Ignatius; indeed, that simple but 
infinitely challenging Ignatian norm permeates all the detailed 
directions by which St. John implements the Ascent’s famous 
Chapter Thirteen. 


“First, let him have an habitual desire to imitate Christ in 
everything that he does, conforming himself to His life; upon 
which life he must meditate so that he may know how to 
imitate it, and to behave in all things as Christ would behave. 


“Secondly, in order that he may be able to do this well, 
every pleasure that presents itself to the senses, if it be not 
purely for the honor and glory of God, must be renounced 
and completely rejected for the love of Jesus Christ, who in 
this life had no other pleasure, neither desired such, than to do 


the will of His Father, which He called His meat and drink. . . . 


“For the mortifying and calming of the four natural pas- 
sions, which are joy, hope, fear, and grief, from the concord 
and pacification of which come these blessings, and others like- 
wise, the counsels which follow are of the greatest help, and of 
great merit, and the source of great virtues.” 


Night of the Spirit 
Then follow the famous counsels for which all the world 


remembers St. John and which he concludes with the singing 
words, a refrain to haunt one’s soul: 


“When thou thinkest upon anything, 

Thou ceasest to cast thyself upon the All. 

For, in order to pass from the all to the All, 
Thou has to deny thyself wholly in all. 

And, when thou comest to possess it wholly, 
Thou must possess it without desiring anything. 
For, if thou wilt have anything in all, 

Thou hast not thy treasure purely in God.” 


Turning now his attention to the spirit of man, St. John 
shows that the intellect is purified by faith; the memory, by 
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hope; the will, by charity. He begins with the definition, 
the necessity, and the danger of not living by faith; then, be- 
cause of the special difficulties of this stage of the venture, he 
presents a clear view of the goal. 


“Faith, say the theologians, is a habit of the soul, certain 
and obscure. And the reason for its being an obscure habit 
is that it makes us believe truths revealed by God Himself, 
which transcend all natural light, and exceed all human under- 
standing, beyond all proportion. . . . In the same way [as a 
partially blind man], a soul may lean upon any knowledge of 
its own, or any feeling or experience of God; yet, however 
great this may be, it is very little and far different from what 
God is; and, in going along this road, a soul is easily led astray 
or forced to halt, because it will not remain in faith like one 
that is blind, and faith is its true guide. . . . And thus a soul 
is greatly impeded from reaching this high estate of union with 
God when it clings to any understanding or feeling or imagina- 
tion or appearance or will or manner of its own, or to any 
other act or to anything of its own, and cannot detach and 
strip itself of these... . 


“Here I treat only of this permanent and total union ac- 
cording to the substance of the soul and its faculties with re- 
spect to the obscure habit of union: for with respect to the act, 
we shall explain later, with the divine favor, how there is no 
permanent union in the faculties, in this life, but a transitory 
union only. . . . When the soul rids itself totally of that which 
is repugnant to the divine will and conforms not with it, it is 
transformed in God through love. . . . God communicates 
Himself most to that soul that has progressed farthest in love, 
namely, that has its will in closest conformity with the will of 
God. And the soul that has attained complete conformity and 
likeness of will is totally united and transformed in God super- 
naturally. . . . But the soul that attains not to such a measure 
of purity as is in conformity with its capacity never attains 
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true peace and satisfaction, since it has not attained to the 
possession of that detachment and emptiness in its faculties 
which is required for simple union.” 


Returning to his concern for the cleansing of the under- 
standing by faith, he breaks into a cry of anguish over those 
who will never take seriously our Saviour’s counsel to deny 
themselves utterly and, hence, will never reach the goal in this 
life. I quote only the concluding words of a long passage: 


“Herein they become spiritually enemies of the cross of 
Christ; for true spirituality seeks for God’s sake that which is 
distasteful rather than that which is delectable; and inclines 
itself rather to suffering than to consolation; and desires to go 
without all blessings for God’s sake rather than to enjoy sweet 
communications, knowing that this is to follow Christ and to 
deny oneself, and that the other is perchance to seek oneself in 
God, which is clean contrary to love.” 


All kinds of knowledge other than faith are relatively use- 
less: 


“The farther the soul progresses in spirituality, the more 
it ceases from the operation of the faculties in particular acts, 
for it becomes more and more occupied ‘in one act that is gen- 
eral and pure; and thus the faculties that were journeying to a 
place whither the soul has arrived cease to work, even as the 
feet stop and cease to move when their journey is over. 
And, as such souls know not the mystery of this new experience, 
the idea comes to them that they are being idle and doing noth- 
ing; and thus they allow themselves not to be quiet, but endeavor 
to meditate and reason. Hence they are filled with aridity and 
affliction, because they seek to find sweetness where it is no 
longer to be found.” 


St. John then gives the signs by which we may know whether 
we have reached this point in our progress, signs too frequently 
reproduced for me to quote them here. Then, after examining 
one by one the various natural and supernatural kinds of knowl- 
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edge which the soul may receive and from which it should detach 
itself, he comes at last to the intuition of naked truth, about which 


he becomes almost lyrical: 


‘And these lofty manifestations of knowledge can only come 
to the soul that attains to union with God, for they are themselves 
that union; and to receive them is equivalent to a certain contact 
with the Divinity which the soul experiences, and thus it is God 
Himself who is perceived and tasted therein. And, although He 
cannot be experienced manifestly and clearly, as in glory, this 
touch of knowledge and delight is nevertheless so sublime and 
profound that it penetrates the substance of the soul . . . for such 
kinds of knowledge savor of the Divine Essence and of eternal 
life. . .. And I say not that the soul should behave in the same 
negative manner with regard to these apprehensions as with regard 
to the rest, for . . . they are a part of the union, towards which 
we are directing the soul; to which end we are teaching it to 
detach and strip itself of all other apprehensions. And the means 
by which God will do this must be humility and suffering for love 
of God with resignation as regards all reward; for these favors 
are not granted to the soul which still cherishes attachments, inas- 
much as they are granted through a very special love of God 
toward the soul which loves Him likewise with great detachment.” 


To the purification of the memory, St. John gives detailed 
attention, concludes with a powerful paragraph, and then focuses 
the major portion of Book III of the Ascent on the will. 


Purgation of Memory and Will 

“Hence, the more the soul dispossesses the memory of forms 
and things which may be recalled by it, which are not God, the 
more will it set its memory upon God, and the emptier will its 
memory become, so that it may hope for Him who shall fill it. 
What must be done, then, that the soul may live in the perfect and 
pure hope of God is that, whensoever these distinct images, forms, 
and notions come to it, it must not rest in them, but must turn 
immediately to God, voiding the memory of them entirely, with 
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loving affection. It must neither think of these things nor con- 
sider them beyond the degree which is necessary for the under- 
standing and performing of its obligations, if they have any con- 
cern with these. And this it must do without setting any affection 
or inclination upon them, so that they may produce no effects 
in the soul... . 


“We should have accomplished nothing by the purgation of 
the understanding in order to ground it in the virtue of faith, and 
by the purgation of the memory in order to ground it in hope, 
if we purged not the will also according to the third virtue, which 
is charity, whereby the works that are done in faith live and have 
great merit, and without it are of no worth. . . . The strength of 
the soul consists in its faculties, passions, and desires, all of which 
are governed by the will. Now when these faculties, passions, and 
desires are directed by the will toward God, and turned away 
from all that is not God, then the strength of the soul is kept for 
God, and thus the soul is able to love God with all its strength. 
And, to the end that the soul may do this, we shall here treat of 
the purgation from the will of all its unruly affections. . . . These 
affections and passions are four, namely: joy, hope, grief, and 
fear.” 


Apparently St. John intended to give instructions concern- 
ing each of these passions in their impact on the will and every 
good to which the will of man is attracted. He did not complete 
the project; yet even the truncated treatise is a masterpiece of 
analysis of all the subterfuges by which we seek ourselves instead 
of God. The general truth with which he prefaced his treatment 
will serve as a summary: 


“This truth is that the will must never rejoice save only in 
that which is to the honor and glory of God; and that the greatest 
honor we can show to Him is that of serving Him according to 
evangelical perfection; and anything that has naught to do with 
this is of no value and profit to man.” 
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The Dark Night 


St. John abruptly ended the Ascent, having completed only 
half of what he had promised, the two purgations “with respect to 
the activity of the soul,” of the sensual part and of the spiritual 
part of the soul. The two purgations “with respect to its 
passivity” he reserved for treatment in his Dark Night, a work 
considered his especially original contribution to mystical theol- 
ogy. In it he marks clearly the point of departure, the neces- 
sity, the general conspectus, and the signs that the soul is 
ready for this last and most trying part of its ascent to perfect 
union with God. 


“Into this dark night souls begin to enter when God draws 
them forth from the state of beginners—which is the state 
of those that meditate upon the spiritual road—and begins 
to set them in the state of progressives—which is that of those 
who are already contemplatives—to the end that, after passing 
through it, they may arrive at the state of the perfect, which is 
that of divine union of the soul with God... . 


“However greatly the soul itself labors, it cannot actively 
purify itself so as to be in the least degree prepared for the 
divine union of perfection of love, if God takes not its hand 
and purges it not in that dark fire, in the way and manner that 
we have to describe. . . . 


“The night of sense is common and comes to many; these 
are the beginners; and of this night we shall first speak. The 
night of the spirit is the portion of very few, and these are 
they that are already practised and proficient, of whom we 
shall treat hereafter... . 


“For the making of this distinction [between aridities from 
the night of the sensual desires and from sins and imperfec- 
tions] I find that there are three principal signs. The first is 
whether, when a soul finds no pleasure or consolation in the 
things of God, it also fails to find it in any thing created; for, 
as God sets the soul in this dark night to the end that He may 
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quench and purge its sensual desire, He allows it not to find 
attraction or sweetness in anything whatsoever. . . . The sec- 
ond sign whereby a man may believe himself to be experiencing 
the said purgation is that ordinarily the memory is centered 
upon God, with painful care and solicitude, thinking that it 
is not serving God, but is backsliding, because it finds itself 
without sweetness in the things of God. . . . The third sign 

. is that the soul can no longer meditate or reflect in its 
sense of the imagination, as it was wont, however much it may 
endeavor to do so.” 


St. John assures us that if we follow the procedure he 
suggests in the Dark Night we shall surely receive the prom- 
ised fruits, which to any one who has not experienced them 
sound like cold comfort. 


“What they must do is merely to leave the soul free and 
disencumbered and at rest from all knowledge and thought, 
troubling not themselves, in that state, about what they shall 
think or meditate, but contenting themselves with no more than 
a peaceful and loving attentiveness toward God, and in being 
without anxiety, without the ability and without desire to have 
experience of Him or to perceive Him. . . . 


“This is the first and principal benefit caused by this arid 
and dark night of contemplation: the knowledge of oneself 
and of one’s misery. . . . And the smallness of this self-satis- 
faction, together with the soul’s affliction at not serving God, 
is considered and esteemed by God as greater than all the con- 
solations which the soul formerly experienced and the works 
which it wrought, however great they were, inasmuch as they 
were the occasion of many imperfections and ignorances.” 


For fear we should consider ourselves almost at our jour- 
ney’s end, St. John disillusions us gently but firmly, tells the 
nature of the dark night of the spirit through which we must 
grope, its effects, and its distinctive characteristic, and at last 
reveals to us the consummation of our quest. 
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“These proficients have two kinds of imperfection: the 
one kind is habitual; the other actual. The habitual imperfec- 
tions are the imperfect habits and affections which have re- 
mained all the time-in the spirit, and are like roots, to which 
the purgation of sense has been unable to penetrate. The dif- 
ference between the purgation of these and that of this other 
kind is the difference between the root and the branch, or be- 
tween the removing of a stain which is fresh and one which 
is old and of long standing. For, as we said, the purgation of 
sense is only the entrance and beginning of contemplation 
leading to the purgation of the spirit, which, as we have like- 
wise said, serves rather to accommodate sense to spirit than to 
unite spirit with God. But there still remain in the spirit the 
stains of the old man, although the spirit thinks not that this 
is so, neither can it perceive them; if these stains be not re- 
moved with the soap and strong lye of the purgation of this 
night, the spirit will be unable to come to the purity of divine 


union. ... 


“This dark night is an inflowing of God into the soul, 
which purges it from its ignorances and imperfections, habitual, 
natural, and spiritual, and which is called by contemplatives in- 
fused contemplation, or mystical theology. Herein God secretly 
teaches the soul and instructs it in perfection of love, without 
its doing anything, or understanding of what manner is this 


infused contemplation. .. . 


“And when the soul is indeed assailed by this divine light, 
its pain, which results from its impurity, is immense; because, 
when this pure light assails the soul, in order to expel its im- 
purity, the soul feels itself to be so impure and miserable that 
it believes God to be against it, and thinks that it has set itself 
up against God. . . . The second way in which the soul suffers 
pain is by reason of its weakness . . . for sense and spirit, as if 
beneath some immense and dark load, are in such great pain 
and agony that the soul would find advantage and relief in 
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death. . . . The third kind of suffering . . . results from the 
fact that two other extremes meet here in one, namely, the 
Divine and the human. . . . As a result of this, the soul feels 
itself to be perishing and melting away, in the presence and 
sight of its miseries, by a cruel spiritual death. . . . The fourth 
kind of pain is caused in the soul by another excellence of this 
dark contemplation, which is its majesty and greatness, from 
which arises in the soul a consciousness of the other extreme 
which is in itself, namely, that of the deepest poverty and 
wretchedness: this is one of the chiefest pains that it suffers 


in this purgation. ... 


“For spiritual things in the soul have this characteristic, 
when they are most purely spiritual, that, when they are trials, 
the soul believes that it will never escape from them, and that 
all its blessings are now oyer, as has been seen in the passages 
quoted; and when they are spiritual blessings, the soul believes 
in the same way that its troubles are now over, and that bless- 
ings will never fail it.... 


“In the midst of these dark afflictions, the soul feels itself 
to be keenly and acutely wounded in strong divine love, and 
to have a certain realization and foretaste of God. . . . It some- 
times comes to pass that this mystical and loving theology, as 
well as enkindling the will, strikes and illumines the other faculty 
also—that of the understanding—with a certain divine light 
and knowledge, so delectably and delicately that it aids the will 
to conceive a marvelous fervor, and, without any action of its 
own, there burns in it this divine fire of love, in living flames, 
so that it now appears to the soul a living fire by reason of the 
living understanding which is given to it. . . . Thus the pres- 
ence of God is felt, now after one manner, now after another. 
.. . That dark love cleaves to the soul, causing it a most watch- 
ful care and an inward solicitude concerning that which it must 
do, or must not do, for His sake, in order to please Him. It 
will consider and ask itself a thousand times if it has given Him 
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cause to be offended; and all this it will do with much greater 
care and solicitude than before. . . . For here all the desires 
and energies and faculties of the soul are recollected from all 
things else, and its effort and strength are employed in pleasing 
God alone. . . . After this manner, by this mystical theology 
and secret love, the soul continues to rise above all things and 
above itself, and to mount upward to God. For love is like 
fire, which ever rises upward with the desire to be absorbed in 
the center of its sphere.” 


But prose is a poor vehicle now. Even St. John stops 
trying to finish the Dark Night. To the Spiritual Canticle 
or the Living Flame of Love we must turn for the epitha- 
lamium of God and the soul: 


“My love is as the hills, 
The lonely valleys clad with forest trees, 
The rushing, sounding rills, 
Strange isles in distant seas, 
Lover-like whisperings, murmurs of the breeze. 


“My love is hush-of-night, 

Is dawn’s first breathings in the heaven above, 

Still music veiled from sight, 

Calm that can echoes move, 

The feast that brings new strength—the feast of love.’ 


> 


and 
“O living flame of love 
That, burning, dost assail 
My inmost soul with tenderness untold, 
Since thou dost freely move 
Deign to consume the veil 
Which sunders this sweet converse that we hold.” 
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Revitalizing Our Spiritual Life 
Harold F. Cohen, S.J. 


E MUST be struck, at least occasionally, by the difference 
W between ourselves and what our religious institutes would 
have us be, and by the difference between ourselves and 

those of our brothers in Christ whom the Church holds up as 
models of sanctity, and finally, by the difference in the fruit 
produced by our saints and that produced by ourselves. Per- 
haps in our more serious moments we ask ourselves the reason 
for this. We may answer that God gives more grace to some 
than to others and let it go at that. But then we are not being 
honest with ourselves, for whatever the measure of God’s grace, 
our own correspondence to that grace can give us serious concern. 


The answer is not difficult to state—it is difficult to admit. 
The reason we lack sanctity and fruitfulness in the apostolate is 
that we are not united with God. We are not the men of prayer, 
recollection, and study that God wants us to be. We try to 
serve two masters, God and the world. We turn, as if mag- 
netized, to the distraction of TV, radio, sports, movies, and 
magazines—and we have to admit that these things withdraw 
us from silence and recollection in God. We all know, of course, 
that these things are not only not sinful, but a moderate use of them 
is helpful to us. But in seeking a solution to our own lack of 
high spirituality and consequent weak apostolate, we certainly 
should give serious consideration to just how moderately we use 
them. 


For if we find that instead of being men of faith who have 
cut ourselves away from creatures by poverty and self-denial, 
exuding the fragrance of Christ to all we come in contact 
with, we are men given over to our own ease and comfort, 
with more interest in picture magazines than hungry, poorly 
housed human b:'gs; that we who profess as our purpose in 
life the salvation of souls are more interested in watching a 
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game on TV than hearing confessions, more interested in cock- 
tail parties than visiting the sick—if we find these things, we 
must admit that we lack moderation in our use of legitimate 
diversions, and that now, no longer a means, they have become 
an end in themselves. 

Once we realize that we are not united with God, and that 
at least one of the causes is our effusio ad exteriora, we might 
again ask ourselves, “Why?” Have we lost the secret of sanc- 
tity of the saints? Or are we living in an age that necessarily 
precludes doing great things for Christ? Certainly we started 
off seeking union with God in the beginning of our religious 
life—the trouble is that having learned our lessons in the noviti- 
ate, we have let our vivid ideals grow dull with the passage of 
time. A new set of ideals has replaced them subconsciously, the 
ideal of the “good” priest or religious: faithful (more or less) 
to spiritual exercises, at least in the beginning of his change-over, 
he none the less frequently enjoys himself at the entertainments 
of externs; and he over-emphasizes the “breaks” afforded by his 
institute, freely partaking of “the good things of this world,” push- 
ing far to the back of his mind the crucified Christ. Of course 
he loves Christ; he can even tolerate the idea of a crucified 
Master, but His cross is fast becoming to him, as to the world 
of which he is a part, something hard to understand. Nights 
are not a time of prayer, study, and apostolic labor, but for 
“necessary” relaxation. The hungry souls waiting for the bread 
he alone can give them are still waiting. 

How can we get back to our novitiate ideals of prayer, self- 
sacrifice, and hard work for God? How can we get back to 
them in a practical way? Here a litany of means opens before 
us. I will suggest only one, but one that is the means of re- 
vitalizing our spiritual life. It is a return to serious prayer. 
“He who abides in Me and I in him, he it is that bears much 
fruit. For without Me you can do nothing” (John 15:4). 
If we daily share the intimacy of our divine Friend, His pres- 
ence can’t help but have its effect on us. But if we are to 
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share this intimacy, our prayer must be serious. We often— 
or perhaps less—put in our daily time of prayer; yet few would 
dare call themselves men of prayer. We are not making con- 
tact. The vitalizing grace of the Vine is not flowing into the 
branches, and consequently we bear little fruit. The juncture, 
the point of union, is closed up. To establish the contact with 
Christ our thirsting souls need, we have to make prayer our 
primary interest. 

Once we truly are making a serious effort in prayer, God 
will show us what changes have to be made in our lives, and 
He will give us the grace to make them. When we respond to 
these graces, our prayer takes on its deepest meaning: ‘Thy 
will be done,” His will for our own shedding of self to put 
on the generosity of Christ, to put aside comforts to dedicate 
ourselves to the salvation of the souls He died for. Once we 
are in this state of self-dedication, God usually eases with His 
consolations the difficulties of prayer. For after all, as Father 
Boylan so well points out in his Difficulties in Mental Prayer, 
our main difficulty in prayer is that we are afraid to come face 
to face with God because we are not doing His will in some 
way or another. 

For our prayer to reach this full flowering, we have to 
do the spade work of daily effort. And here is the crisis, 
for our wills are weak. It is a decision we must all make—to 
give up the pleasures of long nights to get up in the morning 
and down on our knees—or to live in a lethargy that can look 
only with concern to the day of accounting before the divine 
Shepherd, who sees His sheep dying of hunger because we 
would not feed them. Once the decision to pray seriously is 
made, we have to take the means to make our decision effec- 
tive: the preparation of points the night before, and hardest 
of all, the excluding of all the distracting thoughts that crowd 
into our minds at night and in the morning. (With regard to 


points, choosing a good book is a problem; the Gospels, the 
Psalms, and the Imitation are good stand-bys. New matter 
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isn’t necessary every day, for the same over a period of time 
often supplies all the spiritual food we need. Sometimes a 
book isn’t at all necessary for determining the actual matter 
of the meditation, for we simply can jot down a few thoughts 
that occur to us and fill in the remaining time by reading.) 
In the morning we have to have the grim determination to 
stick at it despite the difficulty and not to consent to any dis- 
tractions. The final point is a check-up afterwards to see how 
it has gone, why these points helped, why I did or didn’t do 
well, etc. We often neglect this; so it is good to recall that 
those wiser than we have suggested—or prescribed—it and that 
it is the means to progress in prayer. 

Before concluding, I would like to make three pertinent 
remarks. (1) A daily reading from the Gospels, if only one 
or two incidents, at the beginning of spiritual reading or points 
will be helpful in bringing about contact in prayer, bringing 
before us as it does Jesus in all His attractiveness. (2) There 
is no subject like the Passion of Christ to stir up our love and 
gratitude and zeal. (3) Some make no progress in prayer be- 
cause they have gotten all they can out of meditation and 
affective prayer. They need that simpler form of prayer, called 
by spiritual writers the prayer of simplicity. This prayer is 
described by Tanquerey in The Spiritual Life, and more at 
length by Lehodey, O.C.S.O., in The Ways of Prayer and Pou- 
lain, S.J., in The Graces of Interior Prayer. The time has come’ 
for these souls to slow down their rowing and start letting out their 
sails. 

To conclude, then, our weak interior life and poor apos- 
tolate are due mainly to a lack of serious prayer. Once we 
begin to pray in earnest and grow in friendship with Christ, 
He will give us the graces to lead a life united to Him and to 
pass on our love and enthusiasm to others. It is one of the 
promises of His Heart to make tepid souls fervent. What 
better time to remind Him of His promise than in our daily 
prayer? 
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Departure From Religion 
on the Expiration of a 
Temporary Profession 

Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


1. Definition. On the expiration of any temporary profession, 
e. g., of one, two, or three years, a religious is free to leave his 
institute; and the institute, for just and reasonable causes, may 
exclude the religious from making any further profession, i. e., 
a renewal of temporary vows or perpetual profession. An exclu- 
sion is not a dismissal. Dismissal in canon law is verified only 
by an expulsion during the time of the vows. An exclusion is an 
expulsion at the expiration of the vows. Therefore, the canoni- 
cal norms on dismissal do nét apply to an exclusion. In its 
nature, an exclusion is not so much an expulsion of a member 
but rather a refusal to admit to further profession and a judgment 
and decision that a subject in a probationary period of the reli- 
gious life does not possess a vocation at least for the particular 
institute.’ 


2. Leaving. The religious has no canonical or moral obligation 
to remain. The code explicitly asserts his canonical freedom to 
leave (cc. 575, § 1; 637). He is also morally free to leave, since 
no law of God commands him to remain in a life of counsel on 
the expiration of his vows. A moral obligation would arise 
only accidentally and in cases that are not very practical, i. e., 
if one had vowed to remain in religion or intended to leave 
because of a sinful motive.” Furthermore, in practically all 
these cases there would be a sufficient reason for a dispensation 
or commutation of the private vow; and in the instance of the 


1Cf. Bastien, Directoire Canonique, n. 607, 1-2; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 
194, note 10; D’Ambrosio, Apollinaris, 4-1931-124. 


2Cf. Goyeneche, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 5-1924-86-93; Schaefer, De 
Religiosis, n. 1519; Geser, Canon Law Governing Communities of Sisters, 
n, 1072. : 
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sinful motive, there would rarely be lacking also morally good 
and, at least in some cases, even compelling motives for such a 
religious to leave. The religious is not obliged to obtain the 
consent or approval of his superior of his intention to leave, 
but prudence would practically always demand that he consult 
his superiors or a prudent confessor concerning so important a 


decision. 


3. Exclusion. (a) Competent superior. Canon 637 leaves to 
the constitutions the determination of the superior competent 
for exclusion. The constitutions of lay congregations usually 
assign this right to the superior general with the consultive vote 
of his council, but a few demand the deliberative vote. A 
small number of constitutions give this power to the provincial 
or higher superiors either alone or with the consultive or, less 
frequently, the deliberative vote of the council. If the consti- 
tutions contain no determination, the competent higher superior 
is the one who has the right to admit to the profession from which 
the religious is excluded. Since exclusion is merely the denial 
or correlative of admission to profession and admission requires 
at least a consultive vote (c. 575, $ 2), it would be more in 
conformity with the code for this higher superior to consult his 
council. Such consultation is not strictly obligatory, since canon 
637 treats exclusion separately from admission and does not 
impose any vote of a council. The same principle applies in 
a monastery of nuns to the superioress and the vote of her 
council or chapter when the matter of exclusion is not determined 
in the constitutions. No particular process is prescribed by the 
code for the decision on exclusion. Since exclusion is merely the 
negation of admission to profession, it is part of the delibera- 
tions or decision on admission to the profession in question. A 
few authors state the evident fact that canon 637 does not reserve 
exclusion to a higher superior and conclude that the constitu- 
tions may assign this right to a local superior. However, this is 
not the practice of constitutions nor does it seem to be in con- 
formity with the evident nature of an exclusion, which is a re- 
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fusal of admission. Canon law reserves admission to profession 
to higher superiors (c. 543). 


(b) Sufficient reasons for exclusion. Evidently the sufficient 
reasons are those that render the subject either certainly unsuited 
or only dubiously suited for admission to the profession in ques- 
tion. It is permissible but not obligatory to grant a renewal or 
prolongation of temporary vows in the latter case provided there 
is solid hope that certain suitability will be attained by the renewal 
or prolongation. The doctrine of many authors that the judg- 
ment of the sufficiency of the reasons for exclusion is left to the 
conscience of the competent higher superior is evident from the 
fact and law that the judgment of the suitability for a profession 
appertains to the competent higher superior (c. 543). The code 
expresses this principle of suitability in canon 637 by demanding 
merely just and reasonable, not serious or grave, reasons for an 
exclusion. In judging the sufficiency of the reasons, the general 
good of the institute is to be considered above that of the indi- 
vidual. The following are the particular sufficient reasons usually 
listed by authors by way of example: the lack of a religious 
vocation or of a firm and constant vocation; serious doubts as to 
the general suitability of the subject for the religious life; inepti- 
tude for the work of the institute, even if fully known to superiors 
before profession, whether the ineptitude arises from a lack of 
general ability, intelligence, or application, from a defect of pru- 
dent judgment, laziness, negligence, or from culpable or inculp- 
able causes; if it is foreseen that the subject will be only a very 
mediocre religious, will be tepid, careless in the spiritual life, or 
worldly; those who are habitually negligent, careless, or tepid in 
religious observance, even though not in serious matters, and who 
have refused to correct their conduct; those who cause serious 
discord in the community; those who will find community life 
very difficult and will make it difficult for others; and when it is 
foreseen that the subject will be rather harmful than useful to 


the institute. An exclusion without a just and reasonable motive 
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is a sin against charity and the law of the Church but it is not 
unjust nor invalid. 


In the very few institutes that have only temporary vows 
or in which the prescribed temporary profession is longer than 
six years, it is the more probable and common opinion that after 
more than six years in temporary vows merely just and reason- 
able causes do not suffice for exclusion but serious and culpable 
reasons joined with incorrigibility are necessary. The arguments 
for this opinion are that canon 642, § 2, appears to liken a tem- 
porary profession beyond six years to perpetual vows and that it 
seems inequitable to exclude one who has been so long in religion 
for merely just and reasonable causes.’ 


(c) Ill Health. Ill health is a sufficient motive for exclusion only 
if it is proved with certainty that it had been contracted and 
fraudulently concealed or dissimulated before the first profession 
of temporary vows (c. 637). The same principle is true of 
dismissal (c. 647, 8 2, 2°). Il health is therefore not a sufficient 
motive for exclusion if it was contracted after the first profes- 
sion or if it was contracted before this profession but was then 
known to the superior or, if unknown, was not fraudulently con- 
cealed or dissimulated before the first profession. The fraud 
must be proved with certainty. It is sufficient that the fraud 
have been committed by anyone who had the obligation of mani- 
esting the illness, i. e., the religious, his parents, or guardians." 


Lack of ability for the duties of the institute is not a suffi- 
cient reason for exclusion if it is the result of an infirmity that 
was not fraudulently concealed or dissimulated before first profes- 
sion, since what is true of sickness is also to be affirmed of the 
consequences of sickness. Such a religious may be counselled and 


8D’Ambrosio, op. cit. 4-1931-124-28; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris 
Eanonici, I, n. 795; Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, n. 331, 2; 
Jombart, Traité de Droit Canonique, I, n. 903, 6; Jone, Commentarium in Codi- 
cem luris Canonici, I, n. 560; Scuanker, op. cit., n. 1523; Sipos, Enchiridion luris 
Canonici, 333. 

4 Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 194. 
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persuaded to leave religion voluntarily or to transfer to the class 
of lay brother or sister. 


The principle with regard to ill health is true also of ail- 
ments such as hysteria and neurasthenia. Superiors, without using 
constraint, may counsel and persuade all such persons to leave 
religion voluntarily.” If they will not leave, their ailment and 
conduct can constitute a serious problem. If their improper or 
strange conduct certainly or probably has its source in the ail- 
ment, they may not be excluded; if the malady is certainly only 
a pretext for such conduct, they may be excluded. Frequently 
at least, they should be taken to a specialist and may be sent to 
an institution for the care of such patients. The case may be 
presented with all its circumstances to the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious.° These difficult tases make evident the care and 
decisiveness superiors should exercise in admission to the pos- 
tulancy and noviceship and in dismissing unsuitable subjects dur- 
ing these periods of probation. The master of novices should 
promptly consult higher superiors concerning even probable man- 
ifestations of such conditions.‘ 


Since canon 637 permits an exclusion for ill health only if 
it was fraudulently concealed before first profession, a novice 
may not be admitted to temporary profession as an experiment 
and on the condition that he will be excluded at the end of tem- 
porary vows if his health does not improve.’ 


(d) Insanity. The Sacred Congregation of Religious replied on 
February 5, 1925, that a religious could not be excluded from an 
institute because of habitual and complete insanity (total lack 
of use of reason), whether temporary (curable) or perpetual 


5 Cf. Berutti, De Religiosis, 325. 

SCf. Jombart, Revue des Communautes Religieuses, 5-1929-200-201; Bastien, 
op. cit., n. 631, 6. 

7 Cf. Bastien, op. cit., 450, note 2. 


§Creusen, of. cit., n. 331, 1; Jombart,Traite de Droit Canonique, I, n. 903; 5; 
Coronata, Institutiones luris Canonici, I, 838, note 5; Palombo, De Dimissione 
Religiosorum, 202, Bastien, op. cit., n. 607, 5; Jone, op. cit., I, 561; Goyeneche, 
Quaestiones Canonicae, II, 123-24. 
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(incurable), contracted after first temporary profession.” Evi- 
dently such a religious may not be admitted to a renewal of tem- 
porary vows or to perpetual profession during the time of his 
insanity, since he is incapable of a human act. He must be re- 
tained by the institute and therefore may not be sent away either by 
exclusion or dismissal. He remains in the same juridical con- 
dition as at the time he lost his mind; and consequently he has 
the same rights and the institute has the same obligations to him 
as to any professed of temporary vows. He may be sent to an 
institution and even to his own family, if the family freely asks 
or accepts his care. He is still a member of the institute, and 
the expenses of his support and care are to be borne by the 
institute unless the family freely accepts them. An absence of 
more than six months outside any house of the institute does not 
demand the permission of the Holy See in such a case.” If he 
recovers and is found suitable, he is to be admitted to further 
profession. Prudence would practically always demand a pro- 
longation of temporary vows, and ordinarily such a person is to 
be advised to leave the institute for his own good." It is more 
probable that the time of the temporary profession continues to 
run during the insanity. From the reply of the Sacred Congre- 
gation, however, it is also probable that the time of such profes- 
sion is suspended during the insanity. Even in the former opin- 
ion, the subject is still a member of the institute and must be 
retained when the time of the vows has expired. 


4. Manifestation of reasons. The religious is to be informed 
of his exclusion in due time, orally or in writing, by the com- 
petent higher superior, either personally or through another. The 
latter should be at least a local superior. Kindness is to be shown 
to the excluded religious. The code does not oblige the compe- 


» Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, 309-10. 

10 REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, November, 1956, 290-91. 

11Cf. Maroto, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 6-1925-177-79; Goyeneche, Quaes- 
tiones Canonicae, I, 430-31; Coronata, op. cit., I, n. 639; Regatillo-Zalba, De 
Statibus Particularibus, n. 251. 
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tent superior to manifest the reasons for the exclusion to the 
religious. This may be done, and some authors counsel it that 
the religious may institute a recourse to a higher superior or the 
Holy See if he chooses to do so. The reasons should always be 
drawn up completely and accurately and retained in the files of 
the institute so that a reply may be given in the event of a 
recourse, particularly of one to the Holy See. 


5. Recourse. The code says nothing about a recourse against 
an exclusion. The religious may institute a recourse to a higher 
superior or the Sacred Congregation of Religious simply because 
a religious may always do this against an action of a lower author- 
ity that he believes to be unreasonable or unjustified. There is 
no special right either from canon law or the nature of the matter 
of making a recourse against an exclusion. A recourse to the 
Sacred Congregation has very little hope of success except in the 
case of a clearly illegal exclusion.” The Holy See evidently 
knows that by canon law (c. 543) the competent superior is the 
judge of the suitability of a subject for profession and conse- 
quently of the sufficiency of the motives for exclusion from pro- 
fession. It is equally clear that motives that may not appear 
sufficient in themselves are often such when viewed as a whole 
and joined with observation of the subject. A recourse does not 
suspend the effect of the exclusion. The religious should leave 
the institute and put off the religious habit. He may be per- 
mitted to remain in a house of the institute and to wear the 
habit until the recourse is definitively settled. 


6. Effects of a voluntary departure and of exclusion. If a re- 
ligious voluntarily leaves or is excluded at the expiration of a 
temporary profession, the vows cease. There is no need of a dis- 
pensation from the vows. The other effects in either case are 
the same as in secularization, which were explained in the REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1956, 233-36. 


12 Bastien, op. cit., n. 607, 3; Jombart, Revue des Communautes Religicuses, 
5-1929-164. 
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7. Moment at which the religious fully departs. The importance 
of the answer to this question is that it determines the exact mo- 
ment in which the religious is freed of his vows, ceases to be a 
religious, is bound by the diriment impediment of a previous 
religious profession, and rendered incapable of valid admission 
to the noviceship of any institute without a dispensation from the 
Holy See (c. 542, 1°). After such an admission, a noviceship 
and temporary profession must be made for the full time pre- 
scribed by the constitutions of the particular institute. The 
religious fully departs at the moment in which his external and 
absolute declaration of not making a further profession or the 
external and absolute declaration of the competent superior of 
not admitting him to a further profession is joined with the 


. : 13 
expiration of temporary vows. 


There are two probable opinions on the moment of the 
expiration of temporary vows, caused by conflicting interpreta- 
tions of canon 34, § 3, 5; but either of these opinions may be 
followed. In the first opinion, the vows expire at any moment 
on the anniversary day when such a declaration is made or, if 
made previously, has not been retracted. Therefore, if the 
vows were made for a year, Augut 15, 1956-August 15, 1957, 
and such a declaration was previously made, the vows expire 
at midnight of August 14-15, 1957. In this opinion, the sub- 
ject may depart from the institute at any hour on the anniversary 
day, i. e., August 15, 1957. If no such declaration has been 
made, the vows expire at midnight of August 15-16, 1957." A 
second opinion maintains that the vows, when they are not 
renewed or perpetual profession is not made, never expire before 
midnight of the anniversary day, i. e., August 15-16, 1957. In 
this opinion, the subject may depart from the institute at any 
hour on the day after the anniversary day, i. e., August 16, 1957.” 

13 Cf, Abbo-Hannan, The Sacred Canons, I, 656; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 
431; Cervia, De Professione Religiosa, 110; Coronata, of. cit., I, n. 639; Goy- 
eneche, De Religiosis, 193; Jone, op. cit., I, 562; Schaefer, op. cit., nn, 1519-20; 
Regatillo-Zalba, of. cit., n. 250. 


14 Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen. of. cit., I, n. 728, and the authors there cited. 
15 Cf. Michiels, Normae Generales Juris Canonici, II, 269, and the authors 
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Neither opinion demands that the religious have actually departed 
from the institute. In the rare absence of an explicit declaration, 
a departure from the institute would constitute an implicit declara- 
tion not to make a further profession. 


An external and absolute declaration is necessary. If the 
religious does not renew his vows or make perpetual profession 
for some time after the expiration, e. g., because of doubts about 
his vocation or illness, and later wishes to make profession, he 
may be admitted to the profession. A merely interior, doubtful, 
or hesitant declaration of not making or excluding from profession 
does not suffice. The absolute declaration of not making or of 
excluding from profession may be revoked before the vows have 
certainly expired, i. e., at midnight of the anniversary day, August 
15-16 in the example given above. Neither declaration may be 
revoked after the vows have certainly expired, even if the religious 
has not as yet left the institute. 


8. Departure before expiration. If serious reasons so demand, 
superiors may permit a religious to leave a day or two before the 
expiration of his vows provided he puts off the religious habit and 
intends to observe his vows until the anniversary day. Such a 
reason is the difficulty or embarrassment his presence would cause 
as profession proximately approaches or on the profession day.” 
If so required by urgent reasons, superiors, in virtue of canon 606, 
$ 2, may permit an earlier departure, e. g., two or three weeks. 
If a much earlier departure is judged necessary, application should 
be made for an indult of secularization. 





FONTI VIVE 

In March, 1957, Fonti Vive, a quarterly Review of Passion Spir- 
ituality, began its third year of publication in Caravate (Varese), Italy. 
The varied articles on theological, liturgical, biblical, and mystical sub- 
jects seek to promote the understanding, contemplation, and the living 
out in our lives of Christ’s Passion. Those readers of REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS who are able to read Italian will be interested in this new 
publication devoted to Passion spirituality. The editor is Reverend 
Costante Brovetto, C.P., S.T.D. 


there cited. 


16 Creusen, op. cit., n. 331, 3. 
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Survey of Roman 
Documents 
R. F. Smith, S.J. 


N THIS article a survey will be given of those docu- 
ments which appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
(AAS) from January 1, 1957, to March 31, 1957. It 

should be noted that all page references in the present article 
are to the 1957 AAS (volume 49), even when the document 
discussed may bear a date from 1956. 


Christmas Message of 1956 


The Holy Father’s Christmas message of 1956 (AAS, pp. 
5-22) was easily the outstanding document published in AAS 
during the period surveyed. The document is a long one of 
some seven thousand words; it is interesting to note that a 
large part of the message was not actually spoken by the Holy 
Father on Christmas Eve, but was merely published in the official 


text of the message. 


In the introduction to his message the Holy Father empha- 
sizes the contradiction to be found in the twentieth century: On 
the one hand there is the confident hope of modern man that 
he, as author of the second technical revolution, can bring a 
life of fullness and plenty to all; and on the other hand there 
is the bitter fact of the long, long years of grief, ruin, and fear 
that the modern world has just endured. 


His Holiness then begins the first of the three parts into 
which his message is divided by remarking that the above con- 
tradiction can be resolved only by a knowledge and acceptance 
of human reality in all its completeness. From the crib of 
Bethlehem man can learn the original goodness and power 
given to him in paradise; but he also learns the weakness of 
human nature that was first manifested in the sin of Adam and 
Eve and that then became the heritage of all later generations. 
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We know, continues the Vicar of Christ, that man’s control 
over nature was given him for the benefit, not the endangering, 
of human society; original sin has not removed man’s dominion 
over the world, but only security in the exercise of that domin- 
ion. Neither has original sin destroyed man’s capacity to shape 
history, though it is no less certain that after original sin human 
life is a mixture of confidence and misery, of security and un- 
certainty, of life and death. 


At the crib, however, we also learn that Christ is our 
Redeemer, come to restore man to his divine sonship and to 
bestow the grace whereby the disorder produced by original 
sin and by later personal sins can be overcome at least in the 
interior of man, if not always exteriorly. The Christian then 
possesses all the elements necessary to overcome the contra- 
diction of the twentieth century in his interior life; this, how- 
ever, gives him no right to excuse himself from contributing 
to the external solution of that contradiction. 


To make such a contribution, the Pontiff adds, the Chris- 
tian must have a ‘clear idea of what modern man thinks of sin. 
Because modern man does not admit sin, he attributes the per- 
verse inclinations of man to a kind of sickness and functional 
weakness which of themselves are curable. Modern man then 
awaits the day when a perfecting of human knowledge will 
allow him to heal all such moral sicknesses. This technological 
solution to the problem of moral evil completely overlooks the 
truth that man is a subject of free action—good or bad—and 
leads to innumerable evil results: softness in education; indul- 
gence to crime; aversion to even just punishment; the attempt 
to solve social problems not through the conscience and respon- 
sibility of individuals, but by the attainment of a greater knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of social structures. 


In the second part of his message Pius XII says that one of 
the bases of the twentieth-century contradiction consists in the 
hope to create a completely. new society without reference to 
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the history that has shaped man. This attitude is the result 
of that technological realism which admits no limits to human 
power, subjects every reality to a method of technique, and 
places unlimited confidence in technological know-how. For 
technological man, the entire world is but a laboratory wherein 
he treats social life like a machine which he dismantles and 
then attempts to reconstruct according to his own pre-conceived 
pattern. It is here that technological man encounters the insur- 
mountable obstacle of history. For social life has been created 
slowly through the contributions of many generations; and it 
is only upon those contributions that new progress can be built. 
The dynamics of reform must always respect the traditions of 
society which safeguard human security without destroying the 
free and personal action of any part of society. 


The third part of the Christmas message is the one that 
most drew the world’s attention to the Pope’s speech. The 
Holy Father begins this part by noting that while liberty, per- 
sonal responsibility, social order, and genuine progress are truly 
human values, they are in their origin religious and divine 
values. This religious foundation, however, is today being 
replaced by economic and political explanations which deny all 
absolute values. 


The Holy Father then turns to consider practical ways 
by which world peace can be achieved. First of all, he says, 
it is necessary that all men of good will unite together against 
their common enemy who seeks to impose on all peoples 
an intolerable form of life. Today’s situation, says the Vicar 
of Christ, is clear to all. There can no longer be any doubts 
about the purposes and methods that lie behind armed tanks, 
when these crash through border frontiers and force a people 
into a life they abhor. No doubt of purposes or methods can 
remain, when possibilities of mediation and negotiation are dis- 
regarded and threats are made to use atomic power for the 
gaining of specific demands, whether or not these demands are 
justified. 
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In the present circumstances it is possible to have the 
case where, after all efforts to avoid it have been useless, war 
for the purpose of effective self-defense and with the hope 
of favorable results cannot be considered as illicit. Hence, if in 
a case of extreme need a government chosen by free elections 
decides on defensive precautions and puts into execution the 
means necessary for this, such an action is not immoral; and a 
Catholic citizen cannot appeal to his own conscience to refuse his 
services or to fail in the duties assigned by law. 


The Pontiff then considers the United Nations, the first 
time that he has spoken of this organization at great length. 
The United Nations, he remarks, intends to secure absolute 
values in the co-existence of peoples. Still, the recent past has 
shown that the false realism df self-interest and power has influ- 
enced not a few of the members of the United Nations, so that 
cases of destroying the peace have been treated quite differ- 
ently. It is reasonable to expect that the authority of the 
United Nations should be felt, at least through its observers, in 
all those places where the essential values of man are in extreme 
danger. It is desirable that nations who refuse the admission 
of observers and thereby show that their concept of national 
sovereignty threatens the very foundations of the United Na- 
tions should not be permitted the exercise of their rights as 
members of that organization. Moreover, the United Nations 
should have the right and the power to prevent every military 
intervention of one nation into another and to assume through 
a sufficient police force the safeguarding of order in a nation 
so threatened. 


The Holy Father adds that he refers to these defects only 
because he wishes to strengthen the authority of the United 
Nations, for it is only through such an organization that the 
promise to reduce armaments and to renounce the production 
and use of certain kinds of weapons can be exchanged between 
nations under a strict obligation of international law. — Like- 
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wise, only the United Nations can demand the observance of 
this obligation by assuming effective control of the armaments 
of all nations through a systematic and permanent program 
of aerial observation. The Holy Father then adds that the 
acceptance of such armament control is the crucial point of 
today; in accepting such control, each nation of the world will 
manifest the sincerity of its will for peace. 


Pain, Anesthesia, and the Christian 


On February 24, 1957 (AAS, pp. 129-47), the Holy 
Father delivered a long allocution in reply to three questions 
concerning anesthesia which had been submitted to him by 
the ninth National Congress of the Italian Society of Anesthesi- 
ology. After an introduction in which the Holy Father gives 
an appreciative statement of the importance of the anesthetist 
in modern surgery and describes the history of anesthesia in 
modern times, the Pontiff takes up the first question asked of 
him: Is there a general moral obligation to refuse anesthetics 
and to accept physical pain in the spirit of faith? Putting aside 
the case where a Christian must endure pain rather than offend 
God, Pius XII points out that there is no obligation to accept 
all suffering and to refuse the use of anesthesia; for man, even 
after the fall, has the right to dominate the forces of nature 
and to use all its resources to avoid or suppress physical pain. 
On the other hand, for the Christian, suffering is not some- 
thing merely negative but is associated with the highest religious 
and moral values; hence, suffering can be willed and sought for 
even when there is no moral obligation to do so. Moreover, 
a Christian is bound to mortify his body and to purify himself 
interiorly; to the extent that this cannot be achieved without 
physical pain, to that extent the Christian must accept such 
pain. Outside of that case, however, it cannot be said that a 
Christian has a strict obligation to accept pain. 


The Vicar of Christ then takes up the question from the 
viewpoint of Christian perfection: Should a Christian accept 
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physical pain in order that he may not put himself in contradic- 
tion to the ideal proposed to him by his faith? While it is 
true, the Holy Father replies, that a Christian experiences the 
desire to accept and even to seek physical pain in order to 
participate the more closely in the Passion of Christ, still it is 
necessary to interpret this tendency in a correct way. When a 
Christian, day after day, from morning till night, fulfills the 
duties of his state in life and of his profession, when he keeps 
the commandments of God and of men, when he prays, loves 
his neighbor, accepts without murmuring what God sends him, 
then his life is surely under the sign of the cross, whether physical 
suffering be present or not, and whether he endures such suf- 
fering or avoids it by licit means. The acceptance of physical 
suffering is only one way, among many, of manifesting what 
is essential: the will to love and serve God in all things. 


His Holiness then considers the reasons which permit the 
avoidance of physical pain. All these reasons, he says, can be 
reduced to a single general principle: pain prevents the attain- 
ment of higher goods and interests. Pain may be better for a 
given person in a given set of circumstances; but, generally 
speaking, the losses which pain provokes force men to defend 
themselves against it. A Christian will use pain as a stimulant 
in his ascent towards God, but the application of this principle 
will always be a personal matter to be decided by the rules of 
Christian prudence and with the help of an experienced director 


of souls. 


In conclusion the Holy Father sums up his answer to the 
first question under three headings: (1) Anesthesiology in its 
fundamental principles is not morally wrong, for it seeks to 
combat forces which from many points of view produce evil 
effects and prevent greater goods. (2) The physician who 
accepts anesthesiology is in contradiction neither with the nat- 
ural moral order nor with the specifically Christian ideal, for he 
is seeking, as God Himself orders in Genesis 1:28, to submit 
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pain to the power of man. (3) The patient who wishes to avoid 
or lessen pain can, without disquiet to his conscience, use the 
means found by this science. Particular circumstances may im- 
pose another line of conduct; but the Christian ideal of renuncia- 
tion does not constitute an obstacle to the use of anesthesia, for 
that ideal can be fulfilled in other ways. 


The second question submitted to the Holy Father was 
this: Is the privation or diminution of consciousness and of the 
use of man’s higher faculties that is induced by narcotics com- 
patible with the spirit of the Gospel? In other words, does 
the example of Christ in abstaining from the wine offered Him 
before the crucifixion mean that a Christian may not accept 
total or partial loss of consciousness? 


The Pope begins by reflecting that a human. being is 
bound to conform his actions to the requirements of the 
moral order; this, however, can be done only by the use of his 
higher faculties. This is the reason why there is a moral obli- 
gation not to deprive oneself of consciousness unless there is 
a true necessity for such deprivation. Hence, one cannot inter- 
fere with or suppress consciousness merely for the sake of 
obtaining pleasant sensations and a certain kind of euphoria. 


In the case of surgery, the Pontiff points out, what the 
surgeon primarily wishes to secure is the suppression of painful 
sensation, not of consciousness. Violent pain can easily provoke 
involuntary and reflex actions which are capable of producing 
undesirable complications and even fatal cardiac difficulties. The 
preservation then of psychic and organic equilibrium constitutes 
for the surgeon and the patient an important objective which only 


narcosis can effect. 


In concluding his reflections on the second question asked 
him, the Holy Father says that from the action of Christ on 
Calvary it follows that a man ought to accept and drink the 
chalice of pain whenever God desires it. But it does not follow 
that God desires this whenever and wherever suffering presents 
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itself to a man. Often the acceptance of suffering is not obliga- 
tory nor a matter of perfection. Regularly enough there exist 
serious motives for easing pain and suffering. In such cases 
one can avoid pain without in any way compromising the 
doctrine of the Gospel. 


The third question proposed to the Vicar of Christ was 
composed of two parts: (1) Is the use of narcotics licit in the 
case of the dying, supposing that such use is medically indi- 
cated? (2) May narcotics be used in cases where the lessening 
of pain will probably be accompanied by a shortening of life? 


In reply the Holy Father asserts that neither reason nor 
revelation teaches that the dying, more than others, have a 
moral obligation to accept pain or to refuse to avoid it. Since, 
however, pain contributes tothe expiation of personal sin and 
to the acquisition of greater merit, the dying have special 
motives for accepting pain, because their time of merit is draw- 
ing to a close. These motives, however, must be understood 
correctly. Growth in the love of God and abandonment to 
His will do not proceed from the sufferings which a person 
accepts, but from the intention of the will supported by grace. 
In the case of many dying persons this intention can be 
strengthened if their suffering is lessened, for pain aggravates 
their physical weakness and hence diminishes their moral 
strength, while the suppression of pain secures organic and 
psychic relaxation, facilitates prayer, and makes possible a 
more generous gift of self. If the dying consent to suffering as 
a means of expiation and a source of merit, then one should 
not force anesthesia on them. Nor is it always opportune to 
suggest to the dying the ascetical considerations of expiation 
and merit mentioned above, and it should always be remembered 
that pain may even be the occasion of new faults. 


With regard to depriving a dying person of consciousness, 
one should recall that Christ died in full consciousness and that 
the Church’s prayers for the dying presuppose that the dying 
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person is conscious. Hence, men should not of their own 
initiative deprive a dying person of consciousness, unless serious 
motives for such action are present. 


A dying person, continues the Pontiff, may not permit or 
demand anesthesia if thereby he puts himself in a state where 
he cannot fulfill grave obligations which are incumbent on him, 
such as the making of a will or of going to confession. If in 
such cases the dying person demands narcosis for which sound 
medical reasons are present, a physician should not administer 
it without first inviting the patient to fulfill his duties. If the 
sick person refuses to do so and continues to demand narcosis, 
the physician may administer it without being guilty of formal 
collaboration in the fault committed by the dying man. 


But if the dying person has performed all his duties and 
has received the last sacraments, if there are medical reasons 
for anesthesia, if the correct doses are given, if the intensity 
and duration of the anesthesia is carefully watched, and if the 
patient consents, then anesthesia is morally permissible. 


As to the licitness of using narcotics which will probably 
shorten life, the Pope warns that in such cases all direct euthan- 
asia, that is, the administration of narcotics to provoke or hasten 
death, is illicit, for such action directly disposes of human life. 
But when narcotics are administered only to avoid intolerable 
pain for the patient, the administration of narcosis is licit if it 
produces two distinct effects: the cessation of pain on the one 
hand and on the other the shortening of life. However, there 
must also be a reasonable proportion between the two effects 
and it should be ascertained if means other than the depriving 
of consciousness could achieve the desired result. 


The Holy Father concludes his allocution by recalling to 
the minds of his listeners the infinitely higher and more beau- 
tiful life to which man is called and which is perceptible even 
here below in those into whom Christ pours His redemptive 
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love, which alone definitively triumphs over both suffering and 


death. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


On February 1, 1957 (AAS, pp. 91-95), the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites issued a decree introducing a number of 
modifications into the rites of Holy Week as set forth in a pre- 
ceding decree of November 16, 1955. 


Several documents of early 1957 dealt with saints or with 
processes of canonization. By an apostolic letter (AAS, pp. 
61-62) the Roman Pontiff designated the sainted martyrs Clau- 
dius, Nicostratus, Symphorianus, Castorius, and Simplicius the 
special patrons of all stone and marble workers. On January 
22, 1957 (AAS, pp. 169-71), the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
approved the two miracles necessary for the beatification of the 
Venerable Servant of God Mere Marie de la Providence, 
foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls (1825-71). The 
same congregation (AAS, pp. 40-42; 82-85; 85-87; 88-90) also 
approved the introduction of the causes of the following servants 
of God: Mary Lichtenegger (1906-23); Stephen of Adoain, 
priest and professed Capuchin (1808-80); Sister Frances of the 
Wounds of Jesus (1860-99); and Joseph Mananet y Vives, 
priest and founder of the Sons of the Holy Family and of the 
Daughters of the Holy Family of Nazareth (1833-1901). 


On January 13, 1957 (AAS, pp. 43-44) the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary attached an indulgence of a thousand days to a prayer 
for Christian families composed by the Holy Father on the feast 
of Christ the King, October 31, 1954. On February 9, 1957 
(AAS, pp. 100-101), an indulgence was attached to the recita- 
tion of the prayer of the Holy Father for religious vocations; 
the text of the prayer and the details of the indulgence were 
given in the May, 1957, issue of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
(p. 165). 

Several shorter addresses of the Holy Father were published 
in AAS during the first three months of 1957. Speaking on 
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December 16, 1956 (AAS, pp. 68-72), to the second Eucha- 
ristic Congress of Bolivia, Pius XII said that the Eucharist is 
the principal means of knowing Jesus Christ, of penetrating 
oneself with the greatness of His mission, and of feeling the 
impulse to continue that mission through the priesthood. In 
a written message to the third general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Youth the Pope urged the group 
to grow in love and respect for the Church and to deepen 
their spiritual lives as the necessary condition for any fruitful 
apostolate. When he spoke to the council of the International 
Federation of Catholic Men, the Vicar of Christ pointed out 
to them that the visible unity of Christians intensely living their 
faith is in itself a massive apostolate and a vast testimony that 
obliges all men of good will to salutary reflection. 


The Holy Father took the occasion of the Italian Mother’s 
Day (AAS, pp. 72-76) to speak on the duty of all adults to 
secure for all children the possibility of a full physical and moral 
development. The Association of Catholic Teachers of Bavaria 
was told by the Pope (AAS, pp. 63-65) that it is against one 
of the fundamental human rights to force parents to confide 
their children to a school whose teachers are indifferent or even 
hostile to the religious convictions of the home. In an address 
to a group of teachers and students from the newly formed 
Catholic University in Mexico, the Holy Father remarked that 
their institution was to be a true Catholic University, dedicated 
to the training of well-educated and outstanding sons of the 
Church who can constitute the leaders of their country. 


Five documents issuing from the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities (AAS, pp. 95-96; 97; 97-98; 172- 
73; 173-74) give continued evidence of the growth of intel- 
lectual activity in the Church. The documents provided for 
the canonical establishment of the following: a higher institute 
of pedagogy in the faculty of philosophy of the Pontifical 
Salesian Athenaeum; a philosophical institute in the faculty of 
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theology of Angers; a faculty of philosophy in the Pontifical 
University of Salamanca; a second Catholic University in Brazil; 
and a faculty of medicine in the Catholic University of Peru. 


A set of questions was published (AAS, pp. 150-63) for 
the use of military vicars in making their triennial reports to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Consistory. A decree and a set 
of norms were issued (AAS, pp. 163-69) for the establish- 
ing of ecclesiastical tribunals in the Philippine Islands to deal 
with matrimonial cases of nullity. On January 21, 1957 (AAS, 
p. 77), the Holy Office answered in the affirmative the ques- 
tion whether affinity, contracted before baptism, is an impedi- 
ment for marriages entered upon after the baptism of only 


one of the parties. 


The Holy Office (AAS, p. 34) also warned ordinaries 
and clergy that the Institute of the Apostles of the Infinite 
Love and the institute Magnificat are not recognized by the 
Church and are forbidden to the faithful. Norms for the abso- 
lution of secular and regular priests in Hungary whose nom- 
inations to ecclesiastical offices and benefices were not in accord- 
ance with canon law were published by the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council (AAS, pp. 38-39). Finally, the Holy Office by 
a decree of January 30, 1957 (AAS, pp. 77-78), placed on 
the Index of Forbidden Books the two following works of 
Miguel de Unamuno: Del sentimiento tragico de la vida 
and La agonia del Cristianismo, at the same time warning 
the faithful that other books of the same author contain a 
a number of matters contrary to faith and morals. (Both of 
the books mentioned above have been translated into English 
under the following titles: The Tragic Sense of Life [New 
York: Dover, 1954]; and The Agony of Christianity [New 
York: Brewer, 1928 }). 


With this the survey of AAS for January through March 
of 1957 is concluded; succeeding articles will continue the 
survey with later issues of AAS. 
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Allocution Concerning 
Tertianship 
Pope Pius XIl 


Introductory Note 


According to the the plan of St. Ignatius Loyola for the training 
of his sons for the priesthood, there is a short introductory stage 
called the first probation in which the candidate becomes acquainted 
with the religious life and superiors with him. Following this intro- 
duction is the regular novitiate which, together with the first proba- 
tion, is to last at least two full years and which is also called 
the second probation. Next come the long years of study and work 
in the juniorate, philosophy, regency or teaching, and theology. St. 
Ignatius realized that such a course could and often would cool the 
fervor of the novitiate and dim the spiritual vision of his sons. 
Consequently, he prescribed at the end of the whole course of forma- 
tion another period of spiritual discipline which was to last a ten- 
month year and is called the third probation or, more commonly, 
the tertianship. During this year the fervor of the earlier years 
is rekindled and the appreciation of and attachment to the Society 
of Jesus deepened by an intense study of the constitutions. 


- In rather recent years a number of other religious communi- 
ties have introduced a tertianship period of varying lengths of 
time. Some other communities are considering whether to require 
a tertianship of their members. Fr. Larraona of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for Religious has said that “Rome views with favor the 
so-called ‘third year of probation’” because it “has incalculable 
advantages” but it “is not in any way imposed by the Sacred Con- 
gregation” (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, November, 1954, 302). 


In an allocution to the Jesuit instructors (masters) of tertians, 
March 25, 1956 (AAS) 48(1956) 269-72), Pope Pius XII dwells on the 
purpose and program of a tertianship and the importance and in- 
fluence of the instructor on his tertians. Moreover, he urges the 
preservation of the tertianship against those who propose arguments 
against it which reflect a spirit which on at least two other occasions 
he has labelled the “heresy of action” (cf. apostolic letter on the 
centenary of the Apostleship of Prayer, June 16, 1944—English ver- 
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sion in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 79(Dec.,1944) 13; exhorta- 
tion on the priesthood, Menti Nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950, paragraph 60). 
Because it was thought that the Holy Father’s allocution on the ter- 
tianship would be of interest to those already requiring a tertianship 
as well as to those considering whether to have one, the following 
translation is given——James I. O’Connor, S.J. 


The Allocution 


Beloved sons now present before Us, members of the curia 
of the Society of Jesus, and you, especially, instructors of the 
third probation, summoned to Rome by the very wise zeal of 
your Father General, who is very dear to Us, We know that 
your request is so reasonable and restrained that it would suffice 
for you to receive from Us the apostolic blessing in a public 
audience. And yet, although pressed at the present time with 
so great a host of occupations and cares, We still wish to go 
aside for a little while with you so that opening Our paternal 
heart, We may give testimony of Our singular good will to your 
whole illustrious order and especially to you, instructors, to 
whom has been committed an office requiring great understand- 


ing and prudence. 


You certainly are a most select section of the Society of 
Jesus, especially since you have been chosen and numbered 
anfong those of your members having special authority: “those 
who possess authority” (cf. Epit. Inst., S.J., p. V, cap. II, n. 
340). For you discharge an office of the greatest importance 
since it pertains to that class of matters which your institute lists 
as “‘substantials of the second order” (Ibid., Proem., tit. V, n. 
22). That it should be so is very easy to understand. For this 
is the highest and final touch to the work and labor extended 
over a long period of time in forming souls in the ways of 
religion and piety. If We may so speak, this is another way 
whereby the spear is returned to the forge before it is used in 
apostolic warfare. It is during this interval that the young 
person is exercised in the “school of affection” to develop thor- 
oughly the special gifts of his soul. Finally, then, he is urged 
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on to very arduous undertakings, namely, to “a greater abne- 
gation of himself and, as far as possible, to continual mortifica- 
tion in all things” (Exam., cap. IV, n. [103], p. 59), so that 
“when they have advanced in these, they may the better help 
on other souls to perfection to the glory of God and our Lord” 
(Const. cum Declar., p. V, cap. I, n. I). 


I. This was your founder’s ingenious and sagacious pur- 
pose which has been continuously reduced to practice with great 
progress in the religious life and which was later more and more 
accepted and imitated by other institutes as well. Nevertheless, 
because four centuries have elapsed since this plan dawned upon 
his mind and was brought into effect, it can happen that to 
some people of our time it appears less fitting for various rea- 
sons, e.g., because people of today are prone to act more 
promptly and hastily or because the needs of the apostolate are 
more demanding than in times past. Ours is the completely 
opposite opinion, for the great need of our time is an interior 
religious life distinguished by constancy, soundness, and strength, 
most especially because the service and good of souls demand 
better-trained apostles. As a result, the period of tertianship 
should be considered really sacred, divinely inspired, and fully 
and justly worthy of every effort to preserve it. For this reason 
We exhort you to see to it that, when the course of studies has 
been completed, each and every one without any exception be 
given this whole year devoted to intense meditation in houses 
set aside for this purpose, in which, as far as possible, the tests 
and probations of the novitiate be again undergone and the 
prescriptions and rules observed to the letter. 


II. Nevertheless, in the whole ascetical training of the ter- 
tianship We desire that you direct singular care to the matter 
of special importance, namely, that you devote mind and effort 
to obtaining a thorough knowledge of your institute and to im- 
bibing the spirit with which it is imbued (Epit., p. V, c. III, n. 
435). Moreover, the very resplendent character of this form 
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of religious life is manifest in the golden book of the Spiritual 
Exercises which time and again We have highly praised. See to 
it that your tertians more and more understand, search into, 
relish, esteem, and love everything contained in those pages: 
the notes, additional directions, meditations, contemplations, rules. 
In each matter let them carefully discern what is the underlying 
reason, its aim, and why it is found in this or that place. 


Exercise vigilant care that, when the tertianship is com- 
pleted, they are thoroughly convinced that the Ignatian way and 
plan must be fully preserved and that nothing which clearly per- 
tains to its nature is ever to be removed from it. This observ- 
ance and reverence will have this special effect, that such prudent 
safeguards will continue their effectiveness in accomplishing won- 
ders as they have done in the past, provided, of course, there is 
no let-up by an inconstant will or a breakdown of moral fibre. 


III. Finally, dearly beloved instructors, spare no labor, spare 
no effort, strive earnestly and pour out prayers to God that what 
is especially sought in this important period may have a most 
favorable outcome. For young religious, after they have been 
set free from so many years of study, easily fall into the danger 
of neglecting spiritual matters or of holding them in little esteem 
because the fires enkindled earlier die down. But if they betake 
themselves again into the solitude of this retreat and give them- 
selves over to voluntary bodily chastisement, they not only will 
regain their early moral strength but will also acquire new 
strength, increased and steadfast, which will serve them profitably 
even in the subsequent years of their life. Great will be their incen- 
tive to the study of devout prayer, to the austerity of life and the 
restraint of the senses which, with eyes full of wonderment, they 
behold in you. Your words, at once a source of light and of 
fire, will illumine their minds and impart to their souls the sparks 
of divine flame. For their journey along safe paths you will be 
guides, clearly and conspicuously prudent, safe and trustworthy, 
keeping them by warning and exhortation from running after 
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doctrines which pertain to Catholic dogma, morality, asceticism, } 
and sociology but which by their alluring novel ideas show a 
certain false and insidious nature. 

By means of your characteristic active charity and your lov- 
able zeal you will discover how to ward off tedium, if it should 
arise, from your fellow-members, returned from a freer form of 
life, and how to curb what may be immoderate apostolic ardor 
in those who now experience in caring for the salvation of souls 
the sweet consolations of heavenly grace. 

It seemed to Us fitting to address to you in this audience 
these: words, few and hasty because of the limitations of time. 
From all parts of the world you have assembled here and soon, 
when your meetings have come to an end, you will return, each 
to his own province. Take with you the special apostolic bless- 
ing We lovingly impart to you in the present auspicious year in 
which with public joy you observe the solemn celebration of the 
glorious passing of your lawgiver and father. And let this be 
the outstanding fruit of this celebration that the spirit by which 
you are called by God to lay hold on the religious life may more 
and more breathe upon you in greater intensity and ardor. How- 
ever, these desirable and magnificent gains will derive their most 
providential increase from you especially, instructors, and your 
activity. Finally, may God, the bestower of gifts, bless all of you 
and each of your tertians. May He bless and bestow plenteous 
heavenly solace on your most praiseworthy Father General; on 
the members associated with him in the curia as well as on the 
whole Society of Jesus to which We are bound by ever sweeter 
and closer bonds of paternal charity and high esteem. 
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[Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. } 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED SER- 
MONS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. Edited by the Birmingham 
Oratory. Pp. 128. Sheed and Ward, New York 3, New York. 
1956. $2.50. 


Faith and Prejudice is a short book containing some hitherto 
unpublished sermons of Cardinal Newman. It is only the third volume 
to be published of the sermons Newman preached as a Catholic, 
and it follows the first two after a gap of seventy years. 


The first seven sermons of the book were preached in the year 
1848, three years after Newman joined the Catholic Church. Their 
style has much of the beautifpl simplicity noted in Newman’s youth. 


The Sunday gospel is the subject matter of these sermons. They 
are addressed to the congregations of an ordinary city parish. New- 
man is especially adept at taking a single thought and dwelling on it 
with warmth and unction. In the first sermon, for example, his 
thought could be crystallized into the sentence: The omnipotence of 
God is the reason for our faith and hope. Yet Newman takes 
this somewhat cold statement of fact, so clothes it in familiar examples 
from the life of Christ, that it becomes no longer a mere theological 
thesis but rather a living person asking, “Why, then, are you fearful?” 


For a man of such tremendous learning Newman shows a remark- 
able ability to understand the circumstances of everyday life in which 
his hearers had to live out their Catholicism. His application of 
theory is both concrete and practical. Thus, in a sermon preached on 
the first Sunday of Lent, 1848, he points out the need for the modern 
age to find its penance in a mortification of the reason and the will. 
His application of this idea to curiosity is perhaps even more perti- 
nent to our own day, one hundred years and more after Newman 
spoke these words: 


“What a deal of time is lost, to say nothing else, in this day 
by curiosity, about things which in no ways concern us. I am not 
speaking against interest in the news of the day altogether, for the 
course of the world must ever be interesting to a Christian from its 
bearing upon the fortunes of the Church, but I speak of vain curios- 
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ity, love of scandal, love of idle tales, curious prying into the private 
history of people, curiosity about trials and offences, and personal 
matters, nay often what is much worse than this, curiosity into sin. 
What strange diseased curiosity is sometimes felt about the history 
of murders and the malefactors themselves! Worse still, it is shock- 
ing to say, but there is so much evil curiosity to know about deeds 
of darkness, of which the Apostle says that it is shameful to speak. 
. .. Hence this is the way in which we are called upon, with this Lent 
we now begin, to mortify ourselves. Let us mortify our curiosity” 
(p. 71). 

Perhaps the most interesting sermon is that preached in 1873 
at the opening of a diocesan seminary. The growth of unbelief is the 
subject, and it must have had a powerful impact on Newman. With 
a keen eye for what the future would bring, he shows the difficulties 
which the weakening of Protestantism entails for the Catholic Church. 
It weakens or removes a common ally in the battle against those God- 
less men who would destroy Christianity. The preacher also recog- 
nizes what problems would arise from the growing strength of the 
Catholic Church in a Protestant country, problems of suspicion, fear, 
and prejudice. He exhorts the seminarians to the practice of the 
presence of God as a powerful means of overcoming an age of un- 
belief. To this they must add a sound, accurate, complete knowledge 
of Catholic theology; with these weapons the future priests will be 
strong for the combat. 


As a whole, these sermons reflect Newman’s confidence in prayer 
and faith and obedience more than do his university sermons which 
are pitched on a higher intellectual plane. 


The present volume is a welcome addition to Newman’s published 
works. It is a book whose true worth will only be fully appreciated 
after repeated thoughtful reading. —J. Donatp Hayes, S.J. 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
Leeming, S.J. Pp. 690. The Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land. 1956. $6.75. 


Father Leeming’s book, a treatise on the sacraments in general, 
is written for everyone—whether expert theologian, teacher of religion, 
or competent layman—who is interested in theology for its own sake. 
The author, a veteran professor of dogmatic theology at Heythrop 
College, England, has made every effort to be scientific without being 
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too technical for the non-theologian. He has spared no pains to 
facilitate the work of the reader. A detailed table of contents is 
presented at the outset; the volume is equipped with an impressive 
index in which each entry carries a symbol to signify the type of 
reference made; there is a thirty-page bibliography of general titles 
and of titles pertinent to each of the six general sections of the book. 
These general sections are entitled: The Sacraments and Grace; The 
Sacraments and the Character; Sacramental Causality; The Institution 
of the Sacraments; The Sacramental Economy. The sections are 
further divided into chapters, and the substance of most chapters 
is presented in a concise “Principle” which summarizes the doctrine 
defended. These principles are stated and defended as regards the 
sacraments in general. 


Above all, Father Leeming’s treatment is distinguished by its 
clarity; that is, matters of faith upon which there can be no possibility 
of debate are clearly stated and clearly differentiated from matters in 
which free discussion is allowed, and the viewpoints which Father 
Leeming defends as more probable are presented with notification of 
the precise value of the opinion proposed. 


Father Leeming’s method is traditional, yet modern. He at- 
tempts to combine the scholastic method (sketching the whole history 
of the question and the various opinions proposed, presenting the 
declarations of the Church, stating a thesis and advancing reasons 
for it, and answering objections) with a modern, critico-historical ap- 


proach. 


The treatment is therefore complete; that is, the author attempts 
to treat all pertinent questions, and to present all pertinent evidence 
—from scriptural and patristic sources, from the councils of the 
Church, and from the writings of orthodox and heterodox scholars, 
ancient and modern—in full translation, critically presented and care- 


fully annotated. 


The exhaustive historical analyses do not leave the impression 
that the book is merely reportorial. Though the research is encyclo- 
pedic and scholarly, the author’s original handling of the material 
is equally appealing. Father Leeming is of the opinion that the key 
to the meaning of the sacraments is found in their connection with 
the Mystical Body of Christ; and in the section dealing with sacra- 
mental causality, he develops the notion that “the effect of the 
sacraments . . . is to make those, who through them communicate 
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with Christ, special cells in the organism of His body.” In developing 
this statement, he suggests a reformulation of the definition of a sacra- 
ment: “an effective sign of a particular form of union with the 
Mystical Body, the Church, instituted by Jesus Christ, which gives 
grace to those who receive it rightly.” 


This viewpoint is also the key to the unity of the book itself, 
for it is applied to each of the sacraments, it is developed in the 
areas in which theological discussion is permitted, and it pervades 
the interpretation of the official sacramental doctrines of the Church. 

—James J. Dacenats, S.J. 


THE MASS IN TRANSITION. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Pp. 387. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 1956. 
$6.00. 


The value of this book is that it is not limited to a presentation 
of the author’s personal views on liturgical reform. Because of its 
liberal use of official and semi-official documents bearing on liturgical 
modifications, Father Ellard’s present contribution is dispassionate and 
to a high degree objective. As a result, one reads with a sense of 
security that more rhetorical but less solid works on the subject fail 
to convey. 


This is not to say that Father Ellard frowns on liturgical reform 
or that he is indifferent to it. His stated purpose in taking what 
must have been considerable pains to assemble selections from the 
two hundred or so documents upon which his observations are based 
is to advance “toward maturity and toward clarity” current ideas on 
the modification of the Mass. 


The theme that runs through most of the book is taken from 
the Mediator Dei of Pope Pius XII: that the worship of the Eucharist 
should be the fountain-head of genuine Christian devotion. The 
various chapters are concerned with the aspects of liturgical modifica- 
tion that tend to promote this goal. With a short history of de- 
velopment in the Mass from apostolic times as a background, the 
succeeding chapters discuss the efforts made, the results achieved, and 
the difficulties encountered by the Holy See and by lesser interested 
groups in promoting lay participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. A 
chapter each is devoted to the reform of the Breviary and to the 
recent tendency of many non-Catholic sects to approach closer to the 
Catholic form of worship. 
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While the extensive use of documents does not always make for 
easy reading, their very bulk and wide range produce an effect that 
more than justifies the reader’s efforts. Through them one experi- 
ences the tremendous energy which in the past fifty years has set the 
liturgical reform in motion; and he is assured that this energy and 
determination, especially as found in the Holy See and the hierarchy, 
will succeed in fully restoring the Mass to the people in spite of all 
the difficulties involved. For the reader with a more professional 
interest in the liturgy Father Ellard’s book gathers into one place a 
rich collection of up-to-date source material. —Paut F. Conen, S.J. 


THE SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER. By Riccardo Lombardi, 
S.J. Translated by Dorothy M. White. Pp. 376. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1956. $5.00. 


Father Lombardi’s crusading zeal for “a better world” in accord- 
ance with the social teachings of the papal encyclicals has occasioned 
much favorable comment in the Catholic press as well as in non- 
Catholic news journals like Time magazine. His work as professor 
of theology deserves equally favorable comment, and the proof of 
this is this volume. The book is written for all who are Catholic 
enough to realize that being Catholic means being apostolic and who 
are educated enough to follow a skillful teacher through 362 pages 
of reasoning that is pleasingly adorned with quotations from Scrip- 
ture, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and papal encyclicals. Specifically, 
this important volume is for high school or higher units of the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade, missionary congregations of religious, 
and for all Catholics who work or pray especially for our non-Catholic 
contemporaries, the seventeen million Jews, three hundred and twenty 
million heretics and schismatics, eleven hundred million heathen or 


unbelievers in the Judaeo-Christian revelation. 


Father Lombardi studies honestly and feelingly and with great 
charity the chances for salvation for this vast multitude as well for 
the about fifty billion (Chicago Tribune, Nov. 25, 1955) human 
beings who have so far been inhabitants of this earth. On the one 
hand, by far the majority of this enormous number are not counted in 
the “little flock” of Christ. On the other hand are the clear words 
of Holy Scripture, “God our Savior . . . wishes all men to be saved” 
(I Tim. 2:3, 4). “But my just one lives by faith” (Heb. 10:38). 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God. For he who comes 
to God must believe that God exists and is rewarder to those who 
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seek him” (Heb. 11:6). Father Lombardi’s study of the problem 
presented to us by these words and by the all but infinite multitude of 
unbelievers is consoling to our hope, convincing to our reason, arousing 
to our zeal. 


The volume would have profitted by a study of Hinduism in at 
least as much detail as the author gives to the three other very 
widespread but very much less intellectually organized non-Christian 
religions which he studies specifically, Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam. 
Hinduism’s pre-Homeric Vedas and pre-Socratic Upanishads are re- 
markable (and vastly voluminous) records of the anima humana 
naturaliter Christiana in its quest for God. The prayer of the Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad (1, 3, 28), “From untruth lead me to truth, 
from darkness lead me to light, from death lead me to immortality!” 
is perhaps the greatest prayer outside the sacred world of the Judaeo- 
Christian revelation, yet so “naturally Christian” is the prayer that 
it might well have been written by Cardinal Newman in his Anglican 
days as a note to his Anglican hymn “Lead, Kindly Light!” If 
Father Lombardi issues a new edition of his volume, the writings 
which Belgian Jesuit scholar missionaries Johanns and Dandoy have 
published on Hinduism can help him show his readers still more 
reason for hope and for zeal than even this admirable edition does. 


—Paut Dent, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 


Wisconsin. 


Mother of Fair Love. By Augustine Schroeder. Translated by 
Veronica Kirtland. The medium that the author of this latest life 
of the Blessed Virgin has chosen is the psychological novel. It is 
a happy choice for it enables her to paint a very vivid picture of 
our Lady. The book is carefully written and uses to the full all 
that scholarship in various fields has to offer one who would paint 
a true-to-life portrait of God’s most favored creature. Pp. 195. $3.50. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By Daniel J. Sullivan. To 
master the fundamentals of any subject is usually quite difficult. 
This is especially true of philosophy and particularly so for those who 
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have no scientific background. This book was written with such in- 
dividuals in mind. You will find in it a history of philosophy and 
a clear exposition of the problems that philosophy labors to solve. 
The book was the March selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 
Pp. 288. $3.75. 


The Catholic Priest in the Modern World, by James A. Magner, 
is a very careful analysis of the many problems which the priest, and 
particularly the pastor of a parish, must solve. Pastors, curates, and 
seminarians who read the book will find the time spent on it well 
spent. There is an adequate index. Pp. 286. $4.75. 

Holy Week Manual for Servers. By Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, 
S.S. A copy of this book in the hands of each server should do 
much to add to the dignity and smooth performance of the compli- 
cated Holy Week services. Pp. 60. $0.50. 


Fundamental Marriage Coynseling. A Catholic Viewpoint. By 
John R. Cavanagh, M.D. This is a very complete book on all aspects 
of marriage counseling and the many problems the counselor has to 
solve. There are 531 pages of text, a bibliography of 31 pages, an 
8 page glossary, and a 25 page index. $8.00. 


FIDES PUBLISHERS, 744 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, Illinois. 


In Father of the Family, by Eugene S. Geissler, we have a con- 
tribution to sociology. The author, himself the father of ten, writes 
about the family from the father’s point of view interestingly and 
seriously. The book is recommended reading for fathers and mothers 
of families both actual and prospective. Pp. 157. $2.95. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 58, New York. 


Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of Sisters. 
Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. This is the second volume which 
has grown out of the six regional meetings of the Sister Formation 
Conference, 1955-56. The first volume bore the title The Mind of 
the Church in the Formation of Sisters and was reviewed in these 
pages in September, 1956 (pp. 273-74). Part I of the present volume 
deals with the viewpoint of keynote speakers and priest panelists on 
the spiritual and intellectual elements in the formation of ‘sisters; 
Part II considers the viewpoint of religious sisters themselves; Part 
III summarizes replies and comments to questionnaires, while Part IV 
deals with communications and commentaries. The reader is im- 
pressed by the energy and zeal with which the sisters themselves have 
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attacked their problems. Such zeal and energy cannot but lead to 
a happy solution. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Pope Pius XII and Theological Studies. Edited by A. Yzermans. 


In addition to the encyclical letter [/umani Generis, there are five 


addresses of the reigning Holy Father and an introductory essay on 
“Pius XII and Theological Novelty” by the editor. Pp. 100. $0.50. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminister, Maryland. 


Methods of Mental Prayer. By Cardinal Lercaro. Translated 
by T. F. Lindsay. As the title indicates, this book is concerned 
exclusively with methods of mental prayer. It presents all of the 
better-known methods and does so objectively. The important thing 
in mental prayer is, of course, prayer; the method is secondary, yet 
still important. For if a method does not help you to pray, that 
method is not for you. You should choose another. With the aid 
of this book the choice of a different method becomes easy since 
so many are listed and described in detail. The book, however, is not 
recommended for indiscriminate reading by novices, who might easily 
become confused and overwhelmed by the wealth of material offered. 
It should prove very helpful to the mature religious and to priests. 
Pp. 308. $5.75. 


The Gospel to Every Creature. By Bishop Leon-Joseph Suenens. 
Translated by Louise Gavan Duffy. Catholics admire the missionary 
spirit which sends individuals to the ends of the earth to save souls. 
Many of them, however, do not realize that they too must be mis- 
sionaries even though they cannot travel to fields afar; that they too 
must labor to bring others to their true home in the Catholic Church. 
You will find a complete discussion of the missionary vocation as it 
applies to every individual in the pages of this book. Pp. 163. $3.00. 


The Angels and Their Mission According to the Fathers of the 
Church. By Jean Danielou, S.J. Translated by David Heimann. 
Devotion to the angels is traditional for Catholics, and for the ma- 
jority a reality, at least so we hope. It would help if Catholics were 
reminded more frequently of the role angels play in their lives. They 
are not so reminded by the books in English that they read. I know 
of only one, and that one was published more than thirty years ago. 
So the present volume is surely timely and will help to fill a great 
need. Pp. 118. $2.75. 
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Christ, Our Lady and the Church. A Study in Eirenic Theology. 
By Yves M-J. Congar, O.P. Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. 
Eirenic theology may be described as that branch of theology which 
endeavors to bring back to the unity of one faith our Protestant 
neighbors. It does so by finding the common ground we share with 
them, analysing the divergences, and pointing out errors and mis- 
placed emphasis wherever it may exist. Since the greatest divergence 
between our Protestant brethren and the Church concerns precisely 
the Catholic doctrine on the nature of the Church and the place of 
our Lady in it, this book deals with these topics. Pp. 103. $2.75. 


Problems in Theology. Vol. I. The Sacraments. By John 
McCarthy, D.D., D.C.L. This book is a compilation of material 
that appeared in the section “Notes and Queries” of The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record during the past fifteen years. The author and 
publishers promise a second volume to deal with principles and 
precepts. There is no index. Pp. 433. $6.75. 


Problems in Canon Law. By William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. In 
this volume Father Conway, who has long answered the canonical 
difficulties of the readers of The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, has col- 
lected and classified a great many of the practical problems he has 
received. The publishers announce that this is the first volume of a 
new series on practical problems in theology and canon law. There 
is an eight page index. Pp. 345. $5.50. 





REVIEW OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


The appearance of a new Catholic periodical is always noteworthy, 
especially of one devoted to music. The Caecilia appearing in Feb- 
ruary, 1957, is marked “Volume 85, Number 1”; but it is the first issue 
of the venerable magazine under the new management of the Society 
of St. Caecilia, recently revitalized through the efforts of Reverend 
Francis Schmitt. Father Schmitt has achieved a noteworthy place in 
the ranks of American Catholic church musicians through his inspiring 
work with the Boystown choir, with his annual choirmasters’ workshop, 
and now, with the restoration of the Caecilian Society. 


The “new” Caecilia appears as a quarterly review devoted to the 
liturgical music apostolate. Besides editor Schmitt and “editor emeri- 
tus” Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., the contributing editors include: 
Theodore Marier, Reverend Richard Schuler, James Welch, Reverend 
Francis Brunner, C.Ss.R., Paul Koch, and Reverend Francis Guentner, 
S.J. Under such management the journal gives promise of outspoken 
but scholarly criticism as well as appreciation of current efforts in 
liturgical music. The address is: Box 1012, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 
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Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor 
of canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


Lib iQ aie 
What bows does the priest make at Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament? 


The priest makes a moderate bow of the body before rising to put 
in incense (S. R. C., 4179, 6) and at Veneremur cernui and a pro- 
found bow of the head immediately before and after incensing (S. R. 
C., 3086, 3) and at Oremus. A moderate bow of the body is a bow of 
the head accompanied by a slight inclination of the shoulders (S. R. 
C., 4179, 1). A profound bow of the body is never made while kneel- 
ing. Cf. J. O’Connell, Benedictionale, 4-5; The Celebration of Mass, 
298; De Amicis, Caeremoniale Parochorum, 79-80. 


tf can 
Has a religious who has been excluded from renovation of tem- 


porary vows or from making perpetual profession the right of sus- 
pensive recourse to the Holy See against the exclusion? 


No. The contrary impression arises from a confusion of exclu- 
sion with dismissal. The two are not the same. A dismissal in canon 
law is verified only by an expulsion during the time of the vows; 
an exclusion is an expulsion at the expiration of the vows. It is also 
merely the refusal of admission to a further profession. Therefore, 
the canonical prescriptions on dismissal do not apply to an exclusion. 
The right of suspensive recourse is possessed by all religious of tem- 
porary vows who have been dismissed (c. 647, § 2, 4°) and a fortiori 
by professed of perpetual vows in diocesan congregations of men or 
women, whose dismissal is effected by the local ordinary (cc. 650, § 
2, 1°; 652, § 1). This right of suspensive recourse lasts for only ten 
days from the date on which the subject was informed of the decree 
of dismissal. Recourse may be made after this period but it does 
not suspend the effect of the dismissal. 


The code says nothing about a recourse against an exclusion from 
a further profession. From the general principles of law, the subject 
may institute a recourse to a higher superior or to the Sacred Con- 
gtegation of Religious. A recourse to the latter has very little hope 
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of success except in the case of an evidently illegal exclusion (Bastien, 
Directoire Canonique, n. 607, 3; Jombart, Revue des Communauteés 
Religieuses, 5-1929-164). The Holy See recognizes that the compe- 
tent higher superior is the judge of the sufficiency of the motives of 
exclusion, and motives that may not seem sufficient in themselves 
are often such when viewed as a whole and united with observation 
of the subject. A recourse does not suspend the effect of the exclu- 
sion. The subject should leave the institute and put off the religious 
habit. He may be permitted to remain in a house of the institute 
and to wear the habit until the recourse is definitively settled. 


iat tz 
What are the seasonal prefaces now? 


The preface is that proper to the Mass; if none, that of the 
season; if this also is lacking, the common preface. The seasons that 
have prefaces are Christmastide (to January 5); Epiphanytide (to 
January 13); Lent; Passiontide; Paschaltide and Ascensiontide (to the 
vigil of Pentecost exclusively). 


plate 

Do the ordinary confessors in a clerical exempt institute have the 
faculty from canon law of absolving from all sins reserved ratione sui 
by the institute and from all latae sententiae censures enacted and re- 
served by the institute? 

Yes. Canon 518, § 1, reads: “In every house of a clerical institute 
several legitimately approved confessors shall be appointed in pro- 
portion to the number of the religious, with the faculty, if it is an 
exempt institute, of absolving also from cases reserved in the insti- 
tute.” It is certain that the last phrase commands superiors in a 
clerical exempt institute to give habitually the faculty of absolving 
from all the cases (sins and censures) reserved in the institute at 
least to one or some of the ordinary confessors. This same phrase 
can be interpreted in the sense: “who have the faculty of absolving 
also from cases reserved in the institute.” It is therefore probable 
from this canon and certain from c. 209, which supplies jurisdiction 
in a positive and probable doubt of law or fact, that all ordinary 
confessors in clerical exempt institutes have the faculty from the code 
itself of absolving from all sins and censures reserved in the institute. 
Since this faculty is given by the code, superiors of the institute may 
neither take it away nor limit it. This is the opinion of Larraona, 
Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 10-1929-259; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 
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50; Schaefer, De Religiosis, n. 612; Pejska, Tus Canonicum Religiosorum, 
297; Oesterle, Praelectiones Iuris Canonici, I, 267. 


oo 

I am a priest stationed in diocese A. Three or four times a year 

I stop over in diocese B, where I have been appointed special ordinary 

confessor for one nun. This is the only jurisdiction for confession 

that I possess in diocese B. Almost invariably other nuns wish to 

go to confession to me when I am at the monastery for the confession 

of this one nun. My question therefore is: does the possession of 

jurisdiction for the confession of only one woman, religious or sec- 
ular, make a priest an occasional confessor of religious women? 


Yes. By the prescription of c. 522, a priest may not validly be 
the occasional confessor of religious women unless at the time of the 
occasional confession he possesses jurisdiction for the confession of 
secular or other religious women. The point of this question is the 
meaning of the word women in the canon. Several authors hold that 
the confessor must have jurisdiction for at least two other women, 
secular or religious. Their argument is that women is in the plural 
and the plural demands at least two. However, c. 522 states merely 
that the confessor must possess jurisdiction “for women.” The plural 
number in such a statement does not necessarily express plurality. The 
meaning, at least probable in itself and thus certain by c. 209, is that 
jurisdiction for women (the female sex) is required as opposed to 
jurisdiction for men (the male sex), without expressing or demanding 
anything as to the condition or number of the women. It is there- 
fore necessary and sufficient that a confessor at the time he acts as 
occasional possess jurisdiction, either from law or from the ordinary 
of the place where he hears the occasional confession, for the con- 
fession of at least one other secular or religious woman. Larraona, 
Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 11-1930-160; Jone, Commentarium in 
Codicem Turis Canonici, I, 437. 


In the preceding circumstances may I hear the confessions of a 
secular woman who works in the kitchen of the monastery and of the 
man of all work of the monastery? 


No. The code in c. 522 gives jurisdiction for the confessions of 
professed religious women and novices only. 
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In a transfer from one monastery to another of the same order, 
neither another noviceship nor another profession is made (c. 633, 
$ 3). This means that the religious man or woman, and I have in 
mind especially the latter, is definitively accepted by the second mon- 
astery on the day of the transfer (c. 635). Isn’t this a hardship for 
the second monastery, since it is quite likely in such cases that the 
religious will turn out to be not too acceptable to the second mon- 
astery? 


The difficulty proposed by the questioner is not imaginary. Some 
orders establish an initial probationary period for this case, and such 
a particular law is to be observed. If the constitutions contain no 
provision of this nature, as is almost universally true, it would be far 
more prudent to insist that in the petition for authorization of the 
transfer the Holy See be also requested to grant an initial probationary 
period, e. g., of one or even two years, before the religious is defini- 
tively accepted and incorporated into the second monastery. If the 
religious is rejected by the second monastery during or at the end 
of this probationary period, he would be obliged to return to the 
first monastery, which would also be obliged to take him back. The 
same principles would be true if the religious wishes of his own accord 
to return to the first monastery. Cf. Konrad, The Transfer of Religi- 
ous to Another Community, 142-47; Bastien, Directoire Canonique 
n. 611; Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 429. 


We may add to this answer that canon law does not favor a 
transfer from one institute or monastery to another. This is clear 
from the fact that a transfer demands the authorization of the Holy 
See. We must also presume that the religious has a vocation for his 
present institute and that it is God’s will for him to remain where he 
and especially she is. A very solid and permanent reason should be 
required to overthrow this presumption. Therefore, a priest should 
not quickly advise nor concur readily with a desire for a transfer. 
It would also be very prudent for him to consult with the present 
superiors of the religious before making his decision. Some sisters 
cannot hear the word contemplatives without desiring to be con- 
templatives. It is not easy for the harassed priest to refute such an 
irrational desire with rational arguments. It is also evidently true 
that a religious whose present life is not distinguished by prayer, 
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mortfication, and penance shows no sign of a vocation to a con- 
templative institute. It is equally true that a transfer is most rarely 
a solution for personality difficulties. More than one classical proverb 
warns us that we carry our personality with us everywhere. Age is 
also a most important factor in such a decision. It is rarely advisable 
or possible to begin a new life in old age or in the middle years. 
The grooves of the same and the secure have cut deeply into age; 
and it finds great difficulty when faced with the different, the new, 
and the untried. A desire for greater prayer and penance does not 
necessarily imply a transfer to a contemplative institute. A satisfactory 
schedule can be worked out with regard to time. The difficulty 
more frequently is that the religious is using the wrong type of 
prayer, does not really know how to pray, or has had a poor or even 
erroneous general spiritual formation. The remedy for such a diffi- 
culty is not a transfer but a sufficiently prolonged period of guided 
reading, instruction, and direction. Finally, the contemplative life is 
not outside the law of original sin nor free of the difficulties of work, 
personal problems, misunderstandings with others; nor does it auto- 
matically bestow contemplation. 


We are a monastery of nuns of minor papal cloister. We are 
therefore permitted to enter the school section of the monastery only 
for reason of work. This is quite an inconvenience during vacation 
seasons, e. g., the real library of the monastery is in the school section; 
and all the members of the community could conveniently use the 
whole school section during vacations. How may we do this? 


The local ordinary of the.monastery may grant this permission 
for all vacation seasons, e. g., Christmas, Easter, and the summer 
months. Such a permission is authorized by n. 46 b) of the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious of March 25, 1956, which 
was expressed in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, January, 1957, 50, as 
follows: “However, for a reasonable cause, the local ordinary may 
permit in individual cases or even for a certain definite period of time 
that some places habitually used for the works be reserved to the 
community. All rules and prescriptions on the habitual residence of 
the community then extend to such places.” (Cf. Gutiérrez, Commen- 
tarium Pro Religiosis, 35-1956-272.) 
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a, on 
Are monasteries of nuns of simple vows obliged to ask the Holy 
See for the restoration of solemn vows? 


As was stated in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1953, 288- 
89, the restoration of solemn vows is at least strongly urged on all 
monasteries of nuns in the apostolic constitution, Sponsa Christi, and in 
subsequent documents of the Holy See on nuns. The language of these 
documents makes the restoration almost obligatory. The documents 
describe solemn vows as the essential canonical characteristic of a re- 
ligious order and the proper heritage of nuns. The existence of simple 
vows in such monasteries is said to be a temporary exception and per- 
mitted only by indult and exception. The documents also state that civil 
law no longer creates any difficulty to solemn profession. The general 
statutes appended to Sponsa Christi affirm “that it is the mind of the 
Church that solemn vows for nuns Be put in effect everywhere.” The 
statutes also contain the following sentence, which cannot be easily 
interpreted as less than an obligation: “All monasteries in which only 
simple vows are taken shall be entitled to ask for the restoration of 
solemn vows. In fact, unless there are grave reasons to the contrary, 
they shall take steps to return to solemn vows.” Father Larraona, 
the Secretary of the Sacréd Congregation, stated: “If absolutely grave 
reasons prevent the restoration of solemn vows, such reasons should 
be proposed to the Holy See for its examination” (La Nuova Disci- 
plina Canonica sulle Monache, 93). The obstacle to the restoration of 
solemn vows cannot be papal cloister, since this is of obligation in all 
monasteries of nuns, whether of solemn or simple vows. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of any reason against the restoration except in 
unusual circumstances of a particular monastery. The nuns are to 
be prepared for the chapter on the matter by apt instruction on solemn 
profession. This instruction should emphasize religious obedience to 
the directives of the Roman Pontiff, who is the highest superior of all 
religious. 


The duty of restoring solemn profession falls primarily on the 
superioress and her council and secondarily on the nuns of the mon- 
astery. The matter is to be voted on in a chapter of the monastery, 
and the results of the secret voting are to be forwarded to the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious by the local ordinary of the mon- 
astery. The restoration is usually granted only if requested by the 
greater number of the capitulars, i. e., those who have active voice; 
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but it may be granted even if only a lesser number of the capitulars 
vote for the restoration. As stated in the issue of the REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS cited above, the uniform provisions of the decree’ of re- 
storation of solemn profession are the following. Nuns at present 
in simple perpetual vows and those who have completed the prescribed 
time of temporary vows make solemn profession. The local ordinary 
or his delegate receives the profession of the superioress, who then 
receives all the other professions. Any nun in simple perpetual vows 
who does not wish to make the solemn profession may remain in simple 
vows but she is obliged by all the prescriptions of papal cloister. 
Future perpetual professions will be solemn except, of course, those 
of the extern sisters, who may be admitted only to simple perpetual 
profession at the expiration of the prescribed period of temporary 
vows. Cf. Bouscaren Canon Law Digest, III, 228-29; 234-36; 250. 
Escudero, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 31-1952-27-36; Gutiérrez, ibid., 
32-1953-102-15. 


ities 
What is the Mass to be said on a ferial day? 


1. Proper Mass.‘ The feriae of Lent, Passiontide, Ember Days of 
Advent and September, and Rogation Monday (Monday before Ascen- 
sion) have a proper Mass, which, of course, is the Mass to be said. 
If the ferial office must be said on Rogation Tuesday, the Mass is 
the same as on Rogation Monday. The color of all the preceding is 
violet, and the rite of the Mass is the same as in the following number. 
The Ember Days of Lent always fall on ferial days of Lent; those 
of Pentecost are days within the octave of Pentecost. 


2. Mass of the preceding Sunday. All other feriae have no 
proper Mass, and the Mass to be said on such days, except those 
listed in n. 3, is that of the preceding Sunday, i. e., the color and 
Mass are of the preceding Sunday, no Gloria except during Paschaltide, 
no Credo, and the preface follows the usual norm of being that of the 
season or the common preface outside of a season. 


3. Mass of the preceding feast. During the three periods of 
January 2-5; January 7-12; and Ascension-Vigil of Pentecost, the color 
and Mass of a ferial day are of the preceding feast (Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Ascension), with Gloria, without Credo, preface of the sea- 
son (Nativity, Epiphany, Ascension), but without proper communicantes. 
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God's Living Sermon 
and Mystery 


Bonaventure Balsam, O.P. 


E CANNOT LOVE, reverence, and respect what we do 
not know. A religious priest, brother, or sister will never 
love and appreciate his life and vocation as much as it is 

lovable unless he first sees and tastes the indescribable nobility of 
that vocation. We begin to evaluate a thing rightly only when we 
begin to see it, to understand it, rightly. Misguided love follows on 
misguided and false knowledge, detestation often follows on the 
footsteps of ignorance. To a very great extent, the intensity and 
scope of our love will depend on the genuineness and grasp of our 


knowledge. 


All religious preach God. They do so, not so much by 
word of mouth as by their whole life. Their preaching — and 
this is the judgment of the great minds of the Church — since 
it is by action, can make a far deeper and more lasting im- 
pression on the world than any or all the sermons preached 
in Notre Dame Cathedral. For religious are their own sermon 
and their own cathedral. In preparing and preaching their 
sermon to the world, they must study, not so much the spoken 
word, as the far more powerful and vocal deed. 


If we could summarize in a few words the influence 
which it is the role of a religious to have on the world about 
him, it is this: it is his vocation in life to teach the whole world this 
very important lesson, “We have here no lasting city, buts-we 
look for one which is to come.” By their life, religious must 
preach that lesson to the world. It is the holy and privileged 
task of every religious to make the world unworldly, to teach 
the world to be divine, and to lift up the mind and heart of 
the world to God in one great offertory. The vocation of a 
religious is brought home to him every day in the Preface of 
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the Mass; he is to lift up the heart of the world to God in love, 
“Sursum Corda.” And where a religious does not find love, 
he must see to it that God puts love there. As St. John of the 
Cross says: “Where there is no love, you must put love.” To 
preach that sermon with its double element of detachment from 
the world and clinging to God is the vocation, par excellence, of 
every religious brother and sister. In a special way, and by 
special right, religious can apply to themselves the words of 
the same St. John: “The life of every religious should be a 
complete doctrinal sermon.” 


The life of every religious is one continuous paradox, 
a divine anomaly. Religious must love the whole world and 
everyone in it; yet they must ceaselessly try to keep it dis- 
satisfied with itself, discontented. Their life is one of opposi- 
tion to the spirit of the world and its maxims, one of constant 
disagreement and protest. That is a most unenviable task; 
and, like all opposition and protest, it brings with it much 
enmity and misunderstanding. That is why the world often 
and in many ways misunderstands religious and scorns them. 
That is why, too, religious sometimes misunderstand them- 
selves and their role in the salvation of the world. In walk- 
ing down the street, every step a religious takes is a sort of step 
of protest, of admonition. He protests to the world and warns 
it that the glitter and tinsel meeting the eyes on all sides are all 
too ephemeral and passing and petty and that the only One 
worth living for and loving with every fibre of one’s being is 
God. The way that they teach this to the world which they 
live in, but away from, is a most efficacious one. Religious 
preach to the world by the daily living of their vows which 
make their life unearthly because heavenly. 


By their vow of poverty religious lecture on the unending 
wonders of divine Providence. They lecture on that subject 
though they may never actually utter a word about it; they do 
not have to, for they live their subject. By the mere fact that 
they have freely and gladly relinquished all claim and aspira- 
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tion to this world’s goods, religious proclaim to the world 
that they trust in God’s divine providence with an unshakeable 
confidence and that “possessing nothing, they have all things.” 
For they have learned to “cast your care upon the Lord, who 
cares for you.” Religious daily experience the truth of St. 
Paul’s words: “As needy though enriching many; as having 
nothing and possessing all things.” By that childlike confi- 
dence in divine Providence, a confidence solidified and made a 
very part of their life and rendered inamissible, as it were, 
by their vow of poverty, religious take at face value the loving 
promise of our Lord that, if God is ever careful to feed the 
birds of the air and clothe the grass of the fields, will He not 
take infinitely greater care of a religious who is of much more 
value than they and the rest of the material universe combined? 


Moreover, by their vow of poverty religious teach a 
materialistic world an important lesson in divine economics, 
for they teach the world a proper sense of values, a divinely 
wise and exact evaluation of all creation. Religious appraise 
things for what they are—and are not—and proper ap- 
praisal of a thing is indispensable for its true appreciation and 
enjoyment. One can never love a thing rightly until one 
knows its true value; just as one can never know its worth 
unless one knows the value God places on it. All of which 
means that we can never love a creature rightly except in and 
through God Who makes it worth whatever it is. In teaching 
mankind all this by the daily living of their vow of poverty, 
religious are teaching a most wise lesson. In so doing, they 
themselves become more wise and share their wisdom with 
others. For it belongs to the wise man to order and evaluate 
things rightly. 

By their vow of chastity, religious teach the world another 
saving lesson; they teach a selfish and unsacrificing world the 
value of sacrifice. Religious teach the world the fruitfulness 
of unfruitfulness. They teach the world that in order to win 
more of the children of God they have given them up. Relig- 
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ious teach a grasping world that, in order to gain what is 
really worthwhile, one must lose what is really not worthwhile. 
They teach the world that often the only way to conquer is to 
surrender and that everything that one gives up for God he 
gains back again in God, and “pressed down, in good measure, 
and flowing over.” And God besides. Religious give up a 
lesser privilege for a greater one; they forego the privilege 
of bringing children into the world because to that privilege 
they prefer the greater privilege of bringing God into the world. 
So, in actuality, the chaste brotherhood or sisterhood of a 
religious is far more fruitful and noble than wedded father- 


hood or motherhood. 


There is something more that religious can do for the 
world and for God’s children which often goes unappreciated 
even by themselves. Religious should realize the element of 
personal reparation and vicarious atonement inherent in their 
vow of chastity. Vices are not only expelled, but are most 
fittingly atoned for, by their opposite virtues. Religious are 
God’s “chosen people.” They stay the avenging hand of God 
by the purity of their lives. God, in looking upon the un- 
earthly purity of His religious, is moved to forgive the morass 
of impurity in which a great part of mankind is floundering 
and to give it grace to repent and change its evil ways. Here, 
again, the life of religious is a living protest to a “wicked and 
adulterous generation.” The protest they lodge against the 
world is the silent protest of their unassuming though uncon- 
cealable modesty and purity which, “like a city seated on a 
mountain top, cannot be hid.” By their entire and absolute 
chastity, religious work to make this carnal world into a holy 
and pure generation. They must offer up their chastity, which 
makes them akin to the angels, as a protest to the world and 
and as a propitiatory sacrifice for its unspeakable impurities. 
Only the pure of heart will ever see God, and they alone will 
be able to show God to others. God makes use of the conse- 


crated purity of a religious to sterilize the world of its infection 
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of impurity. Thus the freely chosen childlessness of religious 
is, indeed, most fertile of good—their holy barrenness begets 
countless children of God. 


By their vow of obedience, religious proclaim to the world 
that the root of all sin lies in inordinate self-love and inordinate 
self-will. And they teach the world the remedy for this ill. 
By their obedience, religious tell the world that the only way 
to escape out of the maddening labyrinth of self and selfish- 
ness is to take one’s will in both hands and exchange it for the 
will of God by riveting it to His most Sacred Heart. 


The only way to be truly free is to serve —to serve God 
without stint. In this exchange of wills one’s own narrowness 
and smallness are exchanged for the infinite generosity of God. 
The stagnate pool of selfishness is displaced by the restless sea 
of love which is God’s holy will. And since the will of God 
is the cause of all good; since, too, religious have exchanged 
their will for His by vow, then they too will bring into the 
world and into the lives of men unlimited good. Religious, 
by the life they lead, will diffuse through the universe some of 
the infinite goodness of God. 


In this vowed exchange of wills with God, religious be- 
come more and more sinless. For the more God’s will dis- 
places theirs and becomes the motive force of their life and 
actions, the more religious approach the state of impeccability 
—the impeccability of God’s holy will. Hence, the more 
and longer God’s will works in them, the less will they fall into 
daily sins and faults, and the more they will do, and diffuse, 
good about them. The world seeing this transformation in 
religious, their own fellowmen, will first wonder at them, then 
admire them, and finally imitate them. And when the world 
imitates them, religious thus renew the face of the earth. They 
and the life they live. 


Besides being a living sermon on God, every religious is 
a living mystery also. Religious must have all the elements 
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about them of a true mystery of faith. They must be thor- 
oughly supernatural. They must think, will, and act always 
on a supernatural plane. They must survey the whole of their 
own life and every event that befalls them from that super- 
natural vantage point, from the lofty peaks of faith. Their 
viewpoint, their perspective of everything will always and every- 
where be determined by faith. Nothing will be purposeless; 
everything will be judged according to a divine pattern. All 
their assignments, and the minutest details and circumstances 
surrounding those assignments, must be looked upon and judged 
with the eyes of faith, The hardships and crosses of a par- 
ticular assignment, the trials and difficulties attached to an act 
of obedience, the misunderstandings and false accusations that 
may dog their steps, all these must be seen in their supernatural 
light. They must be seen as having a definite place in God’s 
plan for their sanctification and salvation. Never will religious 
live on the merely natural level —the level of those who have 
no faith. Rather, they must, under all circumstances, “‘live in 
such a way that their life would not make sense if God did not 
exist.” God and their great faith in God must determine every 
decision religious make, must be the heart in every one of their 
motives for acting. By profession, and even more by religious 
consecration, religious belong to God and are familiar with 
God’s ways. 


But religious are a living mystery for more reasons than 
that. As in the case of every mystery, their life is one of im- 
penetrable paradox. Religious are in the very midst of the 
world, though they can never claim any of it as their own. 
By profession, they are consecrated down to their fingertips. 
Though they are vowed to seek after that peace which only 
God can give, still they are ever stirring up discontent and 
dissatisfaction. They are ever fomenting a rebellion against 
the ways of the world. 


A religious is an apostle of elevation; his whole life tends 
to raise the general worth and standards of mankind by the 
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unearthliness and loftiness of his own life. He is the divine 
yeast in the rather inert and formless mass of humanity without 
God. He is what the priest has been called, “the minister of 
restlessness.”” In looking upon his life, the world is wounded 
with a sort of tormenting longing for the divine. 


A religious may be rightly called “tan apostle of the abso- 
lute.” He is ever on a relentless search, a quest, not for that 
which is merely good, but for that which is God, for the Per- 
fect. His very religious consecration makes him ever a pilgrim, 
ever a foreigner to this world, and en route to see the face of 
God. Whatever he finds good, whether in himself or in others, 
he must ever try to make better. He is gripped by a continu- 
ous and divine unrest, which, oddly enough, is the great source 
of the profound peace which surrounds his life. That unrest 
takes the form of a hunger to be more united to God, though 
he knows full well that divine union must entail the painful 
surrendering of deep-seated attachments. It entails turning a 
deaf ear to the unending call of the flesh to play riot in the 
warm fields of its pleasures; it entails purging out of one’s 
spiritual organism the multiplicity of sins which plague it and 
keep it undeveloped, stunted, and impede its more complete 
union with God. All this means pain, struggle, denial, sacti- 
fice, and death. But the religious is equally aware that in the 
midst of all this struggle to embrace his God and never to let 
Him go there is a joy that makes all this tremendous effort 
and strife insignificant, short-lived, accountable as nothing at 
all. He knows that the more he peels away the outer bark of 
bitter self, the more he sees and tastes of the fruit of God with- 
in. He knows that the sufferings of these times are like 
seasoning, sharp and bitter, but necessary to taste one’s God, 
indeed to consume Him in love. 


Like every mystery, the religious must remain beyond 
the ken and grasp of the generality of mankind. He will be 
misunderstood, his actions misconstrued. So lofty and extra- 
ordinary is his life that those who see only with a fleshly eye 
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will say that it is impossible or a huge deception. He will be 
considered a cowardly fugitive from the world, from reality; 
whereas, in truth, he pursues the world in its flight from God, 
takes it in his arms as a father does a recalcitrant child, and 
offers it up to God in love. Instead of being a dreamer, as he 
is accused of being, he is the world’s greatest realist, for he 
knows and appreciates God, the cause of all reality, and claims 
Him as his very own possession and gift to the world. Since 
he is a sort of special creation of God, the religious must remain 
unknown; he must never become profane. When his life 
becomes common, banal, vulgar, a byword among the people, 
he is no longer a living and sacred mystery; he is now common 
knowledge. He has then lost that necessary quality of super- 
naturalness. He must ever remain like a beautiful tree with 
its roots hidden in the earth and its head and heart in the 
heavens. 

Every religious is a living mystery. Like every divine 
mystery, he must be accessible to all those who are seeking God. 
He and his life must ever be a source of awe for the world. 
Being a pilgrim and an apostle of the absolute, of perfection, 
hte must keep the world dissatisfied, discontented with its smug 
and mediocre ways. He must be the tangible and living expres- 
sion of the life of God and the degree in which it can be shared 
by grace. His life must be one of elevation, of an offertory. 
Sworn to pursue perfection, he must make himself and the 
world one grand host of love offered up to God in adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and atonement. From the rising of 
the sun even to the going down thereof, the religious must be 
a living mystery and sermon of God. 
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Dismissal of Religious 
in Lay Institutes 
Joseph F. Gallen, S.J. 


1. Definition. Dismissal is the compulsory departure from a 
religious institute during the time of the vows of the religious. 
Any religious, whether of solemn or simple vows, perpetual or 
temporary, may be dismissed. Dismissal is effected by the de- 
cree of the competent superior and by law, ipso facto, or 
automatically because of the commission of any of the crimes 
specified in canon 646. The present article is confined to the 
dismissal of religious in lay institutes. However, the norms are 
the same in other institutes for the dismissal of a professed of 
temporary vows and also for men of perpetual vows in a clerical 
non-exempt institute. The canonical prescriptions for the dis- 
missal of a clerical or lay religious man of perpetual vows in a 
clerical and exempt institute are likewise the same as in a lay 
institute of men except that in the former the crimes, admoni- 
tions, and incorrigibility must be proved in a judicial process. 
The provisional return to secular life is essentially the same in a 
clerical exempt institute (cc. 653; 668). 


The laws of the code and of the particular constitutions 
must be accurately and sincerely observed in a dismissal. They 
were enacted to protect the rights of both the institute and the 
individual religious. It is very likely that an unusual number 
of highly unsatisfactory religious justifies a complaint against 
facility of admission and retention during the probationary 
periods rather than against the difficulty of dismissal. It is 
evident also that the age of the religious is to be considered 
before deciding on the formalities of a dismissal, even though 
this is not mentioned in the code. Older religious should be 
dismissed only for most serious reasons. Their adjustment to 
secular life, especially in the case of a religious woman, is obvi- 
ously more difficult. A religious whose conduct merits serious 
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thoughts of dismissal should practically always be first encour- 
aged to ask for an indult of secularization. Those who are 
found certainly unsuitable at any time during temporary pro- 
fession are to be counseled to ask for an indult of secularization 
rather than to wait until the voluntary departure or exclusion 
at the expiration of temporary vows. 


I. Competent Authority for Dismissal by Decree and for Final 
Adjudication of Provisional Sending Back to Secular Life 


2. In pontifical congregations. (a) For professed men and 
women of temporary vows (c. 647, § 1). The competent 
authority is the superior general with the deliberative and 
secret vote of his council. In the few constitutions where his part 
in any dismissal is mentioned, it is prescribed that the pro- 
vincial should consult his council before proposing a dismissal 
to the superior general. The provincial will usually, in fact, 
initiate a dismissal by proposing it to the superior general. 
Since the matter is one of greater importance, in prudence he 
should at least ordinarily consult his council before doing so. 
(b) For professed of perpetual vows. 1° In congregations 
of men (c. 650, § 2, 2°). The superior general with 
the consent of his council is competent to decree the dismissal, 
but his decree has no effect until it is confirmed by the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious. 2° In congregations of women 
(c. 652, § 3). The Sacred Congregation of Religious alone 
is competent to decree the dismissal. 


3. For professed of temporary or perpetual vows in diocesan 
congregations of men or women (cc. 647, § 1; 650, § 2, 1°; 
652, $1). The competent authority in all cases of men or 
women is the ordinary of the diocese where the house to which 
the religious is attached is located. The ordinary of the diocese 
of the generalate is competent only for religious attached to 
houses in his diocese. In virtue of canon 647, § 1, the local 
ordinary may certainly initiate the dismissal of a professed of 
temporary vows. He probably possesses the same right with 
regard to professed men or women of perpetual vows.’ If the 
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ordinary initiates the dismissal, he is obliged to inform the 
superior general before dismissing the religious. He is also 
obliged to give consideration to the reasons the superior gen- 
eral proposes against the dismissal and is forbidden to dismiss 
a religious if this superior has just reasons against it. If he 
does so, the superior general has the right of recurring to the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious. 


4. Societies living in common without public vows (c. 681). 
The norms of dismissal for pontifical and diocesan religious 
congregations apply also to these pontifical and diocesan socie- 
ties, i. e., the norms for the professed of temporary vows apply 
to members whose bond is temporary, those for religious of 
perpetual vows to members whose bond in such a society is per- 
petual. 


5. In monasteries of nuns. (a) For professed of temporary 
vows (c. 647, § 1). If the monastery is not subject to regu- 
lars, the competent authority is the local ordinary of the mon- 
astery. If the monastery is subject to regulars, two opinions 
are probable, i. e., the competent authority is either only the 
regular superior or, the more probable opinion, the regular 
superior and the local ordinary acting conjointly. 

(b) For professed of perpetual vows (c. 652, § 2). The 
competent authority is the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
but all the documents and acts of the case are to be transmitted 
to the congregation by the local ordinary of the monastery 
with his own vote and that of the regular superior, if the mon- 
astery is subject to regulars. 


6. Obligation of competent authorities. The competent au- 
thorities, as well as the superior and his council who propose 
a dismissal to such authority, have a grave obligation in con- 
science to observe the norms for dismissal imposed by canon 
law (cf. c. 647, § 2). 


1 Tabera, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 13-1932-124-25; 14-1933-35; Schaefer, 
De Religiosis, n. 1602; Quinn, Relation of the Local Ordinary to Religious of 
Diocesan Approval, 103-105. ; 
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II. Dismissal by Decree of a Professed of Temporary 
Vows (cc. 647-48) 


7. Sufficient reasons for dismissal. (a) General principles (c. 
647, § 2, 1°.3°). The authority dismissing a religious of tem- 
porary vows must have moral certainty, i. e., a judgment that 
excludes a founded doubt, of the existence and sufficiency of 
the reasons. The reasons must be external to the extent that 
they are known by others. They must also be serious or grave, 
which does not imply serious moral culpability or any culpa- 
bility at all. The general principles on the sufficiency of the 
reasons are that it is to the good of the institute not to retain 
the subject; the institute will suffer a notable harm or serious 
inconvenience in retaining him; there is no hope that the reli- 
gious will be able to conform his life in a creditable or praise- 
worthy manner to the demands of the constitutions; he lacks 
the general aptitude for the religious life or the special aptitude 
requisite for the spiritual life or works of. the particular insti- 
tute; and any reason is sufficient that is of the same or greater 
import than that stated by way of example in canon 647, § 2, 
2°, i. e., a defect of religious spirit that is a cause of scandal 
to others. It is probable, as under exclusion from a further 
profession, that after more than six prescribed years in tem- 
porary vows a religious may be dismissed only for reasons that 
are sufficient to dismiss a professed of perpetual vows. 


(b) Particular sufficient reasons (c. 647, § 2, 2°). A sufficient 
reason on the part of the institute is the lack of aptitude 
stated in the preceding paragraph. Sufficient reasons on the 
part of the religious himself can be reduced to intellectual 
defects, which is included under aptitude above, to health, 
which will be explained below, and to moral defects. Moral 
defects constitute the principal motive for dismissal. The code 
mentions only one sufficient cause of dismissal by way of ex- 
ample, and this is a habitual moral defect, i. e., a defect of 


2 Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, July, 1957, 216-18. 
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religious spirit that is a cause of scandal to others. This defect 
can be ascertained from the conduct and motives of the religious 
and from the effect of his conduct on others. 


Such a religious seems to lack all supernatural motives and 
acts almost constantly from those that are purely natural. He 
is devoid of love, attachment, and devotion to the religious life 
and its duties. His transgressions arise from habitual negligence, 
sloth, weariness, perversity, and ill will, not from accidental 
weakness and frailty. He manifests little care or effort for per- 
sonal sanctification. In his conduct he habitually violates the 
constitutions, rules, customs, and usages of the institute, even if 
not in relatively serious matters. He obeys superiors with diffi- 
culty in- matters that are not strictly Commanded. He habitually 
omits, performs carelessly, or places little value on religious exer- 
cises. In its effect on others, the conduct described above is 
already scandalous in a person consecrated to God. Such conduct 
and the fact that the motives and state of his will externally 
manifest themselves decrease in others respect and devotion to the 
religious life and its duties and make observance of religious disci- 
pline by others more difficult. Often there is added the direct insti- 
gation of others to violations of religious duties and discipline. 


Among the equivalent habitual moral defects are the follow- 
ing. 1 Obedience. Habitual, unwilling, and grudging obedience; 
habitual murmuring against and criticism of superiors; habitual 
negligence in fulfilling duties assigned by superiors. 2° Poverty. 
Repeated violations of the vow and of common life, even if 
not in serious matters. 3° Anger. One who is habitually 
quarrelsome or has an ungovernable temper that breaks out in 
frequent and serious fits of anger and causes frequent disturb- 
ance of the peace of the community, loss of peace of soul, 
insults, and injuries to companions, and dissensions in the 
community. 4° Charity. One who is addicted to faults of the 
tongue that annoy, disturb, or provoke others to quarrels, or 
that consist of frequent calumnies, detractions, imprudence in 
speech or violations of secrets. 5° Disturber of the peace. A 
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habitual disturber of the peace of the community who creates 
or fosters dissatisfaction, dissensions, factions, or provokes to 
quarrels. 

8. Necessity of repeated admonition and salutary penance with- 
out effect (c. 647, § 2, 2°). Any habitual moral defect is a 
sufficient reason for dismissal only when a repeated admonition 
together with a salutary penance has produced no effect. The 
code demands only that the subject should have been admon- 
ished at least twice, orally or in writing, secretly or in a manner 
that can be proved, by a local or higher superior, to reform 
his conduct. Canon law does not require here that the admoni- 
tion be given in virtue of a mandate from a higher superior 
or that a threat of dismissal be added to the admonition. The 
salutary penance to be added to each admonition is one suitable 
for effecting the reform of the religious and the reparation of 
the scandal already given. It will consist of the penances in 
use in the particular institute, e. g., recitation of determined 
prayers, an act of humility, or a public acknowledgment or 
reprehension of defects. A sufficient period of time is to be 
allowed to pass after the second admonition to permit the 
religious to reform his conduct. After this period, if he has 
not reformed his conduct to such an extent that it can no 
longer be considered a sufficient cause for dismissal, he may 
be dismissed. 


Both for the reform of the religious and proof in the 
event of dismissal and recourse, the more secure and prudent 
doctrine is to be followed in practice, i. e., a threat of dismissal 
is to be added to each admonition and the admonition and 
penance are to be given in such a way that there will be proof 
that both were given and received. This can be accomplished 
by giving the admonition and penance before two witnesses 
or in writing. A copy of such a document is to be retained 
by the institute. 


9. A single act as a sufficient reason. A religious of temporary 
vows may be dismissed because of a very serious single act, 
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e. g., a grave external sin against chastity; formal contempt of 
the authority of superiors; violation of a formal precept of 
obedience; an act that creates a danger of notable harm or 
infamy to the institute; serious scandal given once or twice in 
the community, or what is more serious, to seculars, when there 
are indications that the same thing will happen again. A pro- 
fessed of temporary vows who becomes a fugitive from religion 
or does the same thing as an apostate from religion, even though 
he cannot technically be called an apostate because he is not 
in perpetual vows, may be dismissed because of either of these 
3 
acts. 


10. Insufficient reasons (c. 647, $ 2, 2°). The statement of the 
religious that he never possessed or has lost a religious vocation 
or the mere agreement of the institute and the religious that he 
be dismissed are insufficient reasons. In either case, the religious, 
giving all the reasons that actually exist, may ask for an indult 
of secularization or may wait and depart at the expiration of 
temporary vows. IIl health is a sufficient reason for dismissal 
only if it was certainly fraudulently concealed or dissimulated 
before the first profession of temporary vows. Everything said 
under exclusion from a further profession because of ill health, 
lack of ability arising from ill health, ailments such as hysteria 
and neurasthenia, and insanity apply here also." 


11. Procedure (c. 647, § 2, 3°). No special process is pre- 
scribed for attaining certainty of the existence and sufficiency 
of the reasons for dismissal nor for decreeing the dismissal. If 
it is decided to proceed to dismissal, the necessary preliminary 
data should be written out first, i. e., the religious and family 
name of the subject, age, date of entrance into the postulancy 
and noviceship, date or dates of temporary profession, and the 
houses and employments to which the religious had been 
assigned. To this should be added a brief and accurate descrip- 
tion of the previous conduct of the religious. The formalities 


3 Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, May, 1957, 162-63. 
4 Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, July, 1957, 219-20. 
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of dismissal are practically always preceded by a protracted 
period of most unsatisfactory conduct. The decision on dis- 
missal is then to be studied and obviously with the greatest 
care. The matters to be decided are whether certain proof 
is had of the existence and sufficiency of the reasons, of the 
admonitions given privately and of those given in writing or 
before witnesses with a threat of dismissal, and of the lack of 
effect. of these admonitions. Proof of the existence of the 
reasons will ordinarily be from signed statements of local 
superiors and councilors, principals of schools, companions in 


religion, etc. 


Canon 647, $ 2, 3°, prescribes that all the reasons for 
dismissal, not the proofs nor the names of the witnesses, be 
manifested to the religious orally or in writing before dismissal. 
The proposal of the reasons in writing is preferable for proof. 
The religious must be given full liberty and a sufficient amount 
of time to reply to the charges. He is to be counseled to 
reply in writing. If his replies are given orally, they are to be 
taken down immediately in writing and he is to be requested 
to sign them. If he refuses, this is to be noted in the document 
on which his replies are given. His replies are to be submitted 
fully to the authority competent for dismissal. Everything 
given above in this number should have been followed also by 
the superior general and his council in a diocesan congregation 
and the superioress and her council in a monastery of nuns 
before the written petition for dismissal is forwarded to the 
competent authority. The vote of the council should be given 
in writing to this authority. In a monastery of nuns, this vote 
must be deliberative.” In a diocesan congregation, the superior 
general will present the petiteon for a dismissal to the local 
ordinary; but the constitutions will frequently require the con- 
sultive or deliberative vote of his council for such a petition. 
The local ordinary and the regular superior must have certainty 


5Cf. Tabera, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 12-1931-372-73; Lartaona, ibid., 
2-1921-364-65; Schaefer, op. cit.,n. 1584. 
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of the existence and sufficiency of the reasons alleged in the 
representations of the superior. They accordingly have the 
right and duty of investigating the existence of the reasons, 
although this is usually proved in the proposal of the superior, 
and of weighing the seriousness of these reasons. 


12. Dismissal. If the decision is for dismissal, a decree of 
dismissal should be drawn up containing the date, name of the 
religious, the reasons for dismissal, and the statement that the 
religious is therewith informed of his right of suspensive recourse 
against the decree to the Sacred Congregation of Religious. The 
decree should either be read to the religious or he should be 
given a copy of it. Either the original or a copy of the decree 
and of all the proofs and documents in the case is to be retained 
in the files of the institute. It would be well to give the religi- 
ous a written statement to the effect that he was legitimately 
dismissed from the institute and freed of all his vows and 
obligations. 


In the presence of two religious as witnesses, the dismissed 
religious is to be asked to sign the following or a similar docu- 
ment after it has been read to him. “I realize that I am hereby 
informed that I have the right of recurring to the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious against this decree of dismissal and 
that, if I make this recourse within ten days from this date, 
such a recourse will suspend the effect of this decree until offi- 
cial notification is received that the decree has been confirmed 
by the same Sacred Congregation.” The two religious witnesses 
are also to sign as such. If the dismissed religious will not 
sign, this refusal is to be noted on the document; and the two 
religious witnesses are also to attest on the document to this refusal. 
This document also is to be retained by the institute. If the 
religious has already left the institute illicitly, the notification 
of the decree and of the right of suspensive recourse is to be 
sent to him by certified mail, which provides for a receipt to 
the sender and a record of delivery at the office of the address. 
13. Suspensive recourse (c. 647, § 2, 4°). The one who 
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communicates the decree of dismissal is counseled in a reply of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious to inform the religious 
of his right of recourse." This should always be done; and 
several authors advise that this information be included, as 
above, in the decree of dismissal. The religious has the right 
of making a suspensive recourse to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious against the decree of dismissal within ten days from 
the date on which he was informed of the decree. 


The first day is not counted. If the religious was informed 
of the decree on June 1, the time begins to run on June 2 and 
expires at midnight of June 11-12. The time does not run for 
any period during which the subject is ignorant of his right or 
unable to act, e. g., because of illness. The recourse is to be 
made by letter, either immediately by the subject or mediately 
through the superior who communicated the decree to him. 
The subject is to give his reasons against the dismissal. Proof 
that he had made the recourse is had by the authentic document 
of his own letter or the testimony of two trustworthy witnesses. 
The recourse within ten days suspends the effect of the decree, 
which is completely ineffective until the authority that issued 
the decree is notified of its confirmation by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious. 


While the recourse is pending, the subject is not dismissed 
and remains a religious with the same obligations as any other 
professed of temporary vows. He has the right and obligation 
of dwelling, under obedience to superiors, in the religious house 
assigned by them. If the religious does not wish to make 
recourse but to leave the institute immediately after the decree 
is communicated to him, he may do so. Superiors may oblige 
him to leave immediately only if he has declared in writing that 
he will not make recourse.’ Otherwise the religious is to remain 
until the ten days have elapsed without recourse having been 





6 Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, 1, 329. 
7 Cf. c. 1880, 9°; Coronata, Manuale Practicum Iuris Disciplinaris et Criminalis 
Regularium, n. 248. 
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made. A subject may also make recourse after the lapse of the 
ten-day period, but such recourse does not suspend the effect 
of the dismissal. 


14. Effects of dismissal (c. 648). Canon 648 frees a professed 
of temporary vows, as soon as the decree of dismissal is effective, 
from all the vows of his religious profession. There is no 
need of a dispensation from the vows. The other effects are 
the same as explained under secularization in the REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, September, 1956, 233-36. 


III. Dismissal By Decree of a Professed of Perpetual Vows 
(cc. 649-52; 669, $ 1; 672, § 1) 


15. Sufficient reasons. (a) In institutes of men (cc. 649; 656, 
1°). Three grave and external crimes of the same or different 
species in the proper sense of canon 2195, $ 1, two admonitions, 
and incorrigibility are necessary. A violation of any positive 
law accompanied by special gravity or scandal is also a crime 
(c. 2222, § 1). The following are examples of sufficient 
reasons: serious sins against common life, external sins against 
chastity, disobedience to formal precepts, formal contempt of 
authority, rebellion against superiors, seriously impeding the 
government of. superiors, creating or fomenting factions in the 
community, drunkenness, striking companions in religion, seri- 
ous diffamation of others or of the institute, apostasy or flight 
from religion, as also violations of the vows or of the constitutions 
that constitute a specially grave offense or give rise to grave 
scandal in or outside the institute. These acts must be seriously 
sinful objectively and subjectively. Crimes of different species 
should be such as to reveal, when viewed collectively, a will 
obstinate in evil (c. 657). 


(b) In institutes of women (c. 651, § 1). The same reasons 
are required for the dismissal of any religious woman of per- 
petual vows, whether solemn or simple. The reasons must be 





8 Cf. Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, n. 353; Bastien, Directoire 
Canonique, n. 634, 1, 1°; Tabera, op. cit., 14-1933-267; Beste, Introductio in 
Codicem, 443, 448. 
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external, culpable, serious, and joined with incorrigibility. The 
reasons have to be external to the extent that they are known 
by others. The code requires culpable but does not certainly 
demand seriously culpable reasons. Inculpable reasons, e. g., 
lack of aptitude and physical and intellectual defects do not 
suffice for the dismissal of a perpetually professed religious. The 
reasons must be serious or grave. Finally, the reasons must 
be joined with incorrigibility, i. e., attempts at correction were 
made and their lack of success proves that there is no hope of 
amendment. The following are general examples of sufficient 
reasons: violations of the vows, constitutions, and religious dis- 
cipline that are considered more serious, even though in them- 
selves they are not mortal sins, or that cause serious scandal 
in or outside the community; and conduct that causes a notable 
spiritual or temporal harm to the community. The following 
are examples of particular sufficient reasons: repeated violations 
of the vow of poverty, even after admonitions, reprehensions, 
penances, and even though the matter in itself does not consti- 
tute a serious sin; repeated and more serious acts of disobedi- 
ence; exciting others to rebellion and insubordination; arousing 
others against superiors by word or conduct; impeding the 
authority of superiors; disturbing the peace of the community 
by constant murmuring and complaints; causing dissensions and 
factions in the community; and the diffamation of the institute 
or its members among seculars. The reasons given above for 
men also evidently suffice for the. dismissal of women, since less 
serious reasons are required for the dismissal of women. 


Incorrigibility supposes repeated or habitual actions. There- 
fore, one violation does not suffice for the dismissal of a per- 
petually professed religious woman. As in the case of religious 
men of perpetual vows, there must be at least three violations 
or one continued violation which, after a double admonition, 
becomes virtually three violations. These three violations may 
all be of the same species, e. g., all against poverty; they may 
be of different species, e. g., one against poverty, the second 
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against obedience, and the third contrary to charity. The one 
continued violation is verified in such things as apostasy from 
religion, being a fugitive from religion, and a refusal to obey. 
The apostate who has been admonished twice to return to 
religion and refuses commits virtually three violations, the original 
act of apostasy and the two refusals to return (c. 657). 


16. arg at correction and incorrigibility (cc. 649; 656- 
62; 651, $ 1). Everything below on the admonitions and incor- 
rigibility is of obligation from canon law in lay institutes of 
men. The code does not determine just what the attempts 
at correction are to consist of in the case of religious women 
but leaves these and the judgment of the incorrigibility to the 
superioress. However, the doctrine that is more probable in 
itself and to be followed in practice is that the canons on religious 
men should be extended to women, i. e., there should be two 
admonitions coupled with suitable corrections and penances. When 
these produce no effect, the religious woman may be judged in- 
corrigible.° 


17. Admonitions (cc. 658-62). (a) Prerequisite certitude of 
first violation (c. 658). Before the first admonition may be 
given, there must be certitude, not mere suspicion, probability, 
or conjecture, of the commission of the first violation. If cer- 
titude is not had, a further investigation of the conduct of the 
religious may be made. If the investigation does not give 
certitude, an admonition may not be given. 


(b) Matter of the admonitions (c. 661). The essential notes 
of an admonition are three: the superior reprehends the religious 
for the violation already committed; warns him to avoid such 
conduct in the future; and adds a threat of dismissal if the 
religious should persist in such conduct. The threat of dismissal 
is always to be added to the admonition in the case of a per- 
petually professed religious man or woman (c. 661, § 3). 


9 Statuta a Sororibus Externis Servanda, n. 119; Coronata, Institutiones Iuris 
Canonici, I, n, 651; Palombo, De Dimissione Religiosorum, n. 179; Tabera, of. cit., 
13-1932- 123; Bastien op. cit., n. 639, 3. 
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The superior is also to add to the admonitions: 1° an apt 
exhortation, i. e., to give motives to the religious for the reform 
of his conduct; 2° an apt correction, i. e., to show the religious 
the disorder of his past conduct, its effect on himself and others, 
on the community and the institute; 3° preventive measures 
against a future violation. Almost necessarily these will imply 
putting the religious under the vigilance of a superior. Other 
such measures that the particular case demands are also to be 
employed, e. g., changing the employment or house of the 
religious and, in general, removing and lessening the occasion 
of a future violation. 4° apt penances. These are to be added 
to each admonition. Their aptitude is to be judged from their 
suitability for effecting the amendment of the religious and 
the reparation, of the scandal already given. 


(c) Number and form of the admonitions (c. 660). There 
must be two admonitions, one for each of the first two viola- 
tions. In a continued violation, at least three full days must 
elapse between, the first and second admonition. The admoni- 
tions are to be given in such a way that there will be proof that 
they were given and received. They are accordingly to be given 
before two witnesses or in writing. When given before witnesses, 
it is better to have the admonition also written out, to retain a 
copy, and have the two witnesses sign this copy to the effect 
that they witnessed the giving of the admonition. If given in 
writing, the religious is always to be made to sign a document 
to the effect that he received the admonition, a copy of the 
admonition is always to be retained, and two witnesses are to 
attest that the copy agrees with the original. If the religious 
is outside the institute, e. g., as an apostate or fugitive, the 
admonition is to be sent to him in writing by certified mail 
(cf. an. 12): 

(d) Competent superior for admonitions (c. 659). In institutes 
of men, the admonitions should be given by the immediate 
higher superior personally or through another authorized for 
the purpose. An authorization given for the first admonition 
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suffices also for the second. From analogy, the same principles 
are to be followed in an institute of women. 


(e) Interval and violation after the second admonition (c. 
662). After the second admonition, there must be a third vio- 
lation or a refusal to obey the second admonition in the case of 
a continued violation. An interval of at least six full days is 
to elapse between the second admonition and any further action 
in a continued violation.” 


After the third violation or the lapse of the six days without 
sincere repentance, the religious is canonically incorrigible and 
may be dismissed. If he sincerely repents within the six days, 
he is not incorrigible and may not bé dismissed. If such repen- 
tance is verified only after the third violation or after the six 
days, action on the dismissal may be continued, since the religious 
is canonically incorrigible; but it would be better to discontinue 
such action provisionally, because the religious is not in fact 
incorrigible.’ If the religious later commits another violation, 
the formalities of dismissal may be continued unless the reforma- 
tion of the religious was sincere and complete. Such a reforma- 
tion excludes the computation or inclusion of past violations 
and admonitions and requires that the formalities of dismissal 
be begun anew. A sincere and complete reformation demands 
that the religious, e. g., have avoided the occasions of violations, 
have been willing to repair scandal by public penance, and have 
been more than ordinarily faithful to religious observance. The 
common doctrine is that such an amendment of conduct should 
have continued for three years, but a lesser space of time, e. g., 
a year, will suffice in the case of extraordinary repentance.” 


10Cf. Tabera, op. cit., 14-1933-273; Toso, Commentaria Minora, II, II, 268; 
Chelodi-Ciprotti, Ius Canonicum de Personis, n. 291; De Carlo, Jus Religiosorum, 
n. 587. 

11 Cf. Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 217; De Carlo, op. cit., n. 587; Schaefer, of. cit., 
n. 1629; Palombo, of. cit., n. 113; Coronata, op. cit., 867; Beste, op. cit., 450; Jone, 
Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici, I, 586. 

12Cf. Goyeneche, of. cit., 217; De Carlo, of, cit., n. 587; Schaefer, of, cit., n. 
1629; Palombo, of. cit., n. 114; Beste, op. cit., 450; Jone, op. cit., 586; Coronata, 
op. cit., 864. 
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18. Procedure (cc. 650-52). (a) Intervention of the superior 
general and his council. In pontifical or diocesan lay institutes 
of men, canon 650, $$ 1-2, not only require that the dismissal of a 
professed of perpetual vows be submitted to the superior gen- 
eral but also demand a deliberative vote of his council for such 
a dismissal. Canon law does not clearly demand the interven- 
tion of the mother general nor of her council in the dismissal 
of a professed of perpetual vows. However, from analogy 
with the law on the dismissal of religious men of perpetual vows 
and the constant practice of the Sacred Congregation of Religi- 
ous in the approval of constitutions, the dismissal of a professed 
woman of perpetual vows in both pontifical and diocesan congre- 
gations is to be referred to the mother general and her council 
and the council is to have a deliberative vote.” For the same 
reasons, the deliberative vote of the council is required in a 
monastery of nuns. The remarks on the provincial and his 
council in n. 2 (a) apply here also. A provincial should prac- 
tically never initiate the formalities of dismissal except after 
having consulted the superior general. 


The superior general and his council should have the pre- 
liminary data on the religious drawn up, as stated in n. 11. 
To this document are to be added a description of the three 
violations, proof of their existence, and proof that the admoni- 
tions were properly given and received. As explained in n. 11, 
the reasons for the dismissal are to be fully manifested to the 
religious; and his replies in writing are to be submitted to the 
authority competent for dismissal. The matters to be decided 
are whether certain proof is had of the three violations, of the 
giving and reception of the admonitions, and of the incorrigi- 
bility of the religious. 


(b) If the decision is for dismissal. 1° In a pontifical congre- 
gation. The mother general is to transmit all the acts and 


13 Cf, Larraona, Commentarium Pro Religiosis, 2-1921-364-66; Tabera, op. cit., 
14-1933-53-54; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 1608; Jone, of. cit., 578; Muzzarelli, Tractatus 
Canonicus de Congregationibus luris Dioecesani, 175; Goyeneche, op. cit., 219; 
Bastien, of. cit., n. 640. 
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documents of the case along with the vote of her council to the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious (cf. n. 2). In a congregation 
of brothers, the same things are to be sent to the Sacred Con- 
gregation. However, the brother general, with the deliberative 
vote of his council, decrees the dismissal; but this has no effect 
until it is confirmed by the Sacred Congregation (cf. n. 2). A 
superior who transmits a case to the authority competent for 
dismissal may include further information from himself or the 
members of the council in addition to the latter’s vote. 2° In a 
diocesan congregation of brothers or sisters. The same things 
are to be forwarded to the local ordinary (cf. n. 3). The 
matters to be decided by the ordinary are the same as those 
stated above. He may summon the religious, defer the dis- 
missal and prescribe further attempts at correction, deny the 
dismissal, or issue the decree of dismissal. 3° In a monastery of 
nuns. The superioress is to transmit the same things to the local 
ordinary and the regular superior (cf. n. 5). 


19. Dismissal. The religious is dismissed only at the moment 
that he or she receives legitimate notification of the decree of 
dismissal or of the confirmation of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious in the case of religious men.’ Before that time he 
may neither leave the institute nor may the institute eject him. 
He is then to leave the institute, unless he is a member of a 
diocesan congregation, as will be immediately explained. 


20. Recourse. (a) In any pontifical lay institute of men or 
women. The religious may recur to the Holy See against the 
decree of dismissal, but this recourse does not suspend the effect 
of the dismissal. The code gives no such right, and the Holy 
See has both examined the reasons of the religious against the 
dismissal and has itself effected or confirmed the dismissal. 


(b) In any diocesan congregation of men or women. The 
code says nothing on the right of the religious to recur to the 
Holy See against a dismissal effected by the local ordinary. 


14 Palombo, of. cit., nn. 144, 187; O’Leary, Religious Dismissed after Perpetual 
Profession, 47-50. 
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However, it is admitted that the religious has the right of recur- 
ring to the Sacred Congregation of Religious against the decree; 
and, if made within ten days from the date on which the religi- 
ous was informed of the decree, this recourse suspends the 
effect of the dismissal. This right to a suspensive recourse 
follows a fortiori from the fact that such a right is granted to a 
teligious of temporary vows dismissed by the local ordinary 
(c. 647, $ 1, 4°). Therefore, everything said in n. 13 under 
the dismissal of a professed of temporary vows applies here also. 


21. Effects of dismissal (cc. 669, § 1; 672, $1). (a) If dis- 
missal frees from the vows. The code itself (c. 669, § 1) does 
not free a dismissed religious of perpetual vows from the vows 
of religious profession by the very fact of the dismissal. Such 
a liberation may be effected by a provision of the particular 
constitutions, or the Holy See may append a dispensation to 
the dismissal, or the dismissed religious may petition the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious in the case of pontifical institutes 
or the local ordinary in that of diocesan institutes for a dispen- 
sation.” The religious is to be most earnestly encouraged to 
make such a petition, and the superiors are willingly to aid him. 
Constitutions of lay congregations submitted to Rome in the 
earlier years after the Code of Canon Law became effective, 
May 19, 1918, uniformly do not provide that legitimate dismis- 
sal of a perpetually professed religious frees from the vows; 
those submitted in more recent years frequently contain this 
provision. The latter practice should be followed in any revis- 
ion of pontifical or diocesan constitutions. If such a provision 
is contained in the constitutions, the dismissal frees from all 
the vows of religious profession as soon as the decree is effective. 
There is no need of a dispensation from the vows. The other 
effects are the same as explained under secularization in the 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1956, 233-36. 


(b) If the dismissal does not free from the vows (c. 672, 
§ 1). Canon 672, § 1, prescribes that a religious of perpetual 





15 Cf, Muzzarelli, op. cit., 306. 
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vows who has been dismissed without being freed of his vows 
is obliged to reform his life so that he will be worthy of being 
received back into the institute. If the dismissed religious has 
manifested a complete reform during a period of three years, 
he is obliged to return to the institute and the latter is obliged to 
take him back. However, it is the far more probable interpre- 
tation that this canon applies only to a religious in sacred orders 
(priest, deacon, subdeacon).” If the dismissed lay religious 
will not voluntarily petition a dispensdtion from the vows, the 
practical remedy is to submit the case immediately to the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious. A professed of perpetual vows is 
also to be given an official statement to the effect that he had 
been legitimately dismissed, and mention should be made as to 
whether he had been freed of the vows by the dismissal or a 
concomitant or subsequent dispensation. 


IV. Dismissal By Law (c. 646) 


22. Definition. This dismissal is effected automatically by 
canon 646 itself by the very fact and at the instant that any of 
the three crimes specified in the canon is committed. Therefore, 
the law itself, not the decree or declaration of a superior, effects 
the dismissal. In its nature, the dismissal is a punishment in- 
flicted for the crime and also a means given to religious. insti- 
tutes to free themselves immediately of members who have 
perpetrated most serious crimes against the religious life. 


23. Subject. The subject of the ipso facto or dismissal by law 
of canon 646 is any professed religious, man or woman, of 
solemn or any type of simple vows, whether perpetual or tem- 
porary, and the members who have been aggregated perpetually 
or temporarily in societies living in common without public 
vows (c. 681). A postulant or novice is not the subject, but 
the commission of any of these three crimes is certainly more 
than a sufficient reason for his dismissal by the decision of the 
competent superior. 


16 Cf. Fanfani,De lure Religiosorum, 703-705. 
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24. “Religious who have publicly apostatized from the Catholic 
faith” (c. 646, $ 1, 1°). The crime is simply public apostasy 
from the Catholic faith. 


(a) Simply. The canon does not demand that the religi- 
ous have joined a non-Christian sect, e. g., Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism. The crime can be verified either in or out 


of such a sect. 


(b) Public (c. 2197, 1°). In the case of a religious, a crime 
is public when it is actually known or is in serious and immediate 
danger of being known by at least a notable part of the mem- 
bers of the religious house to which the delinquent is attached.” 
It is not necessary that such knowledge or danger extend to the 
province, institute, or to externs. External apostasy that has 
not attained this publicity does not effect dismissal by law. 


(c) Apostasy from the Catholic faith (c. 1325, $ 2). Apos- 
tasy is the act of a baptized person who formally denies or 
positively doubts about the entire Christian. faith. The unbap- 
tized are infidels, not apostates, heretics, or schismatics. Formally 
means that there must be a subjective mortal sin in the act. 
A doubt is the suspension of the acceptance of the intellect. A 
positive doubt is had when the intellect judges that there are 
sufficient reasons for affirming and denying the proposition, 
that the reasons on neither side are convincing, and therefore 
the intellect suspends assent to the proposition. In a negative 
doubt, the intellect suspends assent because it does not perceive 
reasons either for afirming or denying the proposition. This is 
to be classed rather as ignorance. As in heresy, a positive 
doubt constitutes an injury to the faith and is sufficient for 
apostasy." The one who so doubts has had the truth sufh- 
ciently proposed to him, but he positively judges that the truth 
is not sufficiently proposed and that contrary reasons make it 


uncertain. 


17 Cf, Michiels, De Delictis et Poenis, 117-18. 
18 Ciprotti, De Consummatione Delictorum, 15; Coronata, op. cit., IV, n. 1856. 
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Apostasy is a denial or positive doubt concerning the 
entire Christian faith, e. g., the existence of God, the fact or 
possibility of the Christian revelation, the fact or possibility 
of the supernatural order. Apostasy is therefore distinguished 
from heresy or schism. A heretic is a baptized person who 
formally denies or positively doubts about one or some dogmas 
of faith. A schismatic is a baptized person who formally refuses 
to submit to the spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff or to 
communicate with the other members of the Church (c. 1325, 
$ 2). Canon 646 mentions only apostasy and thus inflicts dis- 
missal by law only on apostates, not on heretics or schismatics. 
(d) Excommunication (c. 2314). An apostate incurs by the 
very fact of the apostasy an excommunication reserved in a 
special manner to the Holy See. An excommunication demands 
merely that the act be external and not that it be public. 

25. “A religious man who has run away with a woman or a 
religious woman who has run away with a man” (c. 646, 8 1, 
2°). The crime will be explained with a religious man as the 
subject. Four notes are required to constitute this crime. The 
last three are only probably required in theory but are certainly 
necessary in fact to effect the dismissal (cc. 15, 19). 

(a) The religious man must be united physically or morally 
in flight from one place to another with a woman. It is not 
required that the religious be an apostate or fugitive from religion 
in the canonical sense of canon 644." Flight in canon 646 has 
the common and ordinary sense of running away with a woman. 
The crime is completed as soon as this notion is verified, without 
any consideration whatever of the length of absence from the 
religious house. The intention of returning or not returning, 
of contracting or not contracting marriage has nothing to do 
with the crime. 

Both must flee, since the canon demands that the religious 
man have run away with a woman. This is verified physically 
if both start out from the religious house; it is verified morally 


19 Cf, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, May, 1957, 155-64. 
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if the religious alone flees in virtue of a previous agreement to 
meet the woman. The moral union is caused by the previous 
agreement; if such an agreement does not exist, there is no 
flight. In a doubt, this agreement is to be presumed if there 
was an illicit attachment or familiarity beforehand and union 
shortly after the departure of the religious; otherwise the agree- 
ment must be proved. The dismissal is effected at the begin- 
ning of the flight. The flight described above is always neces- 
sary. Without such flight, neither concubinage nor the illicit 
leaving of the house to sin with a woman, even though done 
frequently and furtively, constitutes the crime. When the flight 
of this canon is difficult to prove, as is often true, an investiga- 
tion is to be made as to the existence of a marriage ceremony. 
It is rare in such cases that the woman does not insist on some 
form of marriage ceremony. 


(b) Probably the motive of the flight must be the satisfaction 
of lust. The necessity of such a motive is implicit in the text 
of the law and is part of the common notion of running away 
with a woman. Ordinarily this motive is to be presumed as 
soon as the other notes are verified.” ' 


(¢) Probably the woman must have attained puberty and not 
be a relative by blood or marriage in the direct line (mother, 
grandmother, etc.) or in the first degree of the collateral line 
(sister) of the religious man. Puberty in a girl is attained can- 
onically on the day after the twelfth birthday, in a boy on the 
day after the fourteenth birthday (c. 88, § 2). The correspond- 
ing relatives will apply in the case of a religious woman, i. e., 
father, grandfather, brother. The necessity of this note is 
founded on the extrinsic authority of several authors. It has 
little foundation in the text of the law. The sense of the law 
is rather that the lustful motive is presumed not to exist with 
such persons but, if proved, the crime exists. Otherwise, the 
state of the woman is indifferent. It is of no import that she 





Cf. Tabera, op. cit., 11-1930-416; Goyeneche, op, cit., 209; Vermeersch, 
Periodica, 19-1930-122*. 
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is married, unmarried, capable or incapable of contracting 
marriage validly. 

(d) Probably proof must exist of the preceding requisites. The 
probability of this doctrine arises from the fact that the other 
two crimes of canon 646, public apostasy and marriage, are of 
their nature capable of proof and from the extrinsic authority 
of some authors. If the religious has verified the other notes 
but the crime is so secret that this fourth note is not verified, 
he is not dismissed by law.” Any proof that gives moral certi- 
tude suffices, e. g., the testimony of reliable witnesses. 


(e) Excommunication (c. 2385). Obviously the flight described 
above will usually also imply apostasy from religion if the religi- 
ous has perpetual vows and thus the incurring ipso facto of an 
excommunication reserved to the ordinary.” 


26. “A religious who attempts or contracts marriage, even the 
so-called civil marriage” (c. 646, $ 1, 3°). The crime is the 
contracting (validly) or the attempting (invalidly) of marriage 
by any type of Catholic, non-Catholic, or civil ceremony pro- 
vided both parties gave a naturally valid consent. The form 
of celebration of a civil marriage must be valid according to 
the civil law of the place of celebration. A solemn vow of 
chastity renders marriage invalid; a simple vow forbids but does 
not invalidate marriage. The crime presupposes a marriage 
consent valid from the natural law and is not verified if the 
consent is vitiated in either party by an essential defect, e. g., 
ignorance, simulation, physical violence, grave fear. However, 
it is to be presumed that true consent was given; and this pre- 
sumption is sufficient to declare the religious dismissed. In itself, 
the invalidity of the marriage does not exclude the crime, i. e., 
the crime is still verified if the marriage is invalid because it was 
attempted outside the Church or because of a diriment impedi- 
ment. 

*1 Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, II, 153; Schaefer, of. cit., n. 1578; Bas- 
tien, op. cit., 446, note 2; Jone, op. cit., 572; Jombart, Revue des Communautes 


Religieuses, 6-1930-148. 
22 Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, May, 1957, 158. 
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Excommunications (cc. 2388; 2319, § 1, 1°; 2385). By presum- 
ing to attempt marriage, both a solemnly professed religious 
and the other party incur an excommunication reserved simply 
to the Holy See (c. 2388, § 1); if the vows of the religious are 
simple but perpetual, the presuming to contract or attempt 
marriage is punished in both parties by an excommunication 
reserved to the ordinary (c. 2388, § 2). If the marriage is 
attempted before a non-Catholic minister, the punishment of a 
Catholic is an excommunication reserved to the ordinary (c. 
2319, $ 1, 1°). A marriage ceremony implies an intention never 
to return to the institute and thus results in an excommunication 
for apostasy from religion reserved to the ordinary in the case 
of a religious of perpetual vows (c. 2385). A civil ceremony 
is not punished by the code, but in some dioceses of the United 
States it is punished by an excommunication reserved to the 
ordinary and in some others it constitutes a reserved sin. 


27. Effects (c. 646, $ 1). Upon the commission of any of the 
three crimes, the religious is immediately and ipso facto dis- 
missed by canon 646. This dismissal by law is a legitimate dis- 
missal and produces all the effects of the ordinary dismissal 
by decree. Therefore, in the case of a professed of temporary 
vows, the effects are the same as those described in n. 14; if the 
religious is of perpetual vows, the effects are those of the ordinary 
dismissal explained in n. 21. 

28. Declaration of fact (c. 646, § 2). This canon commands 
the higher superior with the consultive vote of his council to 
make a declaration of fact concerning the crime. Some con- 
stitutions restrict this right to the superior general, and some 
also demand a deliberative vote of the council. In monasteries 
of nuns, the declaration is to be made by the superioress of 
the monastery with the consultive or deliberative vote of the 
council or chapter as commanded by the constitutions. The 
declaration of fact is merely a description of the pertinent 
points of the case, the headings of the proof, e. g., a copy of 
the marriage record, statement of witnesses, etc., and the conclu- 
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sion that the religious was dismissed in virtue of canon 646. 
The local superior is ordinarily in the best position to secure 
these proofs, e. g., the statements of witnesses. Frequently a 
trustworthy man such as a lawyer or priest should be deputed 
to secure some of the proofs in the case of an institute of 
women, e. g., the copy of the marriage record. The declara- 
tion and proofs are to be retained in the secret files of the house 
of the higher superior who made the declaration. The pur- 
pose of the declaration is to possess proof of the automatic 
dismissal and to prevent future doubts and difficulties, particu- 
larly for the eventuality of a recourse by the subject to the local 
ordinary or the Holy See. 


V. Provisional Sending Back to Secular Life (c. 653) 


29. Subject. The subject of this provisional return is any pro- 
fessed religious, man or woman, and any aggregated member 
of a society living in common (c. 681). Canon 653 speaks 
explicitly only of the perpetually professed; but a fortiori, from 
analogy of law, the common opinion of authors, and the practice 
of the Holy See in approving constitutions, the same canon 
applies to the professed of only temporary vows and to the 
aggregated members whose bond with the society is only tem- 
porary. 

30. Reasons required. The reason must be either of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Grave external scandal. This is a culpable defamatory 
act, committed within or outside the religious house, which is 
well known outside the house or known only to a few externs, 
who, however, will not keep the matter a secret, e. g., a sin 


against good morals. 


(b) Very serious imminent injury to the community. This is 
an extraordinary injury or harm certainly and proximately 
threatening at least reductively, not merely one or some individ- 
uals but the religious house, province, or institute. The religious 
must be the cause of this harm but it is not certain that he 
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must be a culpable cause. Examples of this reason are the 
proximate judicial accusation of a defamatory crime in either 
the moral or political order; sexual actions with students in an 
institute devoted to education when it is foreseen that these will 
become public and bring infamy on the house, province, or 
institute; a serious threat to set the house on fire or against 
the life of a superior or another member of the institute; and a 
serious loss of temporal property of the house, province or 


institute. 


(c) Three conditions required in both cases. Since such an 
extraordinary action should not be taken against a religious 
because of mere probability, conjecture, or suspicion, the ex- 
istence of the cause must be certain; it must also be impossible 
to avoid the scandal or harm in other ways, e. g., by transferring 
the religious to another house; and there must be at least prob- 
ability that the scandal or harm can be averted or appreciably 
diminished by the provisional return to secular life.” 


31. Competent authority. (a) Ordinarily. Canon 653 gives the 
right for such action in lay institutes to the higher superior 
with the consent of his council. The right is therefore given 
by the code also to provincials, even though the constitutions 
may affirm it only of the superior general. In prudence and if 
possible, the provincial should refer the case to the superior 
general or at least consult the latter. In a monastery of nuns, 
the competent authority is the superioress with the consent of 


her council. 


(b) In a more urgent case. In a case in which the time re- 
quired for recourse to the superior general or provincial would 
imperil the avoidance of the scandal or injury, the competent 
authority is the local superior with the consent of his council 
and also the consent of the local ordinary. If it is impossible 
to have recourse to the local ordinary and the case will not admit 


23 Berutti, De Religiosis, 349; Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law, 319. 
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of delay, it is safely probable that this action may be taken by 
the local superior with only the consent of his council.” 


32. Final adjudication of the case. (a) Report. A report of the 
case should always be made out without delay and submitted to 
the authority competent for a final decision of the matter. The 
report is to contain the religious and family name of the subject, 
date, age, date of entrance, date of temporary or perpetual 
profession, house to which he was assigned at the time of the 
return to secular life, cause of this return, proofs and present 
state of this cause, a brief record of the past of the religious 
insofar as it is pertinent to the cause of his return and dismissal, 
the name and rank of the superior who effected the return, the 
fact that the consent of the éouncil and of the local ordinary, 
when prescribed, was obtained; and, if the latter was not secured, 
the report is to state the reasons that justified its omission. 


(b) Authority competent for a final decision. Canon 653 states 
that the case is to be referred to the Holy See without delay. 
This canon, however, is to be interpreted in the light of the 
other canons on the competent authority for dismissal; and it 
is admitted doctrine that the authority competent for an ordinary 
dismissal by decree is competent also for the final decision in the 
case of a provisional return to secular life.” Therefore, the case 
is to be referred, according to the nature of the institute and the 
vows of the subject, to the authority competent for dismissal by 
decree stated in nn. 2-5. 


33. Effects. As soon as the provisional return is decided, the re- 
ligious puts off the religious habit and leaves the institute. The 
return to secular life is a provisional measure. It is not a dismissal 
and does not produce the effects of a dismissal. The competent 
authority mentioned above decides for or against dismissal and 

24Cf. Tabera, of. cit., 14-1933-58; Goyeneche, De Religiosis, 221, note 31; 


Palombo, of. cit., n. 192; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 1609; O’Neill, The Dismissal of 
Religious in Temporary Vows, 104. 


25 Cf, O’Neill, of. cit., 103-104; Schaefer, op, cit., n. 1636; Wernz-Vidal De 
Religiosis, 490, note 13; Bastien, of. cit., n. 645, 4; Palombo, of. cit., n. 195; 
Tabera, op. cit., 14-1933-57; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome luris Canonici, I, n. 807. 
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decrees the dismissal in the former case. The charitable subsidy 
is to be given to a religious woman who is provisionally sent back 
to secular life.” 
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26 Cf, REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1956, 235-36. 
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Our Supernatural Organism 
Daniel J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


OD IS THE author of all things. The more science ad- 
vances, the more does it disclose the wonders of His crea- 
tion. Even a superficial reading of a manual of biology 

or physics or chemistry or astronomy wrings from us the words 
of the Psalmist: “How great are thy works, O Lord. Thou 
hast made all things in wisdom; the earth is filled with thy riches” 
(Ps. 103:24). These divine masterpieces, especially as mani- 
fested in man, qualify us by analogy for the marvels of the 


supernatural order. ‘ 


God gives life in the embryonic state and with it an or- 
ganism capable of developing the tiny creature into the pleni- 
tude of its specific perfection. The fundamental natural prin- 
ciple of this evolution is the vital principle within it, which 
energizes it and is the source of its least activity. Its separation 
from the bodily element would mean the termination of growth, 
deterioration, death. In us the human soul is the basic source 
of our natural life; its faculties or powers are the immediate 
cause of our vital activities and these in turn bring to perfec- 
tion our human life. To all this the supernatural is closely 
analogous as will appear from a brief study of the components 
of its organism. 

Sanctifying Grace 

Appropriately this may be styled the soul of the higher 
life in us. Only from divine revelation do we know its exis- 
tence and nature, and it will be useful to recall here what rev- 
elation tells us about this precious endowment. It is something 
most real; a spiritual quality inherent in our soul and of such 
an excellence that only God could be its principal cause; it is a 
stable quality, an adornment abiding in the soul till forfeited 
through mortal sin; it is a totally free gift to which no one of 


us could lay claim and which transforms us into God-like 
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beings resembling our eternal Father and enabling us to share, 
in a finite manner, in His life. That life comprises the infinite 
contemplation, love, and possession of His uncreated perfec- 
tion. To this no creature by its native powers could aspire. 
By a privilege entirely gratuitous God destines us for the 
immediate vision of Himself in heaven and adapts us for it 
through sanctifying grace. Attended by faith, hope, and charity 
such grace equips us to know, love, possess God, imperfectly, 
of course, as He knows, loves, and possesses Himself; and thus 
we enter into the divine life and become truly His children. 
And while this life is distinct from our natural life, it is not 
merely superimposed on the latter: it penetrates it through and 
through, elevating and transforming it. Leaving intact all the 
natural goodness that is ours, sanctifying grace imparts a new 
orientation to everything within us, establishes new relations to 
the Blessed Trinity, and inaugurates on earth the life of the 
blessed. 


To aid us in the apprehension of this prerogative, writers 
resort to many comparisons and illustrations. They liken the 
soul to a living image of the adorable Trinity, divinely impressed 
on the soul as the seal leaves its image on the wax, lavishing on 
it an entrancing beauty since the prototype and the artist is 
no other than God. Again such a soul is compared to a trans- 
parent body receiving the sun’s rays and, all aglow itself, 
radiating them in all directions; to a bar of steel plunged into 
a furnace and sharing the heat, brightness, and pliancy of the 
fire; to a branch engrafted into a plant, maintaining its identity 
while partaking of the life of the plant; to the union in us of 
soul and body where the soul quickens and energizes the body 
even as grace communicates a new life and effects our most 
intimate union with God. Finally, an analogy with the hypo- 
static union in Christ is introduced; and, though the soul’s 
union with God is only accidental, yet it is the union of a substance 
with a substance; and, while the hypostatic union results in the 
God-man, the union through grace issues in a God-like being, 
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whose actions are performed at once by the Creator and His 
creature, even as in Christ His actions were shared in by both 
His divine and human nature. And though our union with 
God is neither hypostatic nor substantial in the proper sense, 
for we always retain our personality and the union is only 
accidental, it is not merely the intimacy of two friends, for 
it rests on a physical quality abiding in the soul and on physical 
bonds intensifying and safeguarding that union. The three 
Divine Persons are immediately presefit to the soul in a com- 
pletely new way and are possessed and enjoyed by it. Though 
the precise nature of this extraordinary inhabitation continues 
to exercise theologians, we are assured that it is capable of 
indefinite expansion up to the last breath of life here below, 
and this in proportion to our surrender to the Holy Spirit 
through the removal of all barriers and the cultivation of the 
infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


The Infused Virtues 


In the natural order our soul functions through its faculties 
or powers. It thinks through the intellect; it loves through the 
will; it senses through our different senses. These faculties bestowed 
on us together with the soul, by means of their varied activities, 
are susceptible of tremendous development. In the supernatural 
order grace parallels the soul, and the infused virtues are its chief 
faculties. These emanate from sanctifying grace, elevate our 
mind and will, enable us to perform supernatural, meritorious 
deeds. Virtue may be described as a good habit designed for 
action. It is natural if it has been acquired through the repeti- 
tion of the same specific act and communicates facility in doing 
so; if directly granted by God and if it confers the ability to do 
something, it is called infused. The natural virtues facilitate nat- 
ural righteousness; the infused confer the power to act on a 
superhuman level. These latter are usually divided into theologi- 
cal and moral. The former have God for their formal and 
principal material object; in the concrete they are faith, hope, 
and charity and unite the soul directly to God. The moral 
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virtues have for their objective some moral good distinct from 
God, serve to eliminate the hindrances to divine union and to 
stabilize it, and are commonly listed under the four cardinal 
vittues. The theological virtues certainly accompany sanctifying 
grace and integrate the process of justification, and it is the 
generally accepted doctrine that the moral virtues also are then 
bestowed. 


All of these virtues are susceptible of increment and do 
increase proportionally with the increase of grace, just as the 
branches of the tree keep pace with the expansion of the trunk. 
Apart from the complete loss of the virtue, may they diminish? 
In general, any activity that is discontinued or exercised only 
rarely tends to decline or even to cease. Venial sins, especially 
when frequent and deliberate, considerably impede the practice 
of virtue and thus diminish the facility previously attained. Neglect 
of actual graces may likewise occasion the privation of such 
helps as notably conduce to acts of virtue and add vigor and 
polish to them. And though venial sins do not directly decrease 
or destroy the infused virtues, it remains true that such failings 
open the way for serious lapses and the destruction of the 
virtues. Do all grave sins deprive us of these? Faith is destroyed 
only through a mortal sin of infidelity, hope through the same 
and that of despair; charity and the infused moral virtues, 
through any mortal sin. Relative to the duration of all such 
virtues, in the lost none of them persists; the theological remain 
in the souls in purgatory; in heaven there will be neither acts 
of faith nor of hope relative to God, and most probably not 
relative to objects distinct from Him. And whereas neither the 
moral virtues nor those of faith and hope will endure in the 
blessed, these will retain the virtue of charity and live a life 
of the purest actual love. 

The Gifts of the Holy Spirit 

There is unanimity among Catholic theologians about the 
existence of such gifts, but their specific nature is widely contro- 
verted. In accordance with the doctrine of St. Thomas (Summa, 
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I-II, q. 68, a. 3), the most prevalent opinion is that they are 
supernatural habits, distinct from the virtues, implanted in the 
soul conjointly with sanctifying grace, which impart a recep- 
tiveness, a docility to the impulse of the Holy Spirit, a more 
prompt and more generous cooperation with His grace. They 
would appear to be, at least in the early stages, not operative 
habits like the virtues, but rather dispositive, adjusting the soul 
for a better reaction to the divine intervention. Their func- 
tion, then, is that of perfecting the exercise of the virtues. 
There is no certainty about their number; and, while conferred 
simultaneously with grace, a more copious outpouring may be 
the fruit of the sacrament of confirmation. The docility issu- 
ing from these gifts improves perceptibly through prayer for 
fidelity to grace, through a life of faith and recollection, through 
the cultivation of the moral virtues and due control over our 
passions, for unless these latter are consistently mortified, the 
inordinate attachments in the soul will hamper us in discerning, 
accepting, and responding to the inspirations of grace. We 
must combat the spirit of the world which is diametrically op- 
posed to the divine and school ourselves in prompt, magnani- 
mous compliance with God’s will. The more complete our 
surrender to Him, the more will He be pleased to enlighten 


and inflame us. 
Actual Grace 


Just as in the natural order we cannot bring power into 
motion without the concurrence of the Almighty, so also in 
the supernatural. Such cooperation is known as actual grace 
to distinguish it from habitual grace previously considered. It 
is a transitory aid imparted by God, consisting in the illumina- 
tion of the mind and the urge of the will for the performance 
of a supernatural act. It sets the intellect and heart in motion . 
and enables them to function on a superhuman level. In the 
concrete, it is a holy thought, a salutary incitement of the will, 
produced by God who directly influences our rational faculties, 
stimulating them to operate, and cooperating with them to 
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elicit a good thought and a salutary desire in keeping with the 
special need of the moment. The thought is most real and 
comes directly from God; it is a holy thought, designed for the 
spiritual benefit of the individual. When we say “salutary 
desire,” we understand any good act of the will, for instance, 
the love of good, hatred of evil, fear of divine punishment, 
sorrow for sin, joy in well-doing. It is a real act of the will. 
Antecedent to our activity God lovingly takes the initiative and 
continues to act within us and with us for the accomplishment 
of a deed that will conduce to life eternal. This assistance is 
not permanent; it persists only while its purpose lasts; and it 
influences us in a moral way through attraction and persuasion 
and physically by adding energy to our intellectual faculties 
too weak to act of themselves. 


As religious we are to be profoundly penetrated with the 
conviction of our need of such divine assistance. It is necessary 
for the achievement of every supernatural act: for the prelim- 
inary acts of faith, hope, sorrow requisite for the remission of 
sin. The constant endeavor to resist temptations which assail 
even the just, as well as our steadfastness in good living, are 
the fruits of actual grace. Obviously, then, we have not the 
power to persevere in religion and even to reach perfection 
through our unaided strength. Christ’s memorable words, 
“Without Me you can do nothing” (Jn. 15:6), are pertinent 
to the natural and supernatural levels. Everyone who attains 
the use of reason needs this grace and all such receive it. It 
proceeds from the love of God; the ordinary channels for its 
dispensation are the sacraments, prayer, and our meritorious 
deeds; and the more generous our cooperation with grace 
received the more will be granted, for here, as in the entire 
economy of salvation, God takes the initiative, awaits our free 
reaction, and assures us that He will bestow the necessary help 
for the completion of our project. Conformity to the divine 
will, consequent peace of soul, trust, and magnanimity are 
supremely important in the struggle for real sanctity. 
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“If thou didst know the gift of God” (Jn. 4:19) spoke 
Jesus to the Samaritan woman, referring to the supernatural 
life which He communicates to us through His vivifying action, 
here compared to water springing from an unfailing source. 
Religious have totally consecrated themselves to God; to Him 
they belong entirely; and there must be in them the life that 
is His. In them the supernatural must always be dominant. 
It is a treasure to be courageously safeguarded even at the cost 
of sacrifice; it is an endowment to be zealously augmented; it 
is a life and life is essentially progressive. Cessation of growth 
soon induces recession. In the wake of tepidity and lethargy 
spiritual death follows closely. The law of spiritual gravity is 
to be counteracted through purity of intention at all times, 
through earnestness even in small affairs, through fervent, per- 
severing prayer, and through the frequent reception of the 
sacraments of penance and Holy Communion. ‘Walk in a 
manner worthy of the calling with which you are called,” wrote 
St. Paul to the Ephesians (4: 1 ff.), “with all humility and meek- 
ness, with patience bearing with one another in love, careful 
to preserve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; one 
body and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all who is above all and throughout 
all and in all.” Surely a relevant injunction for all religious. 
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N THIS survey only those documents will be considered which 

| appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS) during the 

months of April and May, 1957. Hence all page references 
throughout the survey are to AAS of 1957 (v. 49). 


The African Missions 


On Easter Sunday, April 21, 1957 (AAS, pp. 225-48), the 
Holy Father issued a new encyclical letter which is entitled Fidei 
Donum (The Gift of Faith) and which treats of Africa and its 
missions. After noting that man’s gratitude for the gift of faith 
is best shown by spreading the light of Christ’s truth, His Holi- 
ness remarks that while he is not unaware of the grave and 
pressing problems attending the spread of the Faith in all parts 
of the world, yet special attention is needed in the case of Africa, 
for this continent now finds itself on the threshold of its political 
and cultural maturity and faced with circumstances the import- 
ance of which is rivaled by nothing in the previous history of 


Africa. 


The Vicar of Christ then begins the first of the four sections 
into which the encyclical letter is divided. This first section is 
devoted to an over-all picture of the missionary scene in Africa. 
Most of the countries of the continent, the Pope says, are in the 
midst of profound social, economic, and political changes which 
will have a lasting effect on the future lives of these nations. 
The Church which has seen the rise and growth of so many 
nations cannot but be intensely interested in the peoples of Africa 
who are now attaining their civil rights. 


It is at this point that the Holy Father exhorts the coloniz- 
ing nations to grant civil rights to peoples who are prepared for 
them; and at the same time he urges the colonial peoples of 
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Africa to be grateful for what they have received from the vari- 
ous countries of Europe. Only such a harmonious attitude will 
exclude prejudice and exaggerated nationalism and will permit 
the peoples of Africa to experience the entire range of benefits 
which flow from the religion of Christ. 


Pius XII is especially concerned that in many countries of 
Africa atheistic materialism has been spreading the seed of its 
doctrine, thereby arousing jealousy between nations, inducing 
false perspectives in the matter of temporal prosperity, and excit- 
ing to rebellion. The presence of this atheistic materialism in 
Africa, thinks the Pontiff, is particularly grave owing to the 
fact that the peoples of Africa, because they wish to accomplish 
in a few years what the feoples of Europe took centuries to 
achieve, are psychologically vulnerable to the specious promises 
which materialism offers. 


The Holy Father continues by remarking that of all 
the missionary regions of the world, Africa is the one with the 
greatest needs. African mission posts which have been estab- 
lished in the last ten or twenty years cannot expect a sufficient 
number of native clergy for a long time, while the missionaries 
in such stations are few and widely scattered throughout large 
regions where, moreover, non-Catholic religions are also spread- 
ing their doctrines. The gravity of the situation can be illustrated 
by one region of Africa where there are 2,000,000 inhabitants 
but only 50 priests whose energies, moreover, are completely 
absorbed in the care of the 60,000 persons already converted to 
Catholicism. Twenty more missionaries in such regions at the 
present time would mean, the Vicar of Christ sadly comments, 
the spreading of the banner of the cross in places which twenty 
years from now will be impossible of access. Moreover, twenty 
more missionaries would mean that the Church could educate 
in such regions a corps of African Catholics equipped to meet 
the social and political needs of the continent. 

Nor are difficulties lacking in African missionary centers 
which have long been established. Such centers. too feel the 
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extreme lack of missionaries. Moreover, the bishops and vicars 
apostolic of Africa are obliged to provide for their flocks a full 
Catholic life; and this necessitates in turn schools, colleges, social 
institutes, all the modern communication arts. Such needs can 
be met only by a great flow of material and apostolic help to the 
continent of Africa where 85,000,000 human beings are still 
attached to the practice of paganism. 


The Holy Father centers the second part of his encyclical 
around the theme that the problems of the Church in Africa 
are not merely local difficulties, but are of vital concern to 
the entire Mystical Body. Bishops, those preeminent members 
of the Mystical Body, should have a special concern for the 
Church in Africa, for they as the legitimate successors of the 
apostles retain the duty of preaching to all nations. Moreover, 
continues the Holy Father, there is not a Catholic in the world 
who should not be interested in the problems of the Church 
in Africa. Nothing that is characteristic of the Church should 
be absent from the mental outlook of the individual Catholic. 
If then catholicity or universality is one of the characteristics 
of that Church which is the mother of all nations, breadth of 
outlook must also mark the individual Catholic. 


In the third part of the encyclical the Holy Father dis- 
cusses the means by which Catholics can aid the missions of 
Africa. .The first means is that of continual and earnest prayer. 
The best prayer, of course, will be that which Christ, our 
High Priest, daily offers on our altars. And while the faith- 
ful should be instructed that it is good to offer Mass for their 
private intentions, still they should also be taught to give atten- 
tion to those petitions with which the Mass is primarily and neces- 
sarily concerned and which include the welfare and propaga- 


tion of the entire Church. 


To prayer must be added alms or material help, for present 
needs far exceed the help now being given. The faithful in 
other parts of the world should compare their conditions with the 
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situations of missionary countries and see who are the real needy 
of the Church. Hence the Vicar of Christ urges that each 
Catholic make an examination of conscience to consider if there 
is not something that can be given up in order that material aid 


might be given to the missions. 


The third way of helping Africa is through the fostering 
of vocations to missionary work. Bishops should train their flocks 
in such a way that there will always be members of that flock 
ready to heed the Lord’s command ip Genesis 12:1 to leave 
one’s land and the house of one’s father. Dioceses with a suffi- 
ciency of priests should give of their workers to the missions; 
and even dioceses which themselves suffer from a scarcity of 
priestly workers can still offef their mite as did the widow in the 
gospel story. : 

The problem of missionary recruitment, however, can be 
met only by the concerted work of all the bishops who should 
encourage the Missionary Union of the Clergy, foster the work 
of pontifical missionary associations, and be aware of the needs 
of those religious institutes which do missionary work but which 
cannot increase the number of their vocations without the under- 
standing assistance of the local ordinary. Finally, the Holy 
Father approves the practice of a diocese lending some of its 
priests to missions for a limited time. 


The fourth part of the encyclical consists of a brief conclu- 
sion in which the Holy Father repeats that he is as interested 
in all the missions as he is in those of Africa. To all missionaries 
of the entire world he extends his gratitude and his congratula- 
tions and exhorts them to labor fervently in the work to which 


they have been called. 
Lenten and Easter Messages 


On March 5, 1957 (AAS, pp. 208-15), the Holy Father 
gave his usual Lenten allocution to the parish priests and Lenten 
preachers of Rome. The present year, begins the Holy Father, 
marks the fifth anniversary of the inauguration of the movement 
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“For a Better World.” After detailing the work accomplished 
in the diocese of Rome during that period and after noting the 
things yet to be done, His Holiness then urges his listeners to 
sow the seed that is the word of God. To preach anything 
but the word of God, he warns them, is to sow destruction. He 
gives special attention to the matter of Sunday preaching, insist- 
ing that nothing can achieve so much as this regular and familiar 
custom so long in use in the Church. Finally, he recalls to his 
listeners the fact that the true sower of the good seed is God 
and that they are but instruments in His hand; what changes 
then would sweep the world if all who preached did so as ones 
truly coming with the power of God. 


The Holy Father’s Easter message, delivered on April 21, 
1957 (AAS pp. 276-80), was a meditative reflection on the 
phrase “O truly blessed night” of Holy Saturday’s Exultet. 
The night preceding the Resurrection, His Holiness begins, was 
one of desolation, tears, and darkness: Christ is dead; His flock 
is scattered; all is apparently in ruin. Nevertheless, even in that 
night there are signs of the dawn to come: the body of Christ 
suffers not the slightest taint of corruption and Mary prays in 


quiet confidence and expectation. 


That night before the Resurrection is also a symbol, adds 
the Vicar of Christ, of the night in which modern men find 
themselves: they must live in fear; their intelligences are cap- 
tured by error; immorality has reached a new depth. Neverthe- 
less, there are signs of a new day dawning. Science is provi- 
dentially multiplying the means to a fuller and freer life, while 
technology is providing the way to make these means available 
on a large scale. Moreover, men are now beginning to realize 
that the night of modern times is here because Christ has again 
been betrayed and crucified. Day will finally come to modern 
man when Christ restores grace to the individual soul and takes 
His rightful place in human social life. The Holy Father con- 
cludes his Easter message to mankind with a prayer that Christ 
may send the angel of the Resurrection to remove the obstacles 
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which men have built up but which they are now powerless to 
remove. 


To Hospital Sisters 


On April 24, 1957 (AAS, pp. 291-96), Pius XII spoke to 
some 2,000 Italian hospital sisters who had met for the first time 
in a national meeting to discuss their common problems. The 
Pontiff began with a forceful statement of the part that religious 
women play in the life of the Church today, remarking that many 
branches of the Church’s apostolate, especially those concerned 
with education and with works of charity, would be inconceivable 
without the existence of religious sisters. This said, the Holy 
Father then began to discuss with them the ideals of their relig- 


ious life. 


It is a truth of our faith, he notes, that virginity is higher 
than the married state; for through virginity the soul achieves 
an immediate relationship with God that is one of absolute and 
indissoluble love. The virginal soul takes everything that God 
has given her to be a wife and mother and offers it back to Him 
in a complete and perpetual holocaust. In order to love God, 
the virginal soul does not reach Him through other loves: noth- 
ing is interposed between such a soul and God. Hence it is 
that a religious must be a true spouse of our Lord, uniquely, 
indissolubly, and intimately united with Him. Hospital sisters 
then must take care that their assistance to the sick does not 
interfere with their spirit of absolute and perpetual devotion to 
God, guarding against all disordered activity which leaves them 
neither time nor repose for prayer to Christ. They must also 
guard themselves against long and frequent withdrawals from 
common life, that strong protection of the interior life. And 
they must watch carefully over their spirit of individual and 
collective poverty, making certain that their hospitals do not 
assume the character of merely money-making organizations. 


Turning now to their work for the sick, the Vicar of Christ 


notes that the existence of special institutions for the care of the 
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sick stemmed historically from the charity of the Church. Even 
today, when so many are interested in the care of the suffering, 
the Church will never abandon her task of caring for the sick, 
for no one can take the place of the Church at the side of one 
who besides a body also possesses a soul whose needs and claims 


are often greater than those of the body. 


It is for this reason that the Holy Father urges hospital sis- 
ters to continue their work. Besides being perfect religious, they 
must also know and use the latest scientific methods and ap- 
paratus. They must train themselves to a motherly kindness that 
is linked with a strong element of firmness. They must lead a 
fully dynamic life and still retain their calm and serenity. Here 
the Holy Father adds that superiors must see to it that community 
time-schedules and practices do not make the sisters’ work inefh- 


cient and more difficult., 


In conclusion the Holy Father dwells at some length on 
the recommendation that the sisters train themselves always to 
see Christ in each of their patients. If they do so, he notes, 
then it will be easy to pass from the chapel to the sick room; 
religious observance and care for the sick will not interfere one 
with the other; and there will be no interruption of the sisters’ 
union with Christ. The Holy Father then blessed the assembled 
sisters and concluded with a remark that all hospital sisters will 
treasure: “The Church, the Pope, are depending on you: on 
your complete dedication, on your abilities, and on your spirit 
of love.” 


Miscellaneous Matters 


Under the date March 19, 1957 (AAS, pp. 176-77), the 
Holy Father issued the motu proprio Sacram Communionem 
in which he provided that henceforth local ordinaries (with the 
exception of vicars general) may permit daily celebration of after- 
noon Mass provided the spiritual good of a notable part of the 
faithful warrants such a permission. His Holiness also further 
mitigated the Eucharistic fast. The drinking of water does not 
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break the fast; and the time element for the Eucharistic fast is 
the following: Before the celebration of Mass in the case of 
priests and before the reception of Communion in the case of 
the faithful, solid food and alcoholic drink must be abstained 
from for three hours, while non-alcoholic drink must be abstained 
from for one hour. These time regulations extend both to 
morning and afternoon celebration of Mass and reception of 
Communion; and they must also be observed by those celebrating 
Mass at midnight or at the early hours of the morning as well 
as by those receiving Communion at such times. Finally, the 
Holy Father grants to the sick, even those not confined to bed, 
the permission to take non-alcoholic drinks as well as liquid or 
solid medicine at any time ‘before the celebration of Mass or the 
reception of Communion. 


Three documents of April and May of this year concerned 
the saints. The first of these is an apostolic letter of the Roman 
Pontiff which is dated June 8, 1956 (AAS, pp. 199-200), and 
which appoints St. Dominic Savio the patron of all choir boys. 
The other two documents are decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, both being dated January 22, 1957 (AAS, pp. 
251-56). In the first of these decrees the congregation affirms 
the heroic virtue of the Venerable Servant of God Sister Mary 
Celine of the Presentation, professed nun of the Second Order 
of St. Francis (1878-97); the second decree affirms the heroic 
virtue of the Venerable Servant of God Sister Teresa of Jesus 
Journet Ibars, foundress of the Congregation of Little Sisters 
of the Indigent Aged (1843-97). 


Priests will be interested in the Holy Father’s letter, dated 
March 25, 1957 (AAS, pp. 272-75), and sent to Cardinal Feltin 
of Paris on the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the death 
of Jean-Jacques Olier, founder of the Society of St. Sulpice. 
Olier, the Holy Father notes, recalls to the present generation 
the truth that the greatness and power of a priest consists in 
being a man of God and a man of the Church. As a man of 
God the priest must have two indispensable qualities: prayer 
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exercised especially through meditation and the Divine Office; 
and asceticism, manifested principally by a perfect chastity of 
heart and body. The priest then must always be aware that 
union with God is the indispensable prerequisite for apostolic 
fecundity and that the cross is the only instrument of salvation: 
evil is still cast out only by prayer and fasting. As a man of the 
Church, concludes the Holy Father, the priest must realize that 
all personal sanctity and apostolic effectiveness must be founded 
on constant and exact obedience to the hierarchy. 


Several documents of the period surveyed are concerned in 
one way or another with matters educational and intellectual. On 
March 24, 1957 (AAS, pp. 281-87), the Holy Father addressed 
a group of 50,000 college students of Rome and gave them some 
detailed advice on their studies, urging them to dedicate them- 
selves completely to the pursuit of truth. A month later on 
April 25, 1957 (AAS, pp. 296-300), His Holiness spoke to the 
members of the eleventh plenary assembly of Pax Romana, telling 
them that no Catholic can be indifferent to the new world com- 
munity now in process of formation. This is especially true, 
he says, of Catholics engaged in intellectual work, for it is their 
task to spread Catholic truth and to give it practical application 
in all areas of human activity. 

Educational and intellectual matters also figure in two 
decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities. In the first of these decrees, dated November 4, 
1956 (AAS, pp. 219-20), provision is made for the canonical 
erection of a faculty of theology in Sophia University in Tokyo. 
In the other decree, dated December 20, 1956 (AAS, p. 308), 
a faculty of philosophy was canonically erected in the Catholic 
University of Quito. 

Three documents of April and May of this year pertain to 
political matters. On February 16, 1957 (AAS, pp. 201-5), a 
convention was ratified betweeri the Holy See and the German 
Federal State of North-Rhine-Westphalia concerning the estab- 
lishment of a new diocese of Essen. On March 28, 1957 (AAS, 
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pp. 287-88), the Pontiff addressed a group of young Berlin 
Catholics, telling them that the state must always respect the 
rights of individuals and of families and adding a plea for a 
united Europe and for the moral conditions without which such 
a union can never be realized. On April 28, 1957 (AAS, pp. 
300-301), the Pope gave a brief address on Communism, empha- 
sizing that the events of the last few months have clearly shown 
to all men the aberrations of that way of life. 


Two other documents may be mentioned by way of conclud- 
ing this survey. On March 6, 1957 (AAS, pp. 215-17), the 
Holy Father sent a radio message to the school children of the 
United States exhorting them to be generous in contributing 
help for the needy children of other countries. And on April 
23, 1957 (AAS, pp. 289-90), His Holiness spoke to a small 
group of Paris lawyers, extolling their dignity as men devoted to 
the defense of law and of humanity and remarking that their 
profession is noteworthy as showing the value of humanism in 
a world where technical and scientific education is at a premium. 





Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor 
of canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


ae, 

Are the professed of temporary vows obliged by canon law to 

return to the motherhouse two months before perpetual profession, 
remain there, and prepare for this profession? 


No. You are applying to the professed of temporary vows what 
an instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, November 3, 
1921, had commanded only for novices employed in the external works 
of a congregation during the second year of noviceship. The code 
does not even command a retreat before perpetual profession. The 
constitutions almost universally prescribe such a retreat, and the usual 
duration is eight full days. A shorter retreat is also found, for 
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example, five or six days. It seems evident enough that the constitu- 
tions or customs should command a retreat before perpetual profession. 
It would also be reasonable and profitable to prescribe a longer period 
of greater recollection before perpetual profession. REVIEW FOR RE- 
LIiGious, September, 1953, 267; November, 1955, 313. 


ea a 
Hasn’t the movement of renovation and adaptation suggested any 
new laws whatsoever concerning poverty? 


This movement is primarily spiritual, theological, educational, 
formative, and apostolic. It is only very secondarily canonical or 
legal. Therefore, in the matter of poverty the emphasis of the move- 
ment is on the striving for detachment that, leads to an intensified 
love of God (REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, November, 1955, 302; September, 
1956, 269-70). 


No new laws on poverty have been enacted by the Holy See, 
and no important suggestion for a new law has been made by authors 
with regard to the poverty of solemn profession. In the matter of 
the poverty of institutes of simple vows, suggestions have been made 
for inclusion in constitutions that are being originally approved or 


revised. 


The purpose of these suggestions is to make the poverty of simple 
profession at least approach that of solemn profession. They are 
founded on the principle that in itself it is more in accord with 
evangelical poverty to give away one’s property than to retain it for 
life and to be deprived or restricted in the right of acquiring property 
for oneself than to retain this right in an almost unlimited manner. 
The suggestions are thus reducible to two headings. 


1. Right of acquisition. A limitation of the right of acquisition is 
according to the mind of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. In 
new or revised constitutions, congregations of men otf women may in- 
clude an article of the following type: “After profession, whether of 
temporary or perpetual vows, the religious acquire for themselves only 
property received as an inheritance or legacy from relatives to the 
second degree. All other temporal goods are acquired for the con- 
gregation.” 

This practice may be followed only by institutes that have such 
a provision in their approved constitutions. An article of this nature 
would effect a purer poverty and would also eliminate some practical 
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difficulties and abuses. The meaning of relatives may be confined to 
blood relatives or extended also to relatives by marriage. The degrees 
would be computed according to canon law. 


2. Giving away or renouncing one’s property. New or revised con- 
stitutions of women may contain an article of the following type: “A 
professed sister, whether of temporary or perpetual vows, may not 
alienate the ownership of her property by a free gift effective during 
her lifetime. However, the professed of perpetual vows may (or, are 
counselled to) give all the property they own to the congregation 
under the form of a dowry.” The similar article for institutes of 
men would be: “A professed religious, Whether of temporary or per- 
petual vows, may not alienate the ownership of his property by a 
free gift effective during his lifetime. However, the professed of 
perpetual vows may (or, are counselled to) give all the property they 
own to the congregation under the condition that the capital sum 
will be restored to them if they should leave or be dismissed.” 


Either of the practices of the preceding paragraph, since they 
are not contrary to the code, may be followed even if not contained 
in the constitutions. The second sentence in either article may be 
introduced by an apt spiritual phrase, e. g., for their greater sancti- 
fication, for their greater poverty, for the greater purity of their 
evangelical poverty. There would be no difficulty also in applying 
either practice to the professed of temporary vows. In both cases 
the capital sum of the property will be restored to a religious who 
leaves, is excluded from further profession, or is dismissed. This fact 
would protect the right of the religious to leave, if he wishes to do so, 
and would also prevent want in the case of a departure, both of which 
constitute the purpose of the retention of property in congregations. 
Neither practice would prevent the religious from applying part or all 
of the income on his property to other good purposes, e. g., to needy 
relatives, nor, with the permission of the Holy See, all or part of 
the capital sum of his personal property. However, it does not seem 
contrary to the mind of the Sacred Congregation for new or revised 
constitutions not merely to permit or counsel but to impose either 
practice with regard to all the personal property of a religious (REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1953, 258-59; Escudero, Acta et Documenta 
Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis, I, 377; Muzzarelli, ibid., 
430-31). 
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ee ma 
What is the law for the last Gospel according to the simplified 
rubrics? 


The last Gospel is always that of St. John except in the third 
Mass on Christmas and /ow Masses on Palm Sunday at which the 
palms are not blessed. Cf. Bugnini-Bellocchio, De Rubricis ad Sim- 
pliciorem Formam Redigendis, 69; Bugnini, The Simplification of the 
Rubrics, 113; J. B. O’Connell, Simplifying the Rubrics, 71; The Cele- 
bration of Mass, 178. 


ae a 
What Mass may be said on the Saturday of Our Lady (S. Maria 
in Sabbato)? 


The Mass of the Saturday of Our Lady; the Daily Mass of the 
Dead and any votive Mass that is not of the Blessed Mother, but both 
of these, if low, are forbidden during the three periods of January 
2-5; January 7-12; and Ascension-Vigil of Pentecost; and the Mass 
of an occurring simple feast or mere commemoration, e. g., on Jan- 
uary 5, 19; July 13, 27; August 3; September 28; October 5, 26 in 
the ordo of the Universal Church for 1957. As stated above, the only 
Mass of the Blessed Mother permitted is that of §. Maria in Sabbato. 
Cf. Wuest-Mullaney-Barry Matters Liturgical, n. 252. 


iin 
What should be done if a check in a small amount is received for 
your own personal. use? 


Endorse the check and drop it in the treasurer’s box. The inten- 
tion of such a donor is certainly not that the religious should sin by 
using the money without permission. Neither are we to presume that 
a donor intends that the religious should make use of the gift in a 
way that is contrary to the greater perfection of the religious. Externs 
are fully conscious that the religious is in the state of perfection and 
that his life should be distinguished by renunciation and self-denial. 
They are readily scandalized at the lack of these qualities. If you 
have any material necessity, the more perfect time to ask for it is not on 
the occasion of receiving a gift. Cf. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, January, 
1949, 39. 
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Book Reviews 


[Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. ] 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS AND THEIR MARTYRS. By Lud- 
wig Hertling, S.J., and Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated 
from the German by M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. Pp. 224. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1. 1956. $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to introduce this excellent book to readers of the 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS. The subject is nowhere so well presented, to 
my knowledge, within the compass of one modest volume. It is com- 
petent; it is well ordered; it is readable; it is warm with the sympathies 
of the Christian tradition of culture. 


Archaeology, in all its branches, has a remarkable appeal to 
many people today, no doubt because it brings to them a new and 
vivid revelation of the community of human nature with itself. The 
catacombs of Rome, with their touching expression of the pieties of 
our forefathers in the faith, reveal to Christians the communion of 
saints. A Catholic feels wonderfully at home in these ancient resting 


places of our dead. 


The authors are professors of ecclesiastical history and of achae- 
ology, respectively, in the Gregorian University and scholars of estab- 
lished authority in their fields. Father Kirschbaum was one of the 
four commissioned by Pius XII to investigate the reputed site, under 
the high altar of St. Peter’s, of the apostolic tomb. A brief account 
of the results of their quest is among the points of major interest in 


this book. 


Father Costelloe meets with ease the two great exigencies of the 
translator’s art, faithfulness to the thought of his author and to the 
idiom of his reader. A skilled initiate in Roman archaeology, he can 
write so clearly about these matters which he understands so well. 
With the praiseworthy permission of Fathers Hertling and Kirsch- 
baum, he has added his own notes to theirs and some quite new 
matter in the body of the book, known through the advance reports 
of explorations yet unpublished. By this positive contribution, he 
gives to English readers a welcome revision as well as a sound version 
of the original. 
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The scope of the book may be indicated by running down the 
titles of the chapters: The Exploration of the Catacombs; The Ceme- 
teries; The Tombs of the Popes; The Tombs of the Martyrs; The 
Tombs of the Apostles; The Persecutions; On the Way*to Martyrdom; 
The Eucharist; Baptism; The People of God; The Art of the Cata- 
combs; The Creed of Catacombal Art. 


Forty-five plates and eight figures make an important complement 
to the text. By some fault of printing, two or three of them, in my 
copy, are rough to the touch. Generally, the publisher has done a 
good job, and at a remarkably low price——Epcar R. Smoruers, S.J. 


FRANCIS OF THE CRUCIFIED. By Myles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pp. 152. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1. 1956. 


$3.00. 


Father Myles Schmitt, of St. Francis Capuchin College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offers his readers a series of conference-chapters on the 
Franciscan way of perfection. Writers of general treatises on spiritual 
theology, such as Tanquerey and de Guibert, can present a particular 
way of perfection only in skeletal form. Father Schmitt develops at 
suitable length the Franciscan way. At the same time, he is constantly 
concerned to relate it to the Christian way. For, at root, all Christian 
perfection is one, no matter the diversity of ways proposed for arriv- 
ing at it. 

In a way reminiscent of Gerald Vann’s The Heart of Man, Father 
Schmitt organizes the life of perfection around the Beatitudes. His 
book is not as complete and detailed as Theodosius Foley’s Spiritual 
Conferences for Religious Based on the Franciscan Ideal. Nor does 
it follow the life of St. Francis as closely as de Tour’s Franciscan 
Perfection. But his choice of the Beatitudes as an organizing principle 
keeps the main line of argument simple, strong, and progressive and 
still gives him room enough to touch on a variety of subjects. 


Father Schmitt is especially good at describing the spiral move- 
ment of growth in perfection. Not only must one try to live more 
and more in accordance with his vision of the ideal; but, at the same 
time, one’s vision must grow correspondingly in depth and penetration. 
This spiral movement is particularly clear in St. Francis’s religious life 
which began with what might be called an “inaugural vision” and 
grew as that vision deepened and matured. Father Schmitt takes great 
pains to delineate the initial vision of the Franciscan way, to map out 
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the stages of progress of that vision, and to relate to it all growth 
in perfection. 


Basically, then, the Franciscan must focus his attention on the 
imitation of Christ crucified through a living out of the gospel life as 
envisaged by the Beatitudes. The foundation of this life is poverty 
leading to that poverty of personality called humility. Keeping before 
his eyes his nothingness in the presence of God, the Franciscan makes 
a sacrifice of himself and thus fulfills simple justice. With mercy 
and simplicity, he takes on the role of peace-maker, courageously 
overcoming the opposition of a world set against Christ and at war 
with itself. His is a life of love, of devotion to the Eucharist, of 
love of Mary sorrowful. And if such is his vision, his necessary 
response will be apostolic action. 


Obviously the book’s usefulness is not limited to Franciscans. 
Inasmuch as all the means proposed are the common heritage of 
Christians, the book will make good reading for anyone. Furthermore, 
its emphasis on simplification, on devotion to Christ and to one’s 
religious founder, as well as its professional and deceptively easy 
manner of presentation, will make it attractive and profitable 
reading for any religious.—W. P. KrottkowskI, S.J. 


LOVE THE LORD THY GOD. By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. Pp. 240. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland. 1956. $3.50. 


To my knowledge this is the fourth of Father Colin’s eleven 
works to be translated from the French into English. His other trans- 
lated works are Striving for Perfection, The Practice of the Vows, and 
The Superior’s Handbook. 


The present work is an analysis of the command of Christ that 
we are to love God above all things. It moves easily through a study 
of the nature of the virtue and act of charity; the necessity, excellence, 
capacities, degrees and ways, and the harmonies of charity. It con- 
siders charity with respect to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as well as 
with respect to the Blessed Virgin. The book concludes with a treat- 
ment of the fruits of charity: joy, peace, and perseverance. 


There is an important disclaimer in the author’s introduction, 
which the reader will need to condition his expectations for this book. 
Father Colin says, “This book makes no claim to originality in either 
matter or manner. It is hardly more than a commentary on, and 
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sometimes a paraphrase of, the pertinent writings of the learned 
Thomas Aquinas and Alphonsus Liguori, Francis de Sales and John of 
the Cross.” 


The whole book, but especially the first half, is like a string of 
pearls, the pearls being very short but pointed quotations from the mas- 
ters, whom Father Colin acknowledges in his introduction, as well as 
from many modern ascetical authors. One cannot be blind to the sparkle 
of these jewels, as the light falls on each successively; but this very 
method of construction does not make for a total, organic unity in a 
treatment on charity. Consequently, while each of the pearls is bound 
to catch the reader’s eye, he will miss the inspirational force that is 
gained only in a treatment that possesses more cumulative or progres- 
sive effect. The method chosen by the author seems to fail in that 
certain momentum and impact which is derived from building thought 
upon thought into one totally unified impression. 


Even the chapter divisions in the early part of the book seem 
somewhat artificial; one would have trouble differentiating the aspect 
of the subject matter by content alone without the help of chapter 
headings. This is not true of the later chapters, which seem to me 
to be the most forceful because it is in them that the interspersed 
quotations are fewer and more of the author shows through. 


To finish with these comments would be seriously to underrate 
the value of this book. Love the Lord Thy God would make an excel- 
lent book for reflective reading a page or two at a sitting. It would 
serve well as a meditation book. Likewise, I think, it would be a rich 
source-book for anyone preparing a conference or a series of sermons 
on charity, which is difficult to talk about almost because of its very 
sublimity. The quotations which Father Colin has collected and his 
own reflections will certainly stimulate one’s own thinking. 


The vast number of footnotes gathered together at the end of 
the book, covering twelve pages, would serve as an excellent bibli- 
ography on charity, although the smaller part of these books would 
be available in English translation—JoHN Powe tL, S.J. 


THE MASS AND LITURGICAL REFORM. By John L. Murphy. 
Pp. 340. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1. 1956. 
$5.95. 


Father Murphy divides his book into three sections: Faith and 
Liturgy; Reform; The Vernacular. In the first section the author 
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discusses the part that liturgy plays in religious life. Citing such 
authors as Jungmann and Schmidt, Father Murphy explains quite 
clearly the function of liturgy. Liturgy as an experience is perhaps 
the most enlightening of the opening chapters. 


In the second section, Reform, Father Murphy indicates certain 
principles which should guide any sane reform. There is a neat 
emphasis on the need for reform in a growing body such as the 
Church. Certain pastoral needs are pointed out. And the author 
shows a consciousness of history as a guide to reform. 


The Vernacular, the last section of the book, discusses what has 
become a lively problem, giving both the advantages and disadvantages 
of a vernacular liturgy. In defending the vernacular one might sense 
that Father Murphy is perhaps overly eager. Still the author states 
his position well. And the book is well worth reading if one wishes 
to become acquainted with a vital problem in the Church today, its 
ramifications, and certain lines along which reform might take place. 


—P. JosepH CaniLt, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


The Wife of Pilate. By Gertrude von le Fort. Translated by 
Marie C. Buehrle. The author tells a gripping tale of the mercy of 
God in this brief, fictional account of Procula, the wife of Pilate. 
The medium chosen is a letter purported to have been written by 
Praxedis, who is introduced as a privileged maid-servant of Procula. 
The picture drawn of Roman life is most vivid. The book is the 
September selection of the Catholic Literary Foundation. Pp. 63. 
$1.75. 


CARMELITE THIRD ORDER PRESS, 6415 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


Marian Mystic. A Short Life of St. Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi. 
By Francesca van der Kley, T.O.Carm. This little book was designed 
and published to commemorate the 350th anniversary of the death 
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of St. Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi on the 25th of May, 1957. Ie is 
the first American book on the saint to be published. An English 
translation of an Italian book was published privately in 1900. The 
chief defect of the present volume is its brevity. We hope that the 
author will oblige us soon with a more extended biography. Pp 96. 
$2.75. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland. 


A Treatise on the Spiritual Life. By St. Vincent Ferrer, O.P. 
With a commentary by Venerable Mother Julienne Morrell, O.P. 
Translated by the Dominican Nuns, Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo 
Park, California. In this volume we have a new and thoroughly re- 
vised edition of this spiritual classic in a modern English translation. 
The commentary was originally not intended for publication, but for 
the edification of one community. When Father Dubelly read the 
commentary, he insisted that it be published. A fourteen page bi- 
ography of Julienne Morrell is also included. Pp. 175. $3.25. 


The Gospel of Joy. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by P. D. 
Gilbert. This little book, written by a blind Dominican, deserves to 
be widely read and studied. There ought to be a very marked differ- 
ence in joyfulness between those who have received and possess “the 
tidings of great joy” and those who have not. Yet this difference is 
in too many instances all but non-existent. The author explains in 
the first seven chapters the nature and sources of Christian joy. In 
the following ten chapters, he deals with the Beatitudes, which may 
be considered a summary of the teaching of Christ and which show 
us where our true joy is to be found. In the concluding six chapters 
he deals with the relation of joy to holiness and shows how we can 
achieve holiness through joy. This is a very stimulating book and 
makes an excellent choice for spiritual reading. Pp. 129. $2.50. 


Hymns of the Roman Liturgy. By Joseph Connelly. If the 
hymns of the liturgy do not contribute all they should to nourish 
your prayer life because you do not understand or appreciate them, 
this book of Father Connelly’s may be the answer. You will find it 
a scholarly work. It contains the Latin text of each hymn, a prose 
English translation, and copious notes both historical and textual. The 
book repays careful study. Pp. 263. $5.00. 


The Living Water. By Pierre-Thomas Dehau, O.P. Translated 
from the French by Dominic Ross, O.P. The chapters of this book 
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are conferences or meditations given as a retreat by the author to a 
group of contemplatives. Its purpose is to renew in his auditors a 
great appreciation of the contemplative life and a renewal of fervor 
and zeal in living that life to the full. The author achieves unity by 
centering all his expositions about the meeting of our Lord with the 
Samaritan woman. It is remarkable how skillfully he has found in 
this incident so many of the fundamental principles of the spiritual 
life. The author’s retreat was really worth publishing. Pp. 134. $2.75. 


St. John’s Prologue. By M. E. Boismard, O.P. Translated by 
the Carisbrooke Dominicans. In this small volume an eminent scrip- - 
ture scholar shares with us the fruits of his research on the first 
eighteen verses of St. John’s Gospel. There are two parts of almost 
equal length. Part One is exegetical. It establishes the reading pre- 
ferred by the author and explajns the text. On points of controversy 
the author is careful to detail the reasons for his opinions. Part 
Two is theological. To understand the thought of St. John, it must 
be read in the light of the Old Testament. The author enables the 
reader to do so by a series of excellent syntheses. Pp. 152. $3.25. 


Priestly Existence. By Reverend Michael Pfliegler. Translated 
by Francis F. Dinneen, S.J. The author tells the reader in the fore- 
word that this book is an attempt “to explain the modes of priestly 
existence from the data of the priestly experience itself, from the 
experience of the tension, the necessary and unavoidable tension, be- 
tween the vocation to be a priest and the fact that such a vocation is 
given to a man who lives in this world.” It is essentially a typology. 
To illustrate all the various types of priests (good and bad) the author 
has recourse to history and to novels about priests. Fictional charac- 
ters can serve his purpose since the novelist draws his characters from 
his own observation of life. Read the book, if you are a priest, and 
see what type of priest you are. Perhaps you may find that you have 
need of re-formation. Pp. 425. $6.00. 


RELIGIOUS OF THE CENACLE, 513 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 
14, Illinois. 


Fulfillment. A Book of Verse. By Religious of the Cenacle. 
A rare treat awaits the reader of this book of religious verse. He 
or she will read and re-read many a verse over and over again, and 
commit some of them to memory. Pp. 125. $2.75. 
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SALESIANA PUBLISHERS, 202 Union Avenue, Paterson 2, New 

Jersey. 

A Commentary on the Short Breviary. By John Kugler, S.D.B. 
The purpose of the author is to help those religious women who recite 
the Short Breviary to do so with greater understanding and devotion. 
There is a brief introduction on King David, the author of so many 
of the psalms, on the nature of Hebrew poetry, and on the book of 
psalms. Each hour of the Office is preceded by a brief account of 
the origin and nature of the hour. This is followed by a translation 
and commentary on the psalms used in that hour. A brief reflection 
concludes his treatment. For more convenient reference the book 
follows the arrangement of the Short Breviary. Readers will find 
that the author has achieved his goal. Pp. 317. $3.75. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3, New York. 


Sudden Splendor. The Story of Mabel Digby. By M. K. 
Richardson. This book is a popular biography of a most remarkable 
woman. She was born a Protestant and her conversion certainly 
borders on the miraculous. She became a Religious of the Sacred 
Heart and was burdened with the office of superior general during 
the difficult years when house after house of her congregation was 
closed by the government in France. An interesting and stimulating 
book. Pp. 242. $3.25. 


Other People. By Wingfield Hope. A thoughtful analysis of 
the relationships between other people and ourselves is the topic of 
the author. The book will stimulate the reader to further reflection 
on an important topic. It is intended chiefly for lay people. Pp. 181. 
$3.00. 


Bridegroom and Bride, by Ronald Knox, is a collection of twenty- 
four talks delivered by the author on the occasions of the weddings 
of friends. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 West 31st Street, New York 1, New 
York. 


The Commandment of Love. By John J. Sullivan, S.J. The 
subtitle of the book reads: “The First and Greatest of the Command- 
ments Explained According to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
The author redeems the promise of the subtitle ably and well. Pp. 139. 
$2.75. 
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For Your Information 


Regarding Summer Sessions 

For many years we have been publishing announcements of sum- 
mer sessions. Our purpose in doing this is to help our readers to 
know where they may attend courses or institutes of special per- 
tinence to religious. Directors and deans of summer sessions who 
wish to avail themselves of this service should carefully observe the 
following points: 

1) Only courses of special pertinence to religious should be 
listed. 

2) The announcement should be limited to a single paragraph. 
The length of this paragraph is irrelevant, provided it contains only 
matters of special pertinence to religious. 

3) The paragraph should be triple-spaced and prepared in such 
a manner that it can be sent to the printer without re-typing or 
editing. 

4) There should be a reasonable minimum of capital letters, 
and no words should be typed entirely in capital letters. 

5) The dates of the summer sessions or institutes should be 
clearly specified. 

6) The best time for publishing these announcements is our 
March number. The deadline for this number is January 5. The 
next best time is the May number. The deadline for this number 


is March 1. 
Pius XII on Self-love 


We receive many articles that refer to self-love as something 
opposed to love of God and love of neighbor, as something that 
must be stifled at all costs. No doubt, similar statements can be 
found in the writings of saints and in classical spiritual books. The 
basic mistake in such writings seems to be an unjustifiable identifica- 
tion of self-love with selfishness, or inordinate self-love. According 
to sound theology, self-love itself is good and a matter of divine 
precept. This was emphatically taught by Pope Pius XII in his 
address to psychotherapists (April 13, 1953), when he said: 

“From certain psychological explanations, the thesis is formulated 
that the unconditional extroversion of the ego constitutes the funda- 
mental law of congenital altruism and of its dynamic tendencies. This 
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is a logical, psychological, and ethical error. There exists in fact 
a defense, an esteem, a love, and a service of one’s personal self 
which is not only justified but demanded by psychology and morality. 
Nature makes this plain, and it is also a lesson of the Christian 
Faith. Our Lord taught, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
Christ, then, proposes as the rule of love of neighbor, charity towards 
onself, not the contrary.” 


The Religious Habit 


In our January number (pp. 3-9), we published an article by 
Father Lee Teufel, S.J., which gave the results of a questionnaire on 
adapting the religious garb of sisters. Our May number (pp. 176-79) 
contained a lengthy communication from a sister, who criticized the 
attitude of those religious who had answered Father Teufel’s ques- 
tionnaire. This sister also expressed the fear that seculars who read 
this article would be shocked. 


We have received four more communications on the same topic. 
All these communications are from sisters. Two defend Father 
Teufel and those who answered his questionnaire; and two defend 
the view expressed in the May communication. We should like to 
publish all these letters, but we cannot do so for two reasons: (1) the 
communications are too long; and (2) the letters on both sides 
manifest too many misunderstandings of others’ views and actions. 
Unless all write about the same thing, and do so briefly, there seems 
to" be little use in continuing the discussion. 


Although we cannot publish the communications themselves, we 
believe we should mention, and comment on, some of the points 
brought out in them. One sister, for instance, protests that we showed 
poor taste in publishing Father Teufel’s article—in fact, she thinks 
the Communists should feel happy about it. We leave it to others 
to judge our taste. It seems appropriate, however, to call attention to 
the fact that one of our purposes in founding this magazine was to 
have a medium through which religious could discuss their common 
problems. And since the change of garb advocated by the Holy 
See has many aspects that are common to numerous religious in- 
stitutes, we think this an appropriate topic for discussion in our pages 
and that those who take part in such a discussion are not showing 
any disloyalty to their own institutes. 

Perhaps the basic difficulty is really expressed in the other 
letter against Father Teufel’s article, as well as in the communication 
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published in May: namely, the fear that public discussion of this 
topic will disedify seculars. On this point, we should like to inform 
our readers that we try to limit the circulation of this periodical to 
religious and diocesan priests. We do not encourage other sub- 
scriptions, and we have very few of them. It is true that in some 
institutions the REVIEW is placed in the library where it is available 
to students and others. We are not responsible for this custom, and 
we should like to have it changed. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED 

[Only books sent directly to the Book Review Editor, West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana, are included in our Reviews and Announcements. 
The following books were sent to St. Marys. ] 

Lutero en Espana y en la América espanola. By Ricardo V. Feliu. 
Protestant Founders, 15 Whitehall Street, New York 4, New York. 90 
pesetas (paper cover). : 

Priestly and Religious’ Formation. By Edmund T. Dunne, C.SS.R. 
Clonmore and Reynolds Ltd., 29 Kildare Street, Dublin. 18/-. 

The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine. By Johannes Hofinger, 
S.J. University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. $3.50. 

Ontologia. By Salvator Cuesta, S.J. Sal Terrae, Santander, Spain. 
60 pesetas (paper cover). 

People’s Participation and Holy Week. Seventeenth North Ameri- 
can Liturgical Week, London, Canada, 1956. The Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Elsberry, Missouri. $2.08 (paper cover). 


The Image of God in Man According to Cyril of Alexandria. 
By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. The Catholic University of America 
Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. $3.00 
(paper cover). 

Praelectiones theologico-morales Comillenses. Tomus IV. Trac- 
tatus de conscientia morali, Pars altera. Theoria de conscientia morali 
reflexa. By Lucius Rodrigo, S.J. Sal Terrae, Santander, Spain. 

L’Apostolat. Problémes de la Religieuse d’aujourd’hui. Les edi- 
tions du cerf, 29, Bld de Latour-Maubourg, Paris. 

Memento canonique sur le noviciat et al profession religieuse. By 
Dom Pierre Minard, O.S.B. Editions Fides, 25 est, rue Saint-Jacques, 
Montreal 1, Canada. $2.60 (paper cover). 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

THOMAS G. O’CALLAGHAN is professor of ascetical and 
mystical theology at Weston College, Weston 93, Massachusetts. 
SISTER EMILY JOSEPH is head of the classics department at the 
College of St. Rose, Albany 3, New York. R. F. SMITH is a member 
of the faculty of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas MOTHER 
MARIE VANDENBERGH is guest mistress at the Cenacle Retreat 
House, Route 1, Box 97-A, Rosharon, Texas. 
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Thomas G. O'Callaghan, S.J. 


Sacred Heart 


N THE OCCASION of the first centenary of the extension 

to the universal Church of the feast of the Sacred Heart, 

Pope Pius XII issued the encyclical letter Haurietis aquas. 

The subject matter of this encyclical is devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, its scriptural and traditional foundation, its true meaning 
and place in the Church. The Holy Father assured us that this 
devotion is not only the most complete profession of the Chris- 
tian religion, but that it is also of obligation for all the faithful. 
Because of this importance of the devotion to the Heart of the 
Incarnate Word, there is a real need for a clear understanding 
of its true meaning. To read, reread, and study carefully 
Haurietis aquas itself is of primary importance. It might be 
mentioned here that in reading it one of the points to be 
observed is the constant emphasis which the Holy Father places 
on the triple love which the Incarnate Word has for each of 
us, He loves us with a divine love, with a human spiritual love, 
and also—perhaps this has never been stressed so much before— 
with a human sensible love. The adorable Heart of Christ is 


the symbol of this triple love. 


As a help to the study of this encyclical some of the follow- 
ing articles, which comment on Haurietis aquas, could be read: 
M. J. Donnelly, S.J., “Haurietis aquas and Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart,” Theological Studies, XVIII (1957), 17-40; P. J. 
Hamell, “Devotion to the Sacred Heart: Encyclical Haurietis 
Aquas,” The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXVI (1956), 217- 
241; G. Dupont, S.J., “Pius XII on the Cult of the Sacred 
Heart,” The Clergy Monthly, XX (1956), 248-260, and also 
“The Cult of the Sacred Heart,” The Clergy Monthly, XXI 
(1957), 161-171; C. K. Riepe, “Some Thoughts on Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart,” Worship, XXXI (1957), 328-333; F. 
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Courtney, S.J., “Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” The Clergy 
Review, XLII (1957), 332-342. 


The best and most scholarly of these articles is that of 
Father Donnelly. Two quotations from his article might be of 
interest. First, his statement of the purpose of the encyclical: 
“To elucidate the soul’s journey back to God through the Sacred 
Heart, the heart of flesh, symbol of Christ’s human (sensible 
and spiritual) love and of His divine love, and to show that 
such a path to God is deeply rooted in Scripture, tradition, and 
the liturgy of the Church—this is the purpose of the encyclical 
letter Haurietis aquas” (p. 39). 


The other quotation which we would like to cite from Father 
Donnelly is a commentary which he makes upon the following 
words of Haurietis aquas: 


Therefore the Heart of our Savior in a way expresses the image 
of the Divine Person of the Word and His two-fold nature, human 
and divine. In it we can contemplate not only the symbol, but also, 
as it were, the sum of the whole mystery of our redemption. When 
we adore the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ, we adore in it and through 
it both the uncreated love of the Divine Word and His human love 
and other affections and virtues, because both loves moved our. 
Redeemer to sacrifice Himself for us and for the whole Church, His 
Spouse (N.C.W.C. translation). 


Commenting on this passage, Father Donnelly writes: 


. .. this passage sets forth the whole theology of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, because any reader will at once see therein the 
following teaching. (1) There is question of the physical heart of 
the Savior. (2) This heart is in a certain sense an image of the 
Person of the Word and also of His twofold nature, human and 
divine. (3) We can see in this physical heart, not only a symbol, but, 
as it were, the epitome of the whole mystery of our Redemption. 
(4) We adore this physical heart. (5) In the very act of adoring 
the physical heart, we adore in and through this same physical heart 
(a) the uncreated love of the divine Word, (b) His human love 
(sensible and spiritual), and (c) all the other affections and virtues 
which the Incarnate Word possesses. (6) The reason for this is that 
His divine and human love alike moved Him to sacrifice Himself for 
us and the universal Church, His Spouse, that we might be redeemed 
from our sins. In the light of this passage, it is clear why the Holy 
Father calls the devotion the most perfect profession of the Christian - 
religion (pp. 30-31). 
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Gregory tells us in his Book of Dialogues that a certain nun, 
on going into the garden, saw a head of lettuce and desired it; and, 
forgetting to make the sign of the cross over it she greedily bit into 
it; but forthwith she fell to the ground possessed by a devil. When 
the blessed Equitius came to exorcize her, the devil began to cry out, 
saying, “What did I do? What did I do? I was just sitting here on 
the lettuce, and she came and bit me!” 

This is one of those humorous anecdotes which during the 
late Middle Ages and early Renaissance delighted the readers of 
the Golden Legend. This book is a collection of saints’ lives, 
compiled during the latter half of the thirteenth century by the 
learned and saintly Dominican, Jacobus de Voragine. In the 
article from which we have cited the anecdote above—an article 
which makes for pleasant reading—William F. Manning points 
out that the distinguished Dominican hagiographer was not a 
simple and gullible soul. He was well aware that these accounts 
of the saints were a blend of fact, fiction, and humor. What 
Jacobus de Voragine was primarily concerned with was not the 
historical truth of these stories; he was much more interested in 
using them as examples—they were known as exempla during 
the Middle Ages—to illustrate pleasantly some moral or spiritual 
principle. His goal was not objective history, but to foster 
among the faithful a fervent love of, and devotion to, the saints 
and God. Considering the extraordinary influence which the 
Golden Legend has had in the history of spirituality, his work 


was a complete success. 


But books like the Golden Legend make the life of a 
modern hagiographer a very troubled one. In addition to the 
ordinary difficulties which any historian or biographer meets, 
the hagiographer has a few special ones of his own. These 
are discussed by Lancelot C. Sheppard in ‘Some Problems of a 
Hagiographer.’” If the biography of a saint is to be a true 





1This quotation from the Golden Legend is cited by William F. Manning, 
“Humor in the Golden Legend,’ Cross and Crown, IX (1957), 168. 


2 The Life of the Spirit, XI, 454-461. 
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and living portrait, the first problem of a hagiographer is to 
remember that he is “dealing with a man or woman in the 
world” (p. 456), and thus he has to pay attention to the ordin- 
ary things of everyday life. Otherwise he will be presenting 
‘fan unnatural wooden figure of his saint . . . no example or 
help to the ordinary reader, but . . . a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of the Christian life in the souls of many” (p. 457). 


Another problem is that which is occasioned by the miracu- 
lous events which at times take place in the lives of the saints. 
If something miraculous occurs in the life of a saint, it should 
be historically verified, and then it should be treated as a miracle, 
and not as a normal and everyday occurrence. Closely allied to 
the question of miracles is that of those other extraordinary 
phenomena—stigmata, etc.—which sometimes occur. Since some 
of these phenomena can be explained at times by natural causes, 
a hagiographer should be very hesitant in assigning to them a 
divine cause. Some of these observations of Sheppard are very 
just, but I am sure that he would readily admit that these prob- 
lems are much more easily mentioned than solved. 


In the same issue of The Life of the Spirit there is an 
interesting article by Donald Attwater on the martyrs of the 
early Church.* In the Christian Church the cultus of the saints 
began with the veneration of these early martyrs. In fact, one 
of the first definitions of sanctity was based on the idea of 
martyrdom: the perfect imitation of Christ even to the sacrifice 
of one’s life; or, as Attwater says, a man is “never so Christlike 
as when he willingly goes to death for his Saviour .. .” (p. 441). 


This article is a series of short sketches of some of the early 
saints and martyrs—those who suffered in the early persecutions, 
up to 313, and whose accounts are based on reliable documenta- 
tion: Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, Justin, Blandina, Cyprian, 
Perpetua, Felicity, etc. Although these sketches are most brief, 
“They are enough to show these martyrs as men and women, 





3“The Early Martyrs,” pp. 441-454. 
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not as puppets...” (p. 451). Indeed, they were men and 
women whose lives were centered, in a simple yet firm way, on 
God and Jesus Christ. They were “fully conscious of being ‘a 
chosen race, a kingly priesthood, a consecrated nation,’ a society 
of which, in the words of St. Augustine, ‘the king is Truth, 
the law is love and the duration is Eternity’” (p. 453). 


Why did Bruno of Hartenfaust leave the world and found 
the Carthusians? It was once piously believed that his decision 
was occasioned by an event which took place during the funeral 
of a certain Canon Docrés in Paris. The canon’s only known 
failing was a worldly desire for literary fame, and yet he seems 
to have been damned for it. According to the legend, three 
times during the funeral the canon raised himself up; first, to 
announce that he had been accused; then, judged; and, finally, 
that he had been condemned to eternal damnation. Supposedly 
witnessing this, Bruno decided that the world was no place for 
him; so off to the deserts of the Grande Chartreuse. All this 
is pious legend. 

The real reason and motive why Bruno sought the hidden 
life of solitude and rooted his order in contempt of the world 
is explained in a fine article by Dr. Borisz de Balla, a former 
Hungarian diplomat and at present an associate professor of 
history at Le Moyne College.’ Since the spirit of silent 
solitude with which the Carthusians have moved through the 
last nine centuries has kept them well hidden, an article such 
as this is most welcome. For in it Dr. de Balla uncovers the 
historical and psychological background of Bruno’s vocation and 
clarifies the Carthusians’ contempt for the world, which is merely 
a negative way of expressing their fervent love of God. 


The life of St. Thomas Aquinas was dedicated in an extra- 
ordinary degree to intellectual work. Since this was a most 
substantial part of his life, it must have been very closely linked 
with his sanctity. What was the connection between these two? In 





4*Contempt of the World,” Cross and Crown, IX (1957), 11-23. 
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a very penetrating article Father Thomas Deman, O.P., shows 
how closely St. Thomas’s knowledge was tied to his sanctity.’ 

The connection between the Angelic Doctor’s knowledge 
and sanctity is not merely that he studied with a pure intention, 
nor merely that his intellectual activity demanded great abnega- 
tion. These things manifest more the link between effort and 
sanctity rather than between knowledge and sanctity. The far 
more interesting problem is in establishing the relation between 
these latter two, for in the connection of these two, according to 
Father Deman, “‘lies the ultimate secret of St. Thomas’ sanctity” 
(p. 404). ‘To summarize Father Deman’s solution to this prob- 
lem would be to do it an injustice; but to recommend the study 
of it, especially to seminarians and theologians, would be far 
from unjust. 

Fénelon, onetime archbishop of Cambrai, although not a 
saint, was certainly an outstanding personality. Derek Stanford 
gives us in a two-part article a general overall view of his life, 
doctrine, writing, and great appeal.” Even those who met him 
through his written word were charmed by him. ‘“ ‘If Fénelon 
were alive today you would be a Catholic,’ Bernadin de St. Pierre 
once wagered Rousseau. ‘Oh, if Fenelon were alive,’ Rousseau 
replied, his eyes moist with tears, ‘I should try to become his 
lackey in order to deserve to be his valet’” (p. 15). 

Perhaps the part of Fénelon’s life which was most im- 
portant in the history of spirituality, and best known for that 
reason, is his rather bitter dispute with Bossuet, his former friend 
and bishop of Meaux, over the quietistic doctrine of Mme. 
Guyon. This was settled only by a papal brief from Pope 
Innocent XII condemning twenty-three propositions taken from 
Fenelon’s Maxims of the Saints. To this condemnation he com- 
pletely and humbly submitted. Stanford’s articles are a fine 
summary of the life of this man who was a cultured scholar, 
distinguished prelate, and grand seigneur. 

>“Knowledge and Holiness and St. Thomas Aquinas,” The Life of the 


Spirit, XI, 394-406. 
6“A Word for Fénelon,” The Clergy Review, XLII (1957), 14-25, 76-84. 
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Sin 

One of the basic needs in the spiritual life is to acquire a 
sincere detestation of sin, a real hatred of the evil which sin is. 
But what is sin? The Catholic faith has always considered sin 
as an offense against God. But what does it mean to offend 
God? Obviously sin cannot harm God himself; it cannot touch 
God or injure Him. The harm which is done by sin is done 
to man, not to God. Yet, how is this an offense against God? 


Father DeLetter, S.J., suggests a solution to this problem, 
a solution which in its full explanation depends upon the philo- 
sophical doctrine of relation.’ He writes: 


... the sinner . . . by rejecting God’s love, rejects the gift of 
that love, sanctifying grace. Accordingly, in this case, because of the 
relative character of grace .. . it is easy to see how the “malum 


hominis,” loss of sanctifying grace, is at once “malum Dei,” offence 
against God... . The wilful destruction on the part of man of God’s 
gift of grace is an offence against God . . . because grace is a relation 
to God, unites man to God; and so by refusing or rejecting grace man 
refuses or rejects God, to whom grace orientates and unites him 
(p. 338). 


It is basically this same problem which Father Lyonnet, 
S.J., tries to solve by studying the nature of sin in the Old 
Testament. Judging from the words used in the Old Testa- 
ment to designate sin, sin is not only an evil of man, malum 
hominis, but also malum Det, insofar as it is against God, in 
opposition to God. “The sinner despises and contemns the 
commands of God, and therefore in some true sense God Him- 
self” (p. 78; translation ours). 


But going beyond the words used to designate sin and con- 
sidering sin in the whole context of the Old Testament, Father 
Lyonnet points out various ways of looking at sin as an offense 
against God. Sin offends God insofar as it harms man whom 
God loves and desires to protect as His very own. Sin is also 


7™"“Offense against God,” The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXVII (1957), 
329-342. 

8“De natura peccati quid doceat V. T.,” Verbum Domini, XXXV_ (1957), 
75-88. 
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described as an offense against God insofar as it breaks the bond 
of conjugal love between God and His people, His beloved 
spouse. Thus sin is likened to adultery, God being the offended 
spouse. (Based upon this idea, God is portrayed in the Old 
Testament as a husband who cannot live without his beloved 
spouse; and, even though she is unfaithful, he pursues her with 
his merciful and forgiving love until she returns to him.) But in 
any understanding of sin the divine transcendence must always 
be preserved; sin never takes from God anything divine. But 
it does snatch away from Him man, whom God loves as the 
very apple of His eye. 


The Liturgy 


Those who are actively engaged in pastoral work in a parish 
will find food for serious reflection in an article written by Father 
Josef Jungmann, S.J., one of the world’s most outstanding schol- 
ars of the liturgy.” The main theme of his article may be stated 
in his own words: “In the concrete community of the Church, 
which normally appears in the form of the parish, the liturgy 
does not represent merely one set of tasks, however holy, among 
many others. The Sunday and holy day Eucharist constitutes 
nothing less than the goal and ultimate meaning of all pastoral 


work here on earth” (p. 67). 


There is a fine article in The Life of the Spirit on the active 
participation of the faithful in the sacrifice of the Mass.” The 
primary purpose of the article is to explain why the people 
should be active at Mass. The answer to this is based upon the 
proper understanding of the nature of the Mass and the nature 
of the Christian people. The nature of the Mass is that, being 
the principal act of the Mystical Body, it is a social, community 
act, in which all the faithful have their part. As regards the 
Christian people, by baptism they were made members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ the Priest; and by the character im- 





9“The Liturgy and the Parish,” Worship, XXXI (1957), 62-67. 
10J,. D. Crichton, “The Mass and the People,” The Life of the Spirit, XI, 
548-560. 
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printed on their soul at baptism they share in the priesthood of 
their Head. These ideas are developed in the first part of this 
article, while a second part suggests ways of educating the faith- 
ful to take an active part in both the dialogue and high Mass. 


When Christ at the Last Supper said, “This is My blood 
of the new covenant, which is being shed for many,” what 
would the apostles understand by the words blood of the new 
covenant? Father Siegman, C.PP.S., the editor of the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, discusses this question and in so doing offers 
a few points which might be helpful in understanding better the 
Sacrifice of the Mass.'' He shows that the words blood of the 
covenant, spoken by our Lord at the Last Supper, “must have 
suggested to the Apostles the sacrificial character of the rite that 
Jesus was performing. Blood that was shed had to be offered 
to God in sacrifice, as acknowledgment of His absolute dominion”’ 
(pp. 171-172), and also as an atonement for sin. Further, the 
apostles must have understood that the covenant, the pact be- 
tween God and His people, was now fulfilled. ‘What Jahweh 
had done on Mt. Sinai was a beginning, a first aspect of the 
perfect covenant-act to be realized in the future” (p. 172), when 
this covenant would be ratified not by “the blood. of goats and 
calves,” but by the blood of Christ (Heb. 9:12). Finally, this 
fulfilled covenant would have meant “community of life” (p. 
172), Christ the victim sharing His life with His apostles. 


A few months ago there was published in Worship the 
translation of an address which Father Athanasius. Miller, O.S.B., 
secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, gave last De- 
cember at the Biblical Institute in Rome.” His concern in the 
paper was to discuss the problem ‘“‘whether or not a harmony 
can be established between the psalms on the one hand, and a 
Christian prayer and a Christian devotion to the psalms on the 
other” (p. 334). Since the book of the Psalms is pre-Christian, 





11"The Blood of the Covenant,” The American Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXXXVI (1957), 167-174. 
12The Psalms from a Christian Viewpoint,” Worship, XXXI (1957), 334-345. 
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many priests or religious, whether in reading the Office or in 
using the Psalter for private prayer, have difficulty in giving the 
psalms a Christian character and interpretation. Their devotion 
suffers in attempting to make an Old Law prayerbook into a 
Christian prayerbook. 


Father Miller’s answer to this problem may be summed up 
in his own words: 


Thus the psalter is for the Church of the martyrs a Christ-book. 
Its songs center around the Kyrios raised on the cross, whether she 
speaks of Him, or to Him, or He Himself speaks to the Father: 
“The psalm ‘is a voice speaking of Christ; the psalm is the voice of the 
Church speaking to Christ; the psalm is the voice of Christ speaking to 
the Father.” It was left to the ingenious hand of Augustine later to 
combine all these asp€écts into one: “The psalm is the voice of the 
whole Christ, Head and body”: Psalmus vox totius Christi, capitis et 
corporis (p. 340). 

In an address, given May 1, 1955, to members of the Chris- 
tian Association of Italian Workers, the Holy Father instituted the 
feast of St. Joseph the Worker and he assigned it to the first 
day of May. This new feast took the place of the Solemnity of 
St. Joseph. In this exchange, however, nothing was really lost; 


in fact, much was gained. 


In order to show this, Father Francis J. Filas, S.J., an 
authority on the theology of St. Joseph, examines and comments 
very simply and intelligently on the text of the Mass and Office 
of the new feast.” Of particular interest are the few remarks 
which he makes about “father Joseph” (p. 296). This com- 
pone on the Mass and Office of St. Joseph could be used 

“points” for prayer by those who desire to “Go to Joseph.” 
i the providence of God, for the greater glory of God, to 
know Jesus and Mary better and to imitate St. Joseph more 
closely, may this new feast of St. Joseph the Worker be a 
promise of even greater liturgical honors to come” (p. 303). 


13°The Mass and Office of St. Joseph the Worker,” The American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, CXXXVI, (1957), 289-303. ; 
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Priestly and Religious Vocation 


What is a vocation? How do I know if I have a vocation? 
The answer to these questions is given by Father Columba Ryan, 
O.P., in three helpful articles.“ A good part of the matter of 
these articles is a commentary on the important apostolic con- 
stitution Sedes Sapientiae.” The Holy Father had written in 
this document: “. . . the divine vocation . . . consists of two 
essential elements, one divine and the other ecclesiastical.” Father 
Ryan uses these words of the Pope both as a point of departure 
and also as a suggested division of the matter of his articles. 
The first article considers the divine element, the divine call, 
but looked at from the side of God, as God’s signified will. 
The second article examines this same divine call, but insofar 
as it is a grace received in a man’s soul. The final article treats 
the ecclesiastical element of a divine vocation, the ecclesiastical 
call, and that which is closely associated with it, the necessary 
qualities which ought to be found in the aspirant. 


In regard to the first element of a divine vocation, the 
invitation of the soul by God, this is so necessary that without 
it the foundation of the whole structure will be lacking. Whether 
it"be a call to the priestly life, or the religious life, or both 
combined, the initiative must come from God; without it there 
is no vocation. Because of this Father Ryan reiterates and 
comments upon the strong warning of the Holy Father about 
forcing or alluring or admitting to the religious or priestly life 
those who do not show the true signs of a divine vocation. 


But if these signs are clear, if God’s loving will for a man 
is that he be a priest or a religious, there arises a problem: 
What is the obligation of following this signified will of God? 
There is some obligation, says Father Ryan, but this obligation 
falls not so much upon the acceptance or rejection of the voca- 


14 Vocations and Their Recognition,” The Life of the Spirit, XI, 217-223, 
258-263, 517-527. 

15 The English translation of this document may be found in REVIEW FOR RE- 
Licious, March, 1957, 88-101. 
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tion as “upon the deliberations preceding . . . [the] decision 

. an obligation in the line of the virtue of prudence” (p. 
223). Let us observe that one should be careful about insisting 
upon this obligation with the young, since they could easily 
confuse what is of counsel and what is of obligation in this 


matter. 


In the second article Father Ryan takes up the problem of 
how we may know whether there is present in the soul the grace 
of a vocation. The most we can do is to “detect it by signs of 
its presence, by the outward effects which it produces” (p. 259). 
The signs which he indicates are: 


a conscious and felt attraction to religious or priestly life; an obscure 
drawing towards it, “perhaps with a sense of duty attached, but 
without attraction; such a drawing, accompanied by positive repug- 
nance for the life in question; a calculation, from the recognition that 
a man may have from his whole providential setting, that he ought 
to follow such and such a life; the sense of the emptiness for him of 
any other life (p. 259). 


These signs are not a proof of a vocation; in fact, they are 
often counterfeited. Many of the observations which the author 
makes about these signs, their counterfeits, and the faulty motives 
behind the latter, are well worth careful study by those who are 
engaged in the work of vocational directing. 


Besides the divine call there must also be, in order to have 
a divine vocation, the ecclesiastical call, that is, being called by 
lawful ministers of the Church. No person with a genuinely 
divine vocation can fail to be received by legitimate superiors. 
This does not mean that every first refusal of ecclesiastical 
superiors proves the lack of a true vocation. But it does mean 
that against the refusal of a superior there can be “no ultimate 
appeal to some subjectively experienced call of God as a con- 
clusive proof” (p. 519) of a divine vocation. 


An ecclesiastical superior must determine whether a can- 
didate possesses the necessary qualities. What are these? Father 
Ryan classifies them under three headings: “‘first, qualities of 
health, physical and mental; secondly, general character and dis- 
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position; thirdly, talents appropriate to the special vocation 
undertaken” (p. 521). In commenting upon these Father Ryan 
makes some very solid observations about emotional maturity, 
general strength of character, intelligence, docility, and affability. 
These articles will well repay careful study. 


The question of fostering vocations, a very important ques- 
tion these days because of the growing need of priests and religious, 
is discussed by Father Baier." In the fostering of vocations, 
one point which is to be carefully noted is that which Pope 
Pius XI mentioned in Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. In the ordinary 
course of divine providence, he remarked in this encyclical, the 
“first and most natural place” where the God-sown seeds of 
vocation “grow and bloom remains always the truly and deeply 
Christian family.” Another point which Father Baier mentions 
is that young Catholics do not understand the real meaning and 
excellence of the religious life. Too much attention is given 
to the “externals.”” “If we want more vocations, we must tell 
young people about the ‘inside’ story of God’s call. Only the 
inner meaning and the full significance of a vocation can inspire 
the qualities of enthusiasm, self-sacrifice and heroism for Christ” 
(p. 323). 





16“Toward More Vocations,” The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LVII 
(1957), 320-324. 
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The Intellectual Life of the Religious: 
Practical Aspects 
Sister Emily Joseph, C.S.J. 


HAT THIS ARTICLE may have a practical aspect in 
substance as well as in name, I have presumed to borrow 
heavily from a source that has directed the intellectual 

progress of many scholars. The advice here presented comes 
from a man who was the outstanding humanist of his day; 
a man of letters as well as of action who figured prominently in 
the political, ecclesiastical, and diplomatic affairs of his times; a 
man whose profound learning, both religious and secular, lent a 
brilliance and charm to his spoken and written word. This man 
was the twelfth-century scholar, John of Salisbury, secretary of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, author, poet, ecclesiastic, diplomat, 
and an intellectual of the first order. 


Among John’s writings we find an account of certain at- 
titudes prevalent in the educational circles of his day—a day 
which, we note with a smile, John calls these “modern times.” 
He deplores the tendency to specialization, the immoderate tribute 
paid to cleverness, and the influence of a segment of educators 
who would over-emphasize the “practical” at the expense of the 
humanistic studies. Then, paying tribute to his revered old 
teacher, Bernard of Chartres, John quotes the pair of fluid 
Latin hexameters in which Bernard neatly packaged his recom- 
mendations for scholars-to-be. John himself called these the 
“Six Keys to True Learning.” As a practical aspect of the 
intellectual life of the religious, I give you John’s six keys.’ 


First: mens humilis—a humble mind. Recently I came upon 
this definition of humility in an article entitled ‘Vocation of the 
Intellectual; Its Requisites and Rewards.’” “Humility is a per- 


1 All references to John of Salisbury are from his Policraticus, VII, 13 (ed. 


C. J. Webb). 
2 Whalen, Reverend John P., “Vocation of the Intellectual; Its Requisites and 


Rewards,” The Catholic Educational Review, LII (Dec. 1954), 597-601. 
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sonal evaluation without personal interest. . . . It is observing 
ourselves as part of the creation of God with an unjaundiced 
eye, neither allowing our egoism to exaggerate our vision nor 
our insecurity to underestimate it.” Such an attitude is funda- 
mental, not only for the acquisition of the moral virtues but for 
the intellectual ones as well. It is the guarantee of an objective 
approach to the search for knowledge; it precludes an interpreta- 
tion of research findings which accords with one’s own prejudices 
or inclinations rather than with the objective evidence. Above 
all, it is a safeguard against one of the most pernicious spiritual 
ills to which man is subject—intellectual pride. 


The second key: studium quaerendi—the eager, questing 
spirit. The phrase carries a twofold implication: first, a steady, 
zealous, self-sacrificing devotion to the research entailed by scho- 
larship; secondly, it betokens the inquiring outlook which is the 
hallmark of a scholar. It implies, too, the proper attitude toward 
the intellectual life. With regret, we acknowledge that this 
attitude, latent in everyone who has consecrated his or her life 
to incarnate Wisdom, fails, in many cases, to develop and in- 
fluence the religious. Some hold intellectual efforts and attain- 
ments suspect. By their attitude of aloofness they try to cloak 
their own apathy where research is concerned. Others contend 
that the present need of the Church calls for concentration on 
a vigorous social apostolate. Still others avow their respect for 
intellectual activity but modestly place themselves outside its 
periphery. That all might acquire a correct attitude toward the 
importance, both for time and eternity, of personal intellectual 
growth we would strongly recommend two classic works: Cardinal 
Newman’s Idea of a University and Cardinal Suhard’s peerless 


pastoral letter, Growth or Decline? 


The third key which John recommends is vita quieta—a life 
of tranquillity. John’s own life as a scholar was interrupted by 
ecclesiastical responsibilities which plunged him into incessant 
activity. He crossed the continent of Europe ten times on diplo- 
matic missions and such extensive traveling in the twelfth century 
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was only at the cost of much time and considerable inconvenience. 
Such a life is not compatible with the atmosphere that the scholar 
needs. His must be a well-ordered life—a life of dedication to 
intellectual pursuits. His energies must be concentrated upon 
this one end, not dissipated upon a multiplicity of activities, how- 
ever worthy each in itself may be. From his life all non- 
essentials must be (often painfully) pruned. One in whom 
secular tastes and worldly attitudes develop and foster a craving 
for recreation, for indulgence in entertainment provided by radio, 
television, or light reading, for needless travel and social contacts 
will find neither the inclination nor the time for intellectual 


growth. 


In a recent article in the NCEA Bulletin, Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., underlines the special responsibility of the college 
faculty, which he calls the “soul of the collegiate community,” 
to foster the intellectual life. Exploring the meaning of the 
term, “intellectual life,”” Father Weigel contends that it is a life 
of contemplation. “The true intellectual,” he says, “always seeks 
for essences and essences are not obvious. . . . Hence the practi- 
tioner of the intellectual life is a contemplative.” He maintains 
that “‘the intellectual life is the very essence of the college” and 
that contemplation is the essence of the intellectual life; and he 
intimates that there are dangerous attitudes, social and economic 
forces, that make incursions upon and destroy the vita quieta 
that is a sine qua non of scholarly pursuits.’ 


Closely allied to this third key is the fourth—scrutinium 
tacitum—a study room where silence reigns. Just as the silence 
of the chapel is most conducive to contempletion of God and 
His attributes, so for the scholar’s contemplation there must be 
freedom from distractions, prolonged periods for undisturbed 
thinking. Here is a problem which superiors should acknowledge 
and try to solve. The religious whose teaching assignments, ex- 
tracurricular responsibilities, and community obligations exhaust 


2 Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “Enriching the Intellectual Life of the Catholic Col- 
lege,” NCEA Bulletin, LII (May 1956), 7-21. 
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his or her physical powers and necessitate constant contact with 
students, institutional personnel, and externs cannot be expected 
to develop the intellectual life, regardless of personal inclination 
and intellectual endowment. 


Paupertas—poverty—is the fifth key in John’s list. Our 
vocation, then, in which we are privileged to bind ourselves by 
vow to a life of poverty, ought to insure us this key without 
further worry. But does it? In the pursuit of higher education 
what is the end in view for the majority of religious who flock 
in such numbers to the universities? Is their goal those spiritual 
entities, knowledge and truth, toward which, like a shining beacon, 
they are willing to press on resolutely in spite of summer heat 
and winter snow, demanding professors and elusive research 
articles, frustrating language barriers and disappointing lab ex- 
periments? Or does a motive which is, at least in part, pragmatic 
and materialistic, namely, the determination to acquire a degree 
and thus satisfy certain educational standards and demands, com- 
mit them to a temporary and half-hearted educational episode 
which they dispatch with a minimum of research and a maximum 
of compensating recreation? All will acknowledge that the 
poverty of a monk or nun differs from the poverty of a derelict 
in the slums. How does the poverty of a scholar differ from the 
poverty of a religious? Or does it? Was John of Salisbury 
implying that this fifth key imposes upon the scholar a form of 
discipline and a degree of detachment that is unique and un- 
paralleled, which demands renunciations over and above those 
required by the vow of poverty? 


The last of John’s six keys shows his penetrating wisdom: 
terra aliena. We might presume to interpret it rather freely 
to mean: “Get away from home base.” One of the most 
practical aspects of this question of intellectual growth is that of 
time. It is one of the limitations imposed upon us by our mortal 
state. Certain legitimate demands upon our time are inextricably 
associated with our observance of community life. Charity 
obliges even where temporary dispensations exempt. Religious 
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superiors, then, should take this into consideration and, to the 
extent possible, assign students to graduate studies in universities 
where they will reside away from home. Financial and other 
practical considerations may render this difficult. Still, anyone 
who has attempted scholarly study or writing will insist that this 
sixth key is of prime importance. 

These, then, are the six golden keys which John of Salis- 
bury left us nearly eight hundred years ago. I repeat them, as 
they are found in the seventh chapter of his work entitled 
Policraticus: 

Mens humilis, studium quaerendt, vita quieta, 
Scrutinium tacitum, paupertas, terra aliena. 


I rather suspect that, were John listening to me, he would 
repeat what he said, referring to Bernard’s hexameters: ‘Though 
I am not taken by the smoothness of the meter, I approve the 
sense and I believe it should be faithfully impressed on the minds 


of those seeking true learning.” 





FATHER GALLEN’S ABSENCE 


Father Gallen, who answers questions for the REVIEW, has been 
in Europe for several months; and we are not sure when he will return. 
This is the reason why answers to questions have been delayed. Since 
we have no other canonist on our staff, we suggest that those who have 
canonical problems requiring prompt answers send their questions to 
a canonist of their own diocese. 





BOUSCAREN-ELLIS 


It is a little more than ten years since Fathers T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J., and Adam C. Ellis, S.J., first published their Canon Law: 
A Text and Commentary. The third edition completely revised is 
now available. This edition incorporates papal decrees and decisions 
issued since 1951 and adds current literature to the bibliography fol- 
lowing each chapter. It includes new material on the alienation of 
property and on secular institutes. Father Ellis, it will be remembered, 
was one of the founders of REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS and was one of the 
active members of the editorial board until very recently. The book 
is published by the Bruce Publishing Company, 400 North Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 980 pages. $10.50. : 
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On Delayed Vocations 


Reverend Fathers: 


In accordance with the announcement in the May number of 
REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS (p. 154), we are happy to send you the fol- 
lowing information. 

We are Dominican Sisters established for foreign mission work 
and for social and catechetical work in the United States. We are 
at present approved as a Pious Union by Cardinal Stritch. Our habit 
is the regular Dominican habit. 

We accept candidates between the ages of 20 and 40. We do 
accept widows or previously married women whose marriage was 
annulled or invalid, if they give signs of a true vocation. 

Mother M. Agatha, O.P. 
Missionary Servants of St. Dominic 
Rosary Mission House 

656 West 44th Street 

Chicago 9, Illinois 


Reverend Fathers: 

In response to your note on Delayed Vocations, we wish to say 
that we would consider accepting the classes of persons mentioned 
in the announcement. Ours is a cloistered order. We have perpetual 
adoration. 

We accept candidates up to the age of 35, and even a little 
older if their health is good. If the spiritual directors who seek 
this information have possible candidates on the waiting list we would 
be glad to make their acquaintance. 

Mother Mary Edwina 
Franciscan Nuns of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament 
2311 Timlin Hill 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: Regarding communications on the religious habit 
please see page 322.] 
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Survey .of Roman 
Documents 
R. F. Smith, SJ. 


HE DOCUMENTS which appeared in the Acta Apos- 

tolicae Sedis (AAS) from June 1, 1957, to August 

15, 1957, will be the subject matter of the present article. 
Page references to AAS in the course of the survey will 
accordingly refer to the 1957 AAS (volume 49). 

The Saints 

On May 16, 1957 (AAS, pp. 321-31), two days after 
the Pope had received in audience the recently liberated Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, His Holiness issued the encyclical, Invicti 
athletae Christi, in commemoration of the three hundreth 
anniversary of the death of the Polish martyr, St. Andrew 
Bobola. In the first section of the encyclical, Pius XII briefly 
sketches the life of the martyr. Born in 1591, Andrew entered 
the Society of Jesus at the age of 19. The future saint gave 
himself wholeheartedly to the conquest of Christian perfection, 
seeking only the glory of God. After his ordination to the 
priesthood, his life was devoted to the faith he professed. It 
was this love of his faith that led him to work in the eastern 
marches of his country where dissident churches strove to 
separate the faithful from the unity of the true Church. When 
the Cossack persecution of the Church broke out, it was this 
same love of the faith that prompted him to do everything 
in his power to keep Catholics from denying their faith and 
to reconcile those who under pressure of the persecutors had 
deserted their faith. It was, finally, the same love of the 
faith that enkindled in him the courage to endure the fright- 
ful martyrdom which the Cossacks inflicted on him on the 
feast of the Ascension, May 16, 1657. 


In the second part of the encyclical, the Vicar of Christ 
urges the faithful to imitate in their own lives the faith and 
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courage of Bobola. The need for similar faith, he notes, is 
especially great today, for materialism continues to grow and to 
seduce men by the mirage of an earthly happiness without God. 
No less necessary today is the courage of St. Andrew. Every 
Christian life must have something of the martyr in it; for a 
Christian gives testimony to his faith not only by shedding his 
blood for it, but also by a constant war against sin and by a 
complete consecration of himself and all he has to Him who is 
his Creator and Redeemer and who someday will be his eternal 
joy. The Holy Father concludes the encyclical with a special 
plea to the Polish nation that they of all men may imitate the 
faith and courage of their sainted compatriot so that Poland, 
today as yesterday, may be a rampart of Christianity. 

Three documents concern Mother Mary of Providence 
(1825-71), foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. The 
first of these was a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
which was dated April 21, 1957 (AAS, pp. 374-76), and which 
stated that the beatification of the Venerable Servant of God 
could safely be proceeded with. On May 26, 1957 (AAS, pp. 
339-44), Pius XII proclaimed her beatification and the day after 
(AAS, pp. 361-64) addressed a group of the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls who had come to Rome for the beatification of their 
foundress. In his allocution to them the Pontiff stressed the 
Blessed’s devotion to Providence which led her to repay Provi- 
dence by rescuing souls from purgatory and by devoting herself 
to an active and universal apostolate. 

The last document concerning the saints is a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, issued on April 9, 1957 (AAS, 
pp. 424-25), and ordering that henceforth a determined part of 
the consultors of the congregation shall have consultative vote 
with regard to the official scrutiny of the writings of persons 
whose causes of beatification are introduced. 


The Eucharist 


Three documents of the period surveyed are concerned with 


the Eucharist. On May 19, 1957 (AAS, pp. 364-68), His 
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Holiness broadcast a message to the Eucharistic Congress of 
Spain, which was being held at Granada, telling the faithful 
assembled there that in the Eucharist is to be found the same 
Christ who is the way, the truth, and the life for all men. He 
also reminded them that in the Eucharist there is the highest 
manifestation of that greatest of all truths: God is love. 


On May 23, 1957 (AAS, p. 370), the Holy Office an- 
swered the following question with regard to the concelebration 
of Mass: Do several priests validly concelebrate Mass if only one 
of them utters the words “This is My Body” and “This is My 
Blood” over the bread and wine, while the rest do not pronounce 
the words, but, with the knowledge and the consent of the 
aforesaid celebrant, have and manifest the intention of making 
their own the words and actions of the same celebrant? The 
Holy Office answered the question in the negative, since, as it 
said, by the institution of Christ only he validly celebrates who 
pronounces the consecrating words. 


‘The Sacred Congregation of Rites issued a decree on June 
1, 1957 (AAS, pp. 425-26), dealing with the tabernacle and 
the manner of conserving the Holy Eucharist. The decree states 
that the pertinent norms of canon law (canons 1268-69) should 
be carefully observed. Moreover, the tabernacle is to be so 
fixed to the altar that it is irremovable. Ordinarily the taber- 
nacles should be affixed to the main altar, unless in certain cir- 
cumstances the veneration of the Eucharist can be provided for 
better elsewhere. Such circumstances are ordinarily found in 
cathedral, collegiate, and conventual churches where choir func- 
tions are exercised. Similar extraordinary circumstances can 
sometimes be found, the decree continues, in larger devotional 
centers where, because of popular devotion to some venerated 
object, the veneration due the Blessed Sacrament might be over- 


shadowed. 


The decree goes on to state that Mass should be habitually 
celebrated at the altar where the Blessed Sacrament is kept; and, 
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in churches where there is only one altar, this should not be so 
constructed that the priest celebrates Mass facing the people, for 
in the middle of such an altar there should be placed a tabernacle 
for keeping the Blessed Sacrament. 


The tabernacle should be strong and secure so that all 
danger of profanation is avoided. When the Blessed Sacrament 
is in it, the tabernacle should be covered with a veil and a light 
should always burn in front of it. The tabernacle should con- 
form to the style of the altar and the church and should not 
differ too much from the style of tabernacles already in use. 
The tabernacle should represent a true dwelling-place of God 
with men and should not be adorned with unusual or misleading 
symbols. 


Finally, the Sacred Congregation notes that tabernacles 
that are off and apart from altars are strictly forbidden. More- 
over, with regard to the way of keeping the Blessed Sacrament or 
with regard to the form of the tabernacle, there is no presump- 
tion in favor of contrary customs, unless the custom is centenary 
or immemorial. 

Social Questions 

Speaking on May 3, 1957 (AAS, pp. 351-55), to a group 
of Belgians, the Holy Father underlined the necessity of better 
housing for a large number of people. Ten to twenty per cent 
of the total population of European countries, he pointed out, 
live in subhuman circumstances where they can not live a decent 
and truly human life. Such circumstances not only weaken 
health and physical stamina but also induce extensive moral 
damage: immorality; juvenile delinquency; loss of the desire to 
work; and revolt against the society that allows such subhuman 
conditions to exist. 

On May 26, 1957 (AAS, pp. 403-14), the Vicar of 
Christ addressed a group of Italian Catholic lawyers on the right 
way of giving assistance to those in prison. The Holy Father 
began his allocution by studying the presuppositions of all effec- 
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tive aid to prisoners. The first of these presuppositions is con- 
cerned with the relationship that exists between the punishment 
and the crime committed. Only the conviction that the prisoner 
is culpable can furnish a sure basis for all consequent aid. It 
must be remembered, the Holy Father stated, that even in con- 
crete situations the great majority of men have the possibility of 
regulating their personal conduct and hence of contracting obli- 
gations and responsibilities. This is the reason why morality and 
law are correct when they assert that in a given case cessation of 
free will must be proved, not the presence of free will. 


The second presupposition to be borne in mind when work- 
ing for prisoners is concerned with the suffering that is necessarily 
included in the punishment. A prisoner, the Pontiff remarked, 
is not comparable to a sick person; since the latter has no obliga- 
tion to suffer, it is right to seek to lighten his sufferings as much 
as possible. The prisoner, however, deserves to suffer, hence 
the removal of all suffering cannot be desired in the case of 
prisoners. 


The third and final presupposition to be considered cen- 
ters around the meaning and purpose of the punishment that has 
been inflicted on the prisoner. Since human punishment should 
in its own way imitate divine punishment, the Holy Father turned 
to a consideration of the meaning and purpose of the punish- 
ments inflicted by God on sin. The primary and essential pur- 
pose of divine punishment, he observed, is the reestablishment 
of the order of things violated by sin. By sin, man prefers him- 
self to God; by imposing suffering on the sinner, God constrains 
him to submit himself to the divine will and hence to restore the 
order he has previously violated. This, however, is not the sole 
purpose of divine punishment as far as this world is concerned. 
Often the punishments willed by God in this life are rather medic- 
inal than vindictive. They are meant to reeducate the sinner, 
to lead him to repentance, and to turn him toward goodness and 
justice. All these aims of divine punishment should be striven 
for also by human punishment. 
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His Holiness then took up the manner in which prisoners 
can best be aided. The first aid to be given to prisoners is to 
know them thoroughly: their origin, their formation, their life 
up to the present time. Secondly, one should attempt to con- 
vince them that through their detention they can efface the 
errors of their past and remake their lives. Finally, one must 
love the prisoner. It is not sufficient to approach him with 
correct ideas and notions; along with this must go a love that is 
as comprehensive and devoted as is maternal love. In conclu- 
sion the Holy Father advises his listeners to look on prisoners 
as God looks upon them: in a spirit of justice tempered with 
mercy. 


Miscellaneous Matters 


On June 2, 1957 (AAS, pp. 433-603), Pius XII issued 
the Motu Proprio Cleri sanctitati, promulgating a new section 
of the projected Code of Canon Law for the Oriental Churches. 
This new section contains 558 canons and corresponds roughly to 
the second book of the Code of Canon Law for the Latin Church. 
The section deals successively with the following points: the 
oriental rites; physical and moral persons; clerics in general; 
cletics in particular from patriarchs to assistant and substitute 
pastors; the laity. The prescriptions of these new canons will go 


into effect March 25, 1958. 
On May 19, 1957 (AAS, pp. 414-17), the Roman Pontiff 


delivered a radio message to the Third Portuguese Congress of 
the Apostleship of Prayer held at Braga. In the message the 
Pope expressed his great desire to see the Apostleship of Prayer 
propagated among all catagories of persons in the Church. The 
principal part of his message, however, is concerned with what 
he called the proper essence and the secret of the immense 
effectiveness of the Apostleship of Prayer. This is nothing else 
than the practice of the morning offering of all one’s actions and 
sufferings of the coming day for the intentions of the Sacred 
Heart and of the Roman Pontiff. This practice, the Holy Father 
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noted, is an elementary and simple one, but when motivated by 
a conscientious desire to live it out completely, it can revolution- 


ize a life. 


On May 20, 1957 (AAS, pp. 355-61), the Holy Father 
gave an inaugural address for the week of astronomical studies 
held under the auspices of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 
The body of the address is devoted to a summary of recent 
findings with regard to the nature of the stars, in the course 
of which the Holy Father accepts five billion years as a reason- 
able estimate of the age of the universe. At the end of the 
allocution the Pope remarked that that man is fortunate who can 
read in the stars the message they carry, inviting man to rise to 
the knowledge of Him who gives truth and life and who estab- 
lishes His dwelling in the hearts of those who adore and love 
Him. 

On May 10, 1957 (AAS, pp. 427-29), the Sacred Peni- 
tentidty published the text of two prayers composed by His 
Holiness. The first is a prayer to our Lady of Lourdes; an 
indulgence of three years can be gained by the faithful each time 
they recite the prayer with contrite heart. The second prayer 
is a prayer to be recited by physicians; physicians. can gain an 
indulgence of three years whenever they say the prayer with 


contrite heart. 


On June 4, 1957 (AAS, p. 429), the Sacred Penitentiary 
announced that a plenary indulgence could be gained in connec- 
tion with the practice of the twelve Sundays in honor of the 
infancy of our Lord. The conditions for the indulgence are 
the following: prayers and pious meditations in honor of the 
mysteries of Christ’s infancy on twelve consecutive Sundays of 
one’s own choosing; confession; Communion; visit to a church 
or public oratory with prayers there for the intention of the Holy 


Father. 
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Persevering in Prayer 
Mother Marie Vandenbergh, R.C. 


I. Introduction 
ONCERNING IGNATIAN spirituality less has been writ- 


ten perhaps than about some other schools of perfection; 

nevertheless, there are enough articles and books extant 
on the subject to make one pause before adding to their number. 
Especially if one’s years in religion are not many, will the query 
arise, ““What do you have to contribute?” 


The answer is, “Not very much.” The best to be hoped 
for is that being relatively lately come to the field of interior 
combat might lend freshness to one’s point of view. The re- 
cently won scars of battle might generate a more sympathetic 
and generally helpful approach to the problems confronting 
beginners about to enter the lists. There are, conceivably, 
certain advantages that derive from having traveled far enough 
along the road of the interior life to get some perspective, but 
not so far as to have forgotten what it felt like to be just start- 
ing out. 


Furthermore, and more importantly as a credential, the 
Cenacle, keynoted by its motto, “Perseverantes in oratione,” 
has, throughout its brief history of less than two hundred years, 
upheld in its constitutions an ideal of high spiritual excellence. 
However large the discrepancy between these ideals of the con- 
gregation and one’s personal attainments, it is surely nonetheless 
permissible to set forth this heritage and let it speak for itself, 
at least in regard to one or two problems of beginners in prayer. 


The Cenacle Religious have an Ignatian Rule and are 
devoted to the work of providing retreats for laywomen and 
teaching Christian doctrine. It is not, then, surprising that St. 
Ignatius’s book, The Spiritual Exercises, figures largely in 
our novitiate training, as well as all through our religious life. 
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PERSEVERING IN PRAYER 


We are told early in our formation that a Cenacle Religious 
must learn to love “the solitude of the heart” and “live in prayer 
as in her proper element.” As means toward this spiritual 
growth, we are given, to quote a superior general, both “meth- 
ods” and “‘liberty.” The “liberty” is that inspired by the Holy 
Spirit; the “methods” are those suggested by St. Ignatius — his 
“Spiritual Exercises.” If his directives applying to the special 
circumstances of retreat time are set aside, there remains a 
remarkable body of instruction for those who wish to learn the 
science of the saints and for those who are constituted their 
guides. In this article we shall prescind entirely from the retreat 
relationship and, using the Exercises as a manual of spirituality, 
concentrate on the part methodical meditation is meant to play 
in our spiritual lives. 


II. Pro’s and Con’s 

The ultimate purpose of any sort of meditation, formal or 
informal, is to bring a soul to give itself to God by a process of 
instruction, reasoning, and resolution resulting in the formation 
of religious convictions and in great purity of life. Training in 
the use of formal meditation methods often starts with ready- 
made outlines, developing into personally prepared meditation 
outlines. This has two principal advantages. First, it prevents 
waste of time and energy to have something definite in mind to 
do when you go to your meditation. Second, as a result of the 
first, it helps develop the habit of prayer. 

Unless a girl has been living a modified rule of life in the 
world, the likelihood is that she has been praying “when she 
felt like it.” Entering religious life she must learn to pray at a 
set time—whether she feels like it or not. A knowledge of 
prayer technique, i.e., an outlined meditation, will help her get 
started on days when she doesn’t feel like it. It will keep her 
busy and trying to pray at times when prayer is more or less 
distasteful. 


Furthermore, fidelity to the attempt to “contact God,” espe- 
cially when sensible consolation dries up, is a sine qua non 
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of real progress. This fidelity is a fruit of habitual use of a 
method. St. Teresa of Avila lays down two rules for the would- 
be saint: refuse God nothing and never abandon the practice 
of prayer. Use of meditation methods can keep a soul from 
idleness in prayer time and prevent its giving up from sheer 
boredom with itself in time of dryness. 


There are, however, dangers to be avoided in the use of a 
method: strain and slavish fidelity to mechanics. 


While bridging the gap between the free and easy “pray 
when you please” of life in the world and the regular, disciplined 
“pray when you ought” of religious life, it is of paramount 
importance to avoid undue strain. The spontaneity of the soul’s 
response to God must be safeguarded. It is that element of 
sweet familiarity with God which, as far as God’s grace allows, 
makes of prayer the personal relationship it is meant to be. 
Undue efforts such as straining for “success” in meditation, in- 
sistence on completion of the full meditation outline, or self- 
induced fixation of the imagination are sure to result in a “broken 


head.” 


Some such form of tension becomes a danger wherever 
emphasis on high ideals is combined with strict discipline. Ex- 
aggerated fidelity is one of the occupational hazards of religious 
life. Especially in the atmosphere of a novitiate, a spirit of holy 
emulation can make it contagious. To such an extent is this 
true that over-eagerness can be suspected of spoiling more voca- 
tions than laxity; for tension, though combined with all the good 
will in the world, has a paralyzing effect. In certain cases it 
persists as a chronic ailment through the early years of professed 
life, sooner or later, let us hope, to be outgrown. In extreme 
cases, however, the victim may be spiritually crippled for life. 


The cause of the difficulty does not lie, needless to say, 
in the traditional methods of prayer. The trouble arises when, 
instead of the neophyte’s mastering the method, the method 
masters the neophyte. What was intended as a help toward union 
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with God becomes an end instead of a means and acts as a 
hindrance to that very union. The exasperating part of it is that 
often the victim of this malady, if questioned, would reply glibly 
that, of course, a method is a means, not an end in itself—and 
then go right on clinging inordinately to his little shell of prayer 
technique. In his mind, though he does not realize it, prayer 
formality has become an indispensible means to union with God; 
whereas authors and advocates of prepared methods intend them 
to be used tantum-quantum, just insofar as they help to attain 
this union. An inexperienced soul can become more attached 
to its method than to its God. It makes him feel so secure. If 
ever doubts as to his fidelity to prayer arise, he has only to point 
to his daily “two preludes, three points, and a colloquy.” There, 
he feels, is concrete evidence that he has not been wasting his 
prayer time. He does not realize until much later, perhaps, that 
he has been slowly strangling his spiritual life. 


Retreat masters have dealt with this difficulty, books have 
been written about it; but still it can happen that a suffering soul 
will not recognize itself to be a victim of prayer-tension until the 
sterility of its meditation and its self-imposed rigidity threaten to 
kill its religious life entirely. Sheer starvation of soul is its 


inevitable result. 


In order to forestall this turn of events if possible, those in 
charge of the spiritual formation of young people exercise a 
great deal of vigilance. “I watched my young men like a hawk,” 
said one novice master, “to detect signs of strain.” As soon as 
they began to pray spontaneously and to speak familiarly with 
God, they were instructed to leave their prepared meditation 
outline for as long as they could pray without reference to it. 
“Be relaxed in the presence of God,” was the advice they were 


given. 


There is a possible hazard, too, for people with a studious 
turn of mind. They, more easily than others, can be tempted 
to make a purely mental exercise of their meditation and never 
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really pray. There is no real “‘contact’”’ with God at all. This 
makes of meditation nothing but a sterile academic study instead 
of an affair of the heart that leads them to fall in love with 
their Lord Christ. 


III. Liberty of Spirit 


Besides these rather obvious dangers to be avoided in the 
use of meditation methods, there is a further point it might be 
well to discuss here. The principal charge leveled against tech- 
niques of prayer is that slavish fidelity to “two preludes, three 
points, and a colloquy”’ hinders a soul’s progress toward God in 
the more simplified forms of prayer. The Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius are often called upon to bear the 
brunt of such criticism. For some reason it has been difficult 
to convince the praying public that to advocate methods of 
prayer is not the same as to advocate slavish fidelity to them. 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, himself a contemplative and even a mystic, 
could hardly have recommended a spirituality which excluded 
such graces a priori. 


Anyone thoroughly grounded in Ignatian spirituality knows 
well enough that there is in it wide margin for originality and 
freedom. In the beginning of the life of prayer, however, the 
method is more in evidence than the freedom. The same is true 
of playing the piano. You learn the scales before you improvise. 


Benson, in his The Friendship of Christ, and Boylan, 
in This Tremendous Lover, point out that one’s prayer life 
develops along the same lines as human friendship. In the early 
stages of mere “bowing acquaintance,” formalities and conven- 
tional conversation topics like politics and the weather make up 
the larger part of the relationship. As the acquaintance deepens, 
there is growing mutual self-revelation, a sharing of tastes, of 
personal history, of hopes and fears. There is mutual interest in 
and support of one another’s projects and plans. Should friend- 
ship ripen to the point of falling in love, the amount of con- 
versation is reduced to a minimum, and the silent language of 
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love takes its place. There is a “honeymoon’’ stage, followed 
by inevitable trials and tests which strengthen and mature the 
soul. The maturing of married love has frequently been de- 
scribed as a process of transition from eros to agape, from selfish 
to unselfish love. A similar process goes on in the prayer life. 


Eventually prayer comes to the point where it lives by a 
continuous, silent sacrifice of self for the sake of the Beloved. 
Such prayer is a life of love and is consonant with a great deal 
of suffering and self-forgetfulness. Married couples who have 
lived and loved together for many years have no great need of 
words; they are content to share each other’s silent company. 
Even so does the soul’s happiness come to consist of being silent 
together with God. In human love this silent togetherness can 
be such a dear and deep and precious thing that when one 
partner dies, the other does not linger on much longer. The 
whole reason for living has disappeared. So in prayer one’s 
whole self can come to be lost in God who is one’s only reason 
for living, moving, being. 


IV. Variety of Method 


Although all comparisons limp, at least it should be obvious 
that in our friendship with the most wonderful Person in the 
universe we should expect growth and development and change. 
The purpose of the variety of methods provided by St. Ignatius 
is to allow for this most desirable adaptability to the attractions 
of grace. Furthermore, the key to this adaptation is St. Ignatius’s 
direction, “In that point in which I find what I desire, there I 
will rest, without being anxious to proceed . . . until I have 


satisfied myself” (Addition IV). 


This varying of meditation methods to suit one’s need of the 
moment is sometimes a matter wherein a well-meaning young 
person is too timid. Wisely reluctant to trust her own instincts 
unless they receive the approval of authority, a beginner must 
still remember that obedience is controlled initiative. With cer- 
tain personalities the emphasis must be on the control; with 
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others, on the initiative. During the years of religious formation 
especially, there should be the control of reporting to the novice 
mistress or superior on how one’s time of prayer was spent— 
this at intervals of at least two weeks—together with submission 
to her judgment as to one’s success or failure. However, the 
temptation to cling to a method already approved simply for 
fear that any other will not receive a similar approval is a kind 
of human respect. Reduced to its ultimate form, this is hoping 
to please men at the price of failing to please God. God looks 
for our initiatives; indeed, if they are good, it is He who inspires 
them. 

The novice will do well to remember that she is being led 
by the hand in order to learn to travel the road alone. Over- 
dependence on the novice mistress is at least equally as bad as 
failure to have sufficient recourse to her guidance. Like a good 
physician, the novice mistress aims at making her ministrations 
unnecessary. Second year novices, other things being equal, 
should expect to need less counseling than in their first year, etc. 
It should not take long for a reasonably intelligent person to 
acquire enough facility in the use of prayer techniques to begin 
a little experimentation in method variations. 


The more personal and familiar our prayer becomes, the 
better it accomplishes its purpose of uniting us to our Lord and 
transforming us into His likeness. Of course, if we fall as it 
were naturally into one or other method, there is no great need 
to force ourselves to vary our approach—except occasionally to 
counteract monotony, weariness, boredom; in general, to avoid 
getting into an unthinking rut. , 

Some people more easily think their way to God, and their 
meditations reflect this trait. Others lead with their heart. Some 
can study our Lord in the gospel text with a ready, but quiet, 
imagination. Some whose imagination tends to run riot, stirring 
up over-strong emotions, pray best by a loving attention to the 
presence of God—a simple, peaceful, wordless gaze of the soul 
focused upon its invisible Guest. 
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Sometimes our prayer is a kind of seeking, searching, asking, — 
wanting. It is a quest for God, a thirst for God, a need for more 
and more of Him and His love and peace. This is another form 
of wordless prayer. We may come away from it with no specific 
resolution, with just an increased consciousness of our need for 
God, God alone, God first and foremost. It would still be a 
very good prayer. 


Some are able to speak familiarly with God, telling Him all 
the events and hopes and needs of their daily life. So long 
as there are moments of pause when we can listen to Him, this 
is a very helpful prayer. It should, however, be a conversation, 
not a monologue. Too many words can be a barricade between 


the soul and God. 


In our daily mental prayer one of these methods may pre- 
dominate or we may use a combination. On certain days, at 
certain times in our lives, our prayer methods will almost auto- 
matically take on certain changes of pattern, simply from neces- 
sity. As Father R. H. J. Steuart liked to say, the level of our 
prayer is the level of our lives. Chameleon-like, our prayer adapts 
to our present state of soul, of emotion, or of physical well-being. 
A real effort to pray when we are in a state of high excitement 
or deep depression will have a tranquilizing, stabilizing effect. 
When we are very tired, just to remain numbly in the presence 
of God is an appropriate prayer. Just to be with Him suffices 
for us then. The very sick can sometimes unite themselves to 
God only by the loving contemplation of a crucifix; sometimes 
even that is beyond them. A weak grip on a crucifix or rosary 
can symbolize their intention to pray, becoming an outward sign 
of the inward turning heavenward. 


When a person is in a state of dryness, interior trial, or is 
interiorly agitated by a difficulty from without, his prayer is a 
prayer of spiritual pain. The soul suffers; suffers, it may be, 
with little hope of respite, with no alleviating sense of vitality as 
sometimes accompanies a beginner’s cross. Father Caussade 
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considers it a great grace thus to “suffer weakly,” unable to find 
satisfaction in the thought that one is bearing up nobly under 
one’s cross. This state of pure suffering is extremely pleasing 
to God and highly profitable to the soul. A person’s prayer in 
this state may be a continual interior Miserere, springing 
from a great sense of unworthiness and guilt, and in spite of 
having no specific blemish of conscience to which it may be 
attributed. Later on, depending upon the degree of purification 
already accomplished by this state, one’s prayer may be an inner 
attitude of oblation, willingly offering one’s suffering self in 
sacrifice to God. ‘Take, O Lord, and receive all that I am and 
all that I have.” Lastly, when the purgation of suffering has 
nearly run its course, an attitude of adoration, of God-regarding 
prostration of soul, may begin to predominate. 


These are all methods of prayer which, explicitly or im- 
plicity, can be found in St. Ignatius’s book, The Exercises. In 
his very first annotation St. Ignatius gives the title of “spiritual 
exercises” to “‘all methods of preparing and disposing the soul 

. to seek and to find the divine will,” adding a little later on 
that “in these spiritual exercises it is more fitting and much better, 
in seeking the divine will, that the Creator and Lord Himself 
should communicate Himself to the devout soul ... .” (Annota- 
tion XV). As Father Peeters has pointed out, “The Exercises in 
their entirety are presented to us as a means of entering into con- 
tact with God.” 


V. Discursive Prayer a Preparation for Contemplation 


Used properly and suitably adapted to the individual, these 
techniques of prayer are calculated to leave the door open for the 
divine initiatives by which God leads a soul through darkness into 
light. Fruitful meditations result in a generosity and purity of 
soul which dispose a person, insofar as it depends on him, to 
receive the graces of infused contemplation. In this “gift of 
prayer,” as it is sometimes called, God’s action, though imper- 
ceptible in itself, is powerful in its effects and may temporarily 
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put an end to our ability to meditate discursively. The soul is 
reduced to a state which seems to be one of comparative inaction, 
weakness, and passivity. This is because God is taking the lead 
and the soul is willingly following Him. 


St. John of the Cross gives three signs by which the director 
may recognize the beginnings of passive union: impossibility of 
meditation, painful anxiety as to fervor, and dryness, without 
consolation in God or in creatures. 


A soul accustomed to discursive prayer finds a most dis- 
concerting adaptation necessary when it arrives at the threshold 
of contemplative prayer. The main reason for the element of 
surprise is that we cannot possibly imagine ahead of time what 
the direct action of God will be like or what precise form the 
purification will take. Secondly, it is a fairly common, though 
unwarranted, assumption that the habit of prayer increases ac- 
cording to the familiar pattern of a purely natural habit. But 
there is this remarkable difference between the habit of prayer 
and, say, the habit of playing the piano. In the latter case, 
repetition breeds facility, the habit increasing in kind; whereas the 
unpredictable element of the supernatural in the habit of prayer 
allows for an otherwise unaccountable psychological phenomenon. 


Dom Chapman in one of his letters puts it most clearly: 
“Progress in prayer is not (1) from troublesome discursive 
meditation to easy contemplation of a beautiful thought; and 
from weak affections to fervent and strong affections, but (2) 
from easy discursive meditations to the impossibility of medi- 
tating at all (except by ceasing to pray), and from easily warmed 
affections to no affections at all—to aridity, that is, and to 
‘night.””” The paradoxical fact about meditation is that we 
expect it to become easier and easier and instead it becomes 
harder and harder, then “nauseous or impossible.” 


Dom Chapman says in another letter, “Meditation is usually 
necessary in order to induce souls to love God and to give them- 
selves to Him. But at that point—when it begins to be reached 
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—the power of meditation usually stops and something better 


begins.” 


It is not our purpose here to analyze the “something 
better,” but to indicate the point at which there must be a radical 
change in our technique of prayer. 


That St. Ignatius envisaged the possiblity of such a transi- 
tion is evident in his Exercises, pronouncedly in the contrast 
between Annotations IX and X. He presupposes knowledge 
of the different phases of prayer in his instructions to the 
director, though he includes nothing specific in regard to passive 
prayer in his instructions for the retreatant. The reason for this 
is primarily historical, for the Jesuit founder had been called up 
before the Spanish inquisitors two and three times to have his 
writings examined for teaching a false mysticism. In such cir- 
cumstances it was better not to put everything he knew into print. 
Secondarily, there is a reason for his reticence that to some 
extent still applies. This is simply that it is almighty God who 
decides when and if a soul is to enter upon the way of contempla- 
tion, and it is the director who decides whether or not this has 
actually been the case. St. Ignatius allows for the possibility 
of a soul’s discontinuing discursive prayer in his instruction that 
it rests where it finds satisfaction. He expects the director 
to do the further instruction when the need arises. Naturally, 
a soul is not incapable of recognizing in itself the symptoms 
mentioned by St. John of the Cross. But no man is a good 
judge in his own case, and far too often wishful thinkers in the 
spiritual life have attributed to almighty God phenomena that 
were actually the natural products of their own faculties and pas- 
sions, the result, say, of insomnia or indigestion, or in some cases 
the work of the devil. Hence the need for solid guidance. 


In the text of the Exercises, St. Ignatius divides the retreat 
into four “weeks” which correspond roughly to the purgative 
(first week), illuminative (second and third weeks), and unitive 
(fourth week) ways so often mentioned by spiritual writers. He 
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makes a noteworthy distinction between the treatment to be ac- 
corded souls suited only for the meditations on the purpose of 
life, on sin, and on repentance customary in the first ‘“‘week” 
and the treatment of souls capable of the greater service of 
God asked of them in the ensuing “weeks.” He has two sets 
of “Rules for the Discernment of Spirits,” applying to the 
age-old principles whereby the director decides if a soul is 
being influenced by the good or the evil spirit or by its own 
self. The rules for souls of the first-week category are rules 
for beginners in the spiritual life, i.e., either souls struggling 
to break with habits of mortal sin or innocent souls just learn- 
ing how to meditate. (Discursive meditation is good for both 
alike.) The rules for the second week are for the more pro- 
ficient. Their application extends indefinitely onward into the 


heights of union with God. 


This marked difference between the advice St. Ignatius 
would give beginners and the advice suitable to the more 
advanced shows plainly that the author of the Exercises took 
it for granted that the time would come when a radical change 
would take place in the soul’s activity. In other words, he 
allows for the fact that discursive meditation in many cases 
develops into something very different, while taking into con- 
sideration the instances where it does not. “If [the retreatant | 
be a person who has been little versed in spiritual matters and 

. if he betrays impediments to making further progress in 
the service of God our Lord . . . , then let not the person 
giving the Exercises converse with him upon the rules of the 
second week for discerning various spirits, because in the pro- 
portion that those of the first week will benefit him, those of 
the second will do him harm, because they contain matter 
too subtle and too high for him to understand” (Annotation 
IX). 

St. Ignatius never intended his methods to be set above 
the valid inspirations of grace, though some of his devotees 
have at times given that impression. His admonition, “It is 
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not to know much, but to savor the matter interiorly that fills 
and satisfies the soul,” certainly shows that he meant meditation 
to be used in such a manner as to pave the way for the simpli- 
fying process God so often undertakes in the prayer of the 
generous. A person who remembers this advice will find Igna- 
tian spirituality an excellent preparation for “the gift of prayer.” 


By way of further example we might point out that a soul 
formed by the asceticism of St. Ignatius is told, when prayer is 
dry and disgusting, to prolong it somewhat beyond the usual 
space of time; when prayer is sweet and easy, to resist the 
temptation to linger longer. This discipline breeds the detach- 
ment from even spiritual delights and the perseverance through 
times of desolate prayer that are the necessary preparation for 
higher gifts of God. This teaching trains a soul not to give 
up when the going gets tough and, contrariwise, not to make 
sweetness or facility the criterion of its success in prayer, safely 
guiding it between the Scylla and Charybdis of its spiritual 
Odyssey. 


VI. Adapting the Exercises to the More Proficient 


_ Throughout the Exercises there is a noticeable progres- 
sion of thought, an ascending scale of higher and higher moti- 
vation, designed to overtake a soul at whatever point it has 
reached in its journey toward God and guide it further, as far as 
the grace of God permits. 


St. Ignatius, though unwilling to speak to beginners about 
the conduct of the more advanced, did not believe that an 
earnest soul who has made some progress should be allowed 
to think that there is no other sort of prayer possible except 
discursive meditation for “ordinary” Christians and mystical phe- 
nomena for the saints. This is a common misconception castigated 
by Father M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.S.C., in his practical little vol- 
ume, Difficulties in Mental Prayer. Although St. Ignatius 
in Annotation XI exhorts the retreatant “‘so to toil in the first 
week as if he did not hope to obtain anything in the second,” 
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he does not intend this to mean that a soul should be kept in 
ignorance of the fact that there is something further to attain, 
especially if he is generous in striving to correct his defects 
and to remove the obstacles to his further progress. The sign 
St. Ignatius gives as an indication to the director that it is safe 
to instruct a soul in the ways of more advanced spirituality is 
the discovery that the soul “is assaulted and tempted under 
the semblance of good,” because this is characteristic of a per- 
son who “is exercising himself in the illuminative way” (Anno- 
tation X). Sometimes in the providence of God it is not very 
long before the neophyte needs to know what lies ahead for him. 


When a soul, then, has reached the degree of purity of 
life where its temptations are not of a “gross and sensual 
nature,” or when discursive meditation is ceasing for some 
legitimate reason to be profitable, it is time for him to learn 
what the future may hold in store. Then, if his prayer begins 
to dry up, there will be less danger that he will do himself 
harm by violent efforts to “pray as I used to,” not realizing 
that there can come a time when a person who says, “I can no 
longer meditate,” must learn to pray another way. 


What is the part to be played by methodical meditation 
during the confusing transition period when the soul is not as 
yet accustomed to its new role as patient rather than agent? 
Dom Chapman’s advice at this point was always, “Pray as you 
can and don’t try to pray as you can’t!” With some persons, 
the transition between discursive prayer and passive prayer is 
abrupt. With others it is gradual, periods of passivity being 
interspersed with times when meditation is possible to some 
degree. There is likely to be danger of illusion in refusing to 
meditate when it becomes possible, even as there is danger in 
making violent efforts to meditate when it is not possible. Here 
one’s early training in outlined meditation becomes very useful, 
for the safe course seems to be to make an initial try at medi- 
tation when beginning the time of prayer, but to rest content 
if the trial proves a failure. The habit of turning to a pre- 
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pared outline is a safeguard, in spite of the fact that more and 
more the method of “doing something” must be replaced by a 
method of “doing nothing,” of learning to take one’s cues from 
God, God working within the sanctuary of the soul. 

Sometimes a soul finds it helpful to pray, as it were, by 
means of an attitude of soul, of humility, supplication, and 
self-oblation. For such a soul has received “the call of the 
King,” inviting those who wish to distinguish themselves in 
God’s service to follow their Lord in poverty and suffering. If 
a person cannot make the offering of himself and all he posses- 
ses to serve the kingdom of Christ, he obviously has neither 
the grace nor the capacity for the sacrifices necessary for further 
progress in the prayer life. If he has made the offering, he 
must be prepared to fulfill it literally; for, stripped of even the 
spiritual armor in which he trusted, he will suffer unbearably 
in the experience of his poverty in the sight of God. This, 
however, is the way God must treat a soul in order to make it 
pliant in His hands. 

When a person has learned how to remain tranquil under 
the direct action of God, he has learned how to pull in the 
oats of meditation-technique and let the breath of the Spirit 
fill his sails. He has learned how to launch out into the deep. 
Let it be noted, though, that, if the soul may “pull in the oars,” 
it does not throw them away. As Father R. H. J. Steuart 
put it, “You don’t tear down the staircase just because you 
have arrived at the top.” Father Boylan makes the sage re- 
mark that we must have “the humility” to return to discursive 
prayer when the facility for it is restored. In many an instance 
the course grace takes after passive stages have done their 
work is to restore the discursive ability in combination with 
the infused contemplation that is the fruit of the purification 
the soul has undergone. 


It would be a tempting digression to go more into detail 
in regard to the rules for discerning spirits, but that would 
be beyond the scope of this article which set out to be no 
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more than a general survey. The point we have tried to em- 
phasize is that in the text of the Exercises can be found the 
evidence that St. Ignatius, though he teaches methodical 
prayer, by no means intended to limit souls to it if they were 
drawn by God to something simpler. He definitely planned 
the Exercises to prepare and dispose a soul to find more 
quickly the will of God in its own regard—and devotion to 
the will of God is one of the marks of a contemplative soul. 
There are references in rules 2 and 8 of the second week 
to “consolation without any preceding cause” as being the 
work of God par excellence in the soul. There follow warn- 
ings against pseudo-consolation inspired by the devil and the 
illusions of auto-suggestion apt to follow upon actual and 
God-sent “consolation.” These show how familiar St. Ignatius 
was—and how familiar he expected the director to be—with 
the hazards attendant upon even the most legitimate graces of 
infused prayer. Without doubt, Ignatian spirituality, rightly 
understood, is designed to prepare a soul for God’s direct 
action, protect it during the dangers of the transition period, 
and safeguard it from illusion when it has accustomed itself 
to surrender to the will of God. 


Mother Marie Aimee Lautier, superior general of the 
Cenacle for nearly fifty years, stressed the function of prayer 
in our “mixed” vocation as “contemplative in action.” ‘Masters 
of the spiritual life,” she wrote, “teach that the soul called to 
perfection, after being exercised in the exterior practice of 
charity, is drawn by the contemplation of divine things to an 
interior conversion and purification, so that being wholly en- 
kindled and burning with divine love, it is impelled anew by 
the strength of this love towards creatures in order to give 
them of its fullness: ‘The love of Christ impels us’ (II 
Cor. 5:14). 

“Its charity, then, is quite different from what it was at 
the beginning; and its zeal which at first was the auxiliary of 
natural activity now becomes the disinterested fruit of love.” 
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This same holy religious exhorted her daughters, “Ask 
for this precious gift [of prayer]; we must prepare ourselves 
to receive it, and we must await it with confidence. It is the 
gift par excellence of our vocation.” Of course, the Cenacle 
has no monopoly on it. We are grateful, though, to have the 
strong guidance of St. Ignatius to help us achieve our goal. 





Book Reviews 


[Material for this department should be sent to Book Review Editor, REVIEW 
FOR RELIGIOUS, West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana. ] 


THE FIRST JESUIT, ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By Mary Purcell. 
Pp. 417. The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1957. 
$5.00. 


In her preface to this delightful life of St. Ignatius, Miss Purcell 
says that if he were better known, he would be better loved and oftener 
invoked. Her own efforts are no small contribution to this happy con- 
summation. Too often St. Ignatius has been presented to us in the 
guise of what Father La Farge, in his forward, calls “a glorified 
efficiency expert,” with the result that the lovable qualities of the 
saint are frequently overlooked, thus leaving him in these later days 
a figure more feared and admired than loved. “It is interesting to 
note,” writes Miss Purcell, “how many people in so many different 
walks of life ‘become fond of Inigo.’ He seems to have had an 
easy and spontaneous manner, a nature that led him to make friends 
quickly. In the places where he lived, people soon got to know of 
him. . . . He had an extraordinary flair for knowing exactly which ap- 
proach would win the heart of the particular individual or group 
he was contacting at any given time. And ‘When he gazed at one,’ 
writes a contemporary, ‘while his conversation was benign, his eyes 
seemed to pierce the heart, to see all; conversing with him only once, 
you felt that he knew you through and through.’ ” 


It would seem that the reaction has well begun; and future 
biographers, taking their cue from writers like Pére Dudon, Father 
Brodrick, and Miss Purcell, will in the future give us an Ignatius 
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who, besides being a founder and a general, is also a fellow-pilgrim 
and a father. 


A preliminary glance at the bibliography might suggest that 
Miss Purcell has undertaken to write something more than a merely 
popular life of St. Ignatius, and the reader will not have gone very 
far before he realizes that there is a great deal of scholarship to it; 
and once he gets himself tangled up in the notes at the end of the 
volume, he won’t have any doubt about it. Miss Purcell has gone 
to original sources, some of which may have been within easy reach, 
like the seventy-seven volumes of the Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Jesu. But others must have been farther removed, like the diaries 
of the pilgrims who accompanied Inigo on his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem or about his time made pilgrimages of their own. 


There is a very thorough treatment of the Irish mission of 
Fathers Broet and Salmeron, but this reviewer feels that Miss Purcell 
is too sweeping when she calls it the only complete failure in the 
life of Ignatius. After all, they were not missionaries bent on the 
conversion of a pagan land. They were papal nuncios. They came, 
they saw, they returned. Voila! Since they were papal nuncios, we 
might have wished that their visitation had been carried on with a 
little more leisure and something of the ceremonial becoming their 
exalted rank. But they knew they were putting their heads into the 
lion’s mouth, even if St. Ignatius thought that Ireland was another 
Guipuzcoa when in fact it was what we should call today hardly more 
than a satellite state. The very fact that they survived, surveyed 
conditions, and escaped with their lives to make their report is by 
itself a considerable achievement and deserves to be regarded as 
some measure of success. 


Some readers will be very sceptical about accepting one or other 
of Miss Purcell’s conclusions, for instance, that Inigo was “barely 
five feet tall” and that he was “red-headed.” Consulting the sources 
given I can find none that warrants such a conclusion. He is 
described as being of “medium height” or “a little below medium.” 
Barely five feet would place him in the under-sized class completely. 
One wonders how a man of such small proportions (even remember- 
ing Napoleon) could hope for any notable success in the use of 
arms on battlefield or jousting court, or expect to play Amadis to 
any Oriana. Yet we know that Inigo, the caballero, made no bones 
about aiming at glorious successes in both instances. — 
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There is a text in the Monumenta which refers to the caput aereum, 
and although the term occurs twice in the same paragraph, the editors 
of the Monumenta seem to be convinced that aereum should be cor- 
rected to cereum, since it evidently refers to the wax effigy which was 
taken from the death-mask. His complexion seems to have been what 
we should today call blond verging on ruddy. Juan Pascual, who 
described him as he remembered meeting him on his way down from 
Montserrat, wrote of him as being “no molt alt, pero blanc j ros, j 
de molt bona cara” (p. 83), which is the Catalan for “medium height, 
fair complexion, and handsome.” 


Occasionally Miss Purcell is a bit unguarded and leaves herself 
open to misinterpretation, as when she says: “One cannot think of 
Ignatius of Loyola limping a little at times as he trudges from Rome 
out to Monte Cassino to give the Exercises to Dr. Ortiz and back 
again to see how Cardinal Contarini is faring in his contemplations, 
without recalling a veritable litany of great names, . . .” The reader 
is not always ready to interpose a month or more between these two 
excursions; and, while Miss Purcell’ of course knows better, this 
sentence can easily give the the untraveled reader the impression that 
Monte Cassino is one of the outlying hills of Rome and that St. 
Ignatius was giving the Exercises simultaneously, but separately, to 
these two veritably great men, Pedro Ortiz and Cardinal Contarini. 
We do know that once he had three exercitants in retreat simul- 
taneously in different parts of Rome, a task which obliged him daily 
to trudge practically the periphery of the city, “limping a little,” 
not only at times, but every step of the way. 


Limitations of space may be responsible for other false impres- 
sions as that in St. Ignatius’s dealing with Father Simon Rodrigues, 
whom he did not threaten with “excommunication,” or even dismissal, 
although he was fully prepared to proceed to this latter extreme if 
Rodrigues persisted in his refusal to leave Portugal and come to 
Rome, as his Father General had begged him to do in letter after 
letter. 


But, then, Miss Purcell did not write this book for specialists. 
She has given us a delightful picture of St. Ignatius, but an in- 
complete one. In fact, who would ever think of making it complete? 
For what she has given us we should be deeply grateful. The points 
here adversely touched upon are minor indeed and do not in the 
least impair the picture that is actually presented. The reader is 
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given a fair and unbroken page to examine, typographically speaking; 
but he pays for this satisfaction in the added labor of tracking down 
references. But Miss Purcell’s publisher is to blame for that; and, 
after all, it is for the most part only rugged reviewers or determined 
researchers who will have to bear that burden. Their growling should 
not be taken as an attempt to bite—WzitLIAM J. Young, S.J. 


A WOMAN OF UNITY. By Sister Mary Celine, S.A. Pp 357. 
Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York. 1956. $4.50. 


A Woman of Unity tells the story of Mother Lurana of Gray- 
moor. The career of this “remarkable woman” is traced through her 
childhood, her searchings as a young woman for a life of perfect 
poverty in Anglican communities, her founding of Graymoor with 
Father Paul Francis, her reception into the Church with her com- 
munity in 1909, and her direction of the Society of the Atonement 
in her mature years. Mother Lurana is an inspiring personality; and 
in these days, when church unity is talked of more seriously than 
at any time since the Protestant Revolt, her life and vocation are of 
especial significance. It is most interesting to read of the humble 
beginnings of the Chair of Unity Octave at Graymoor during Mother 
Lurana’s Anglican days and also to know of her dissatisfaction even 
then with the Anglican position on the unity and leadership of the 
Church: “In legislative bodies not so much as a committee of three 
can discharge its functions, unless one of the three presides in the 
chair of unity. It is a futile dream to contemplate a united Church 
on earth without a visible head. If every parish must have its rector, 
and every diocese its bishop, and every province its archbishop, how 
could the whole Catholic Church throughout the world exist as one 
fold without having one supreme or chief shepherd over all?” 
Mother Lurana conceived her life’s task and the task of her society 
to be that of “repairer of the breach,” to use one of her favorite 
ways of expressing her vocation to work for church unity. 


Sister Mary Celine, a member of Mother Lurana’s community 
who knew her personally, has faithfully reconstructed her story from 
letters, official documents, and personal recollections. The biography 
proceeds in clear and chronogical sequences, and Mother Lurana 
is given ample opportunity to speak for herself in letters and exhorta- 
tations to the community. Sister Mary Celine brings the reader into 
the Graymoor community to share the joys and sorrows of the mother 
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foundress and the pioneer nuns. The book, however, has a tone 
reminiscent of the sweet and moralizing hagiography popular in an 
earlier day, a tone to this reviewer somewhat distasteful, and abounds 
in phrases and reflections which seem a little worn. On the other 
hand, even though in the pages of A Woman of Unity Mother 
Lurana loses a trifle of the vibrant humanity which must have been 
hers, she clearly has aroused in her biographer and all her religious 
daughters an admiration which is at once warm and contagious. As 
a matter of fact, it is difficult to see how anyone who knew her 
could help but admire the courage and spirit of this woman who 
braved all in order to lead others to the Chair of Unity. 
— Joun W. O’MALLey, S.J. 


THE WORD OF SALVATION. Translation and Explanation of 
I. The Gospel According to St. Matthew by Alfred Durand, 
S.J., and II. The Gospel According to St. Mark by Joseph 
Huby, S.J. Translated into English by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Pp. 937. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. 1957. $12.50. 


A translation of the famous Verbum Salutis series has been long 
overdue. Father Heenan is to be congratulated for making two of 
the volumes of this popular commentary available to English-speak- 
ing Catholics. 

The English version of both text and commentary is fortunately 
unabridged, and the translator has thoughtfully added a handy index 
for each Gospel. Father Heenan has preferred to reproduce the 
text of the Gospels with an eye to the French rather than to follow 
strictly any one of the standard English versions. But the words 
of the Gospel flow at least as smoothly as they do in the Confra- 
ternity edition, and to many they will have a more familiar ring. 
Some may be disconcerted by the alternation of you and thou in 
the text. However, the former is used consistently for the plural; 
and it seems that Father Heenan wisely opted for accuracy in this 
instance as in all other respects, since the main feature of the book 
is the commentary which closely follows the translation of the gospel 
text. 


The style of the English commentary follows the French quite 
well: simple, direct, concise, with occasional fluent passages. As for 
content, technical discussions are limited to a bit more than the minimum 
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claimed by the authors, but will prove to be of interest even to the 
layman in biblical studies. It should be noted that these few learned 
asides are written in non-technical language and can easily be handled 
by the average intelligent reader. They serve, too, to undergird what 
might otherwise be considered a pious commentary with little basis 
in historical fact. One cannot ignore history if one seeks a fuller 
understanding of the words of Christ. The Savior became incarnate 
for all men, but taught and toiled primarily for the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel. It was in their language, thought-patterns, and 
history that He voiced the Word of Salvation. 


This volume will go far to re-create for the preacher, student, 
and religious the atmosphere of the Gospel and its interpretation 
throughout the course of Christian tradition. It will be quite help- 
ful to those who prefer spiritual reading and meditation material 
which is more directly in touch with the words of the Gospel than 
is usually the case in a “life of Christ.” The text and commentary 
are neatly divided into sections averaging about six pages of com- 
mentary for every five of ten verses of text. The apologetic value 
of the work should not be overlooked by teachers of high school 
and college. Father Smith Instructs Jackson, for all its merits, is often 
completely unacceptable to the college student or to the prospective 
convert whose chief difficulties lie in understanding the paradoxical 
words of Christ Himself. In this connection, Sodality study clubs (at 
least on the high school senior level) might use the Word of Salva- 
tion with much profit. 


May this excellent work see even more editions than its French 
original. It is to be hoped that the companion volume (Luke and 
John) will appear shortly—Cuartes H. Gian, S.J. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 400 North Broadway, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


De Ordine. Tom. I. De Institutione. By Emmanuel Doronzo, 
O.M.I. Priests and seminarians will certainly want to read this 
monumental Latin work on the sacrament of orders. This first volume 
of more than a thousand large, closely printed pages begins with an 
eighty-two page introduction to the whole treatise which is to consist 
of seven chapters. The introduction is followed by the first chapter 
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which takes up all the remaining pages. This chapter is divided into 
three articles: the first on the existence of orders; the second on the 
sacramental nature of orders; and the last on the three grades of 
orders. There are exceptionally complete bibliographies and indices. 
The work gives promise in this first volume of being even more 
exhaustive than the author’s justly renowned work on the sacrament 
of penance. Pp. 962 + 41. $19.00. 


Canon Law Digest. Annual Supplement Through 1956. By 
Lincoln T. Bouscaran, S.J., and James I. O’Connor, S.J. $1.75. 


CARMELITE SISTERS, Santa Teresita Hospital, Duarte, Calif. 


The Doctor’s Widow. By William M. Queen. This is the first 
biography of Mother Maria Luisa Josefa of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment, foundress of the Discalced Carmelite Sisters of the Third 
Order. This congregation was born at the turn of the century and 
has two provinces, one in Mexico, the land of its birth, the other in 
California. Its expansion to California was one of God’s ways of 
drawing good out of the evil of the persecution of the Church in 
Mexico. This inspiring book will be of interest to both religious 
and lay women since Mother Josefa was an exemplary wife before 
she became a religious. Pp 127. Cloth $1.00. 


The Soul’s Elevation, by a Discalced Carmelite Father, a master 
of novices, is a meditation book for religious. In the introduction 
we find an explanation of meditation in which the author outlines 
both the Ignatian and the Sulpician methods. There is also a brief 
outline of prayer in general. In Part I there are eight meditations 
on the four last things. Part II contains nine meditations on the 
gifts of God to man. Part III devotes eight meditations to the 
Passion of our Lord. Part IV consists of three considerations on 
Holy Communion. There is also an appendix which contains “Mirror 
of the Good Religious” and meditations for the day of investiture, 
of first vows, of final vows, and of jubilee. Pp. 94. Paper $1.00. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, .St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Follow Christ. No 18. This large pamphlet on vocation to 
the priesthood and the religious life, profusely illustrated with 
excellent photographs, deserves wide distribution. In it the questions 
which eighth grade boys and girls of today are actually asking 
about the important topic of vocation are answered by experts. It 
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contains much information about seminaries and many religious 
orders and congregations for both men and women. Pp. 134. $0.75. 


SHEED AND WARD, 840 Broadway, New York 3, New York. 


Terrible Farmer Timson and Other Stories. By Caryll House- 
lander. Pictures by Renee George. Here are twelve stories for 
children which first appeared in The Children’s Messenger of Lon- 
don, England. Children will be pleased with them and learn some 
very profitable truths without pain or effort. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


Soeur Angele and the Bell Ringer’s Niece. By Henri Catalan. 
This is the third detective story by the author in which a Sister of 
Charity appears in the role of detective, and she does so without 
derogating in any way from her role as religious. The setting and 
characters are typically French. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, Mount Alvernia, Pittsburgh 9, Penn- 


sylvania. 


As a Living Oak. Biography of Mother Baptista Etzel, O.S.F. 
By Sister Mary Aurelia Arenth, O.S.F. There should be more, many 
more biographies of the men and women who have rendered out- 
standing service to God and religion. Such biographies would extend 
the sphere of influence for good which they exercised while living to 
the men and women of the present generation. We have the material; 
what seems to be lacking are authors to put it to good use. Hence 
we welcome the present biography with a great deal of satisfaction. 
It is the biography of Mother Baptista who was one of the pioneers 
of the Franciscan Sisters in Pennsylvania, and their third mother 
superior. That so many of the hardships of the pioneer days are 
now a matter of history for this congregation and that their sphere 
of influence has been so greatly enlarged is due very largely to her 
courage, vision, and fortitude. May this biography inspire many 
more souls to follow where she led; may it also inspire authors to 
gather material from the same fertile field, the pioneer religious in 


the United States. Pp. 133. $3.00. 


SISTERS OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN, St. Scholastica’s, Glebe 


Point, Australia. 


The Wheeling Years. The Sisters of the Good Samaritan. 1857- 
1957. Faith and reason prove the providence of God for His crea- 
tion. History illustrates it for the discerning reader. In The Wheel- 
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ing Years we have such an illustration. The book, made more graphic 
with drawings and many photographs, recounts the story of the 
foundation in Sydney, Australia, of the Sisters of the Good Samaritan 
just one hundred years ago. It tells the story of the first difficult 
years and their subsequent growth. Houses of the congregation are 
now found in the whole length and breadth of the island continent. 
This new congregation adapted the rule of St. Benedict to the needs 
and requirements of life on a continent at that time rapidly growing 
to the stature of a new nation. In this centenary publication we 
also find an account of their spirit, the training imparted to their 
members, and the work that they do for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Despite the many demands made on them at 
home, they have not been deaf to the call of the missions and have 
two foundations in Japan. We join with these sisters in thanking 
God for the innumerable graces of the past one hundred years. 


SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL, 2187 Victory Boulevard, Staten Island 
14, New York. 


Holy Mass and Life. By Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. “The more 
the significance of the Mass is understood, and the more its power 
is used for the realization of the ideal Christian living, the more 
holiness there will be among the faithful.” With these words the 
author sums up his book in the final chapter titled Conclusion. To 
offer adequate means to the faithful to attain this end was the motive 
which guided his pen. His explanations are clear, his exhortations 
persuasive, and his meditations on the unchanging prayers of the 
Mass even priests who have said Mass for many years would find 
helpful. There are twenty-three full page photographs of a priest 
at various parts of the Mass. Pp. 189. $2.50. 
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Questions and Answers 


[The following answers are given by Father Joseph F. Gallen, S.J., professor 
of canon law at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. ] 


Why has the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS emphasized so frequently 
the simplification of the habit of religious women? 


The articles and statements in the REVIEW have been mere ex- 
planations of the principles of Pius XII and the Roman congregations. 
They have been relatively conservative, as may be seen from some of 
the following quotations. 


“The first is that of particular observances. Each of these, even 
the most material, should bear at least indirectly on the sanctification 
of the religious. We find a characteristic example in the habit. It is 
certain that in itself, especially as regards form or color, it contributes 
very little to the perfection of charity. Nevertheless, it places the re: 
ligious in a state of separation which is visible to the world and sym- 
bolizes and favors that interior separation which is the first step of the 
soul in search of God” (Dom Basset, O.S.B., Religious Sisters, 87). 


“When the different religious habits were adopted by the founders, 
they resembled the dress of the poor people of the period. Today a 
habit is required that helps the body, not one that embarrasses it; it 
should be practical, simple. A long habit and a simple veil are always 
graceful and becoming. They offer many practical advantages and 
are in perfect keeping with modesty and with religious consecration. 
In order that in our day the religious habit may keep its aesthetic appeal 
and its character of poverty together with its attractive symbolism of 
consecration, it would suffice to simplify it. It would thus become 
more practical, fewer pleats, narrower sleeves, less pretentious coifs 
and cornettes” (Reverend Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D., ibid., 272-73). 


“The choice of religious habits for each order was not necessarily 
motivated by rules of hygiene but frequently by contemporary usage 
and certain principles of mortification and decency. In recent years 
a number of religious habits have undergone simplification and a 
wholesome process of alleviation. Still, it must be recognized that 
many remain far from healthy either on account of weight (some 
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weigh as much as fifteen pounds), or of difficulty of washing, or of 
headdresses and winged coifs worn tightly around the head and fore- 
head” (Sister Germaine Marie, Chastity, 252). 


“It is simply not permissible that religious should pay more for 
their clothing than people of the world. There are habits that have 
become simply impossible with regard to both health and work, and 
some have become ridiculous and endanger the acceptance of a voca- 
tion” (Most Reverend A. Ancel, Acta et Documenta Congressus Gen- 
eralis de Statibus Perfectionis, I, 381). 


“In general, the people approve simplicity and practicality. In 
those consecrated to God, they desire a habit that is serious, but not 
eccentric, clean but not ostentatious. Therefore they cannot compre- 
hend today some religious habits, for example, of some sisters. The 
eccentricity and at times the awkwardness of their headdress is really 
incomprehensible. One cannot grasp the purpose of those yards of 
material in folds and pleats, of the starched cloth that makes the 
imprisoned face look like a mask, of an obstructive and ridiculous 
headcovering” (Reverend G. Amorth, S.S.P., ibid., I, 308-09). 


“Dear Father, many, very many of us are one hundred per cent 
in agreement with you. Please keep pushing, pushing, pushing and 
talking, talking, talking until results are obtained. It isn’t our fault 
that we must wear the ridiculously conspicuous and unsuitable out- 
fits’ we do. We would be eternally grateful to you if you could do 
anything to hasten our release from these swaddling bands, this en- 
casement of the face, the starch, ruffles, pleats, quantity of cloth, 
number of articles of clothing, the many pins which relentlessly stick 
our fingers and neck, the dangling, rustling rosary which catches into 
everything, gets caught in train and bus seats, and is forever break- 
ing into a dozen pieces and constantly in the repair shop. The Blessed 
Mother did not make herself conspicuous by adopting a singular mode 
of dress; she conformed to the style of her day. Religious men when 
working wear suitable clothes, and neither do they have their heads 
all bundled up. Give me a habit which is extremely simple, suitable 
in color and for work, and something that can be thrown into a wash- 
ing machine and washed at least once a week the way common sense 
and decency demand. Deliver me from this intricate and unwieldy 
headdress whose weight and pressure cause so many headaches, eye 
troubles, sinus troubles, and many nervous troubles as well as adverse 
comments” (4 communication from a sister on the missions). 
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Will you please give a bibliography on renovation and adaptation? 


The primary sources are the statements of Pope Pius XII and the 
Roman congregations. These were given in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
14-1955-3-11; 85-92; 123-38; 15-1956-309-27. 

The acts and documents of the first general congress on the states 
of perfection, held in Rome in 1950, are next in importance. They 
have been published in four volumes by the Edizioni Paoline under 
the title of Acta et Documenta Congressus Generalis de Statibus Per- 
fectionis. Many of the articles of these volumes are in Latin, French, 
Italian, other modern languages, but very few in English. 

The next place must be given to other Roman meetings, which 
can be found in the following works: Acta et Documenta Congressus 
Internationalis Superiorissarum Generalium; Atti e Documenti del 
Primo Convegno Internazionale delle Religiose Educatrici; Atti e 
Documenti del Primo Convegno delle Religiose Rieducatrici, all pub- 
lished by Edizioni Paoline. 

In the fourth place are the acts and documents of the various na- 
tional congresses, e. g., that held for the United States at the University 
of Notre Dame and published by the Paulist Press in separate volumes 
for the sisters’ and men’s sections under the title, Religious Community 
Life in the United States. The English congress has been published 
by the Salesian Press under the title, Religious Life Today. 

In the order of practicality, the next place must be given to the 
Religious Life Series. These are translations from the French published 
by the Newman Press and Blackfriars. The volumes that have been 
translated and published are Religious Sisters, Vocation, Poverty, Chas- 
tity, Obedience, Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters, and The 
Direction of Nuns. The volume on common life, La Vie Commune, 
published in French by Les Editions du Cerf, has not as yet been 
translated. 

Again in the order of practicality, the next place is given to Eng- 
lish works and articles, e. g., The Mind of the Church in the Forma- 
tion of Sisters, published: by Fordham University Press; the Sister 
Formation Bulletin, published at Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa; 
and articles in the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, e. g., 8-1949-86-96; 9-1950- 
131-39; 10-1951-75-81; 12-1953-252-72; 12-1953-285-90; 12-1953-291-304; 
13-1954-13-27; 13-1954-87-92; 13-1954-125-37; 13-1954-169-78; 14-1955- 
205-15; 14-1955-293-318; 16-1957-3-9. 
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A really great source in quantity and quality of thoughts on reno- 
vation and adaptation will be found in the French periodical, La Vie 
Spirituelle and its Supplement, from 1946. 

Many modern spiritual books, especially in French, are affected 
by the movement and contribute to it. 


iis 

Our work is a prayer. Therefore, why not get along with just 

the essentials, Mass and Holy Communion? If meditation must be 

included, why not make a good fifteen-minute meditation rather than 
the customary one of a half hour? 


Work is not infallibly nor by any means always a prayer, and 
it is rarely a prayer in those who do not give sufficient time to formal 
prayer. The regime of prayer you favor is that of a devout person of 
the world, not of a religious who professes to be striving for sanctity. 
The prayer in the religious life must be of a duration and quality 
sufficient and capable of inspiring and developing a really saintly life. 
Some words of Pius XII can also be pondered. 

“However, We cannot refrain from giving utterance to Our solici- 
tude and anxiety for those who, because of the special circumstances 
of the times, have lost themselves so completely in a maze of external 
activities that they have forgotten the first duty of priests, namely, that 
of securing their own personal sanctification. We have already publicly 
proclaimed that those so rash as to hold that salvation can be brought 
to men by what has been aptly termed the ‘heresy of activity’ are to be 
brought back to the right path. We refer to that kind of activity 
which is not based on divine grace and does not make constant use 
of the aids provided by Jesus Christ for the attainment of holiness.” 

“With the growth of devotion to exterior works therefore, let 
there shine forth a corresponding increase in faith, in the life of 
prayer, in zealous consecration of self and talents to God, in spotless 
purity of conscience, in obedience, in patient endurance of hardship, 
and in active charity tirelessly expended for God and one’s neighbor. 
The Church insistently demands of you that your external works 
correspond to your interior life and that these two maintain a constant 
balance.” 

“If you ask Us what word We have at the beginning of Our 
pontificate for the priests of the Catholic Church, We reply: pray, 
pray more and more, and more insistently.” REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, 
March, 1955, 92; May, 1955, 129. 
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is pti 

Our constitutions prescribe five years of temporary vows before 
the final and perpetual simple profession. May we anticipate the 
perpetual profession, i.e., abbreviate the period of temporary vows? 


The fundamental principle in this matter is that any pet- 
petual profession, solemn or simple, is invalid if not preceded by a 
temporary profession of three full years (August 15, 1954-August 15, 
1957) or until the completion of the twenty-first year (day after the 
twenty-first birthday) if the subject would not have attained this age 
at the completion of the prescribed period of temporary vows (cc. 
573; 574, § 1; 34, § 3, 3°, 5°). Since the three-year period and the 
completion of the twenty-first year are required by canon law, it is 
evident that only the Holy See can dispense wholly or partly from 
either requirement, even in the case of a diocesan congregation. If 
either period is abbreviated without such a dispensation, the perpetual 
profession is certainly and evidently invalid. 


The code permits an anticipation of a month for a renewal of 
temporary vows. For example, if the first temporary profession was 
made for a year on August 15, 1956, the second annual profession 
may be anticipated by being made on August 1, 1957, but it may 
not be made earlier than July 15, 1957. This permission to anticipate 
a renewal of temporary vows is not a permission to abbreviate the 
full three years of temporary vows nor to lessen the age required for 
perpetual profession. A just reason is required for an anticipation, 
e. g., that all professions may be made on the one day, when pro- 
fession on the ordinary date (August 15, 1957) would interfere with 
the work of the religious, and other reasons of like import. 


Many institutes prescribe a longer period of temporary vows, 
usually five, much more rarely six years. Such added years are 
required only for the liceity of the perpetual profession unless the 
constitutions certainly demand them for validity. The latter is prac- 
ticaly never permitted by the Holy See in the approval of constitutions. 
The local ordinary may dispense from the years'added by the con- 
stitutions in diocesan congregations, certainly if they are required 
only for liceity and at least probably when they are demanded for 
validity, since he is the legislator for such congregations (cf. Regatillo, 
Interpretatio Codicis, 209-10). A few authors had permitted the 
religious superior who admits to perpetual profession to abbreviate 
this period briefly, e. g., for three months from a six-year period, 
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and only when the added period was required merely for liceity. 
However, the Holy See has recently been adding uniformly in pon- 
tifical constitutions a clause to the effect that only the Holy See may 
dispense wholly or partly from this added period, even when it is 
required only for the liceity of the perpetual profession. Therefore, 
the better opinion is that only the Holy See may give such a dis- 
pensation in pontifical and the local ordinary in diocesan congregations, 
unless. the constitutions positively grant such a power to the superiors 
of the institute. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, September, 1953, 262-63. 


ates eee 
If a lay religious receives a personal gift of money, may he ask 
that the money be used for Masses for his deceased relatives? 


If the donor specified that the money was for Masses, it has to be 
used for this purpose. However, this is not the fact in the present 
case. A religious may occasionally ask that all or part of a gift be 
used for such Masses. However, his request should be reasonable, and 


it is not reasonable to be making such a request constantly. 


ih. 

There have been complaints that our profession ceremony is too 

long. May we abbreviate it by having all recite the formula of pro- 

fession together or at least by having them recite individually only 
the part of the formula that expresses the taking of the vows. 


The rite of profession prescribed in a particular institute is 
required only for liceity unless the law of the institute certainly 
demands it for validity, which is not done in practice. All. that is 
required for validity is that the religious intend and externally and 
expressly manifest the profession and duration of the vows and that 
these be received by the legitimate superior. Although the collective 
recitation of the formula of a juridical profession is canonically valid 
and licit, since it is forbidden by no law of the Church, it is much 
better to recite individually at least the words expressing the taking 
of the vows (Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, I, 378); and it is 
also at least highly preferable to pronounce the whole formula in- 
dividually. Before the Code of Canon Law, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites had imposed a determined rite for profession during Mass 
in religious congregations (S. R. C., 3836); and this decree commanded 
the individual recitation of the formula. Constitutions approved by the 
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Holy See frequently prescribe that juridical professions are to be pro- 
nounced individually. Finally, since religious profession has the gran- 
deur of a complete consecration of a human person to God and is a 
tremendous moment in the life of the individual, I do not see why the 
complete formula should not be pronounced individually. Furthermore, 
I have never encountered a formula of profession that was unduly long. 
Admittedly, some profession ceremonies are too long. The reasonable 
remedy is an abbreviation not of the profession but of the other 
and subordinate parts of the ceremony, e. g., the procession, inter- 
rogations, prostration, blessing and investiture in distinctive parts of 
the habit, the singing, the sermon, etc. It is an evident principle 
that the essential part of the ceremony should be the last to be 
abbreviated. Cf. Creusen, Religious Men and Women in the Code, 
nn. 234, 236; Bastien, Directoire Canonique, nn. 493, 499. 
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